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Sr “BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. _— 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Class in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scien- 
tific Examination wil! begin JANUARY 17th, and will include 
all the Subjects required, as follows :— 

Chemistry pial Matthiessen, F.R.S.; Lecturer on Chemistry to 
the 

Botany athe ... G. Henslow, M.A., Cantab.; Lecturer on 
Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 8. Church, M.D. Oxon, 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late 
Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ Shurch, Oxfo 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. Can- 
tab. ; Fellow of Christ Coll. Cambridge ; Tutor tothe Hospital. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital—Six Guineas. 
To others—Ten Guineas. 
Fee for any single Subject—Three Guineas. 
The next Class for the Matriculation Examination will COM- 

MENCE in MARCH. 

For further information application may be made personally 
or by letter, to Mr. Monrant Baker, Resident Warden of the 

College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY is 
CLOSED for REMOVAL of the COLLECTION to South 
Kensington. Due notice of the RE-OPENING will be given 
By order, GEORGE SCHARF. 


ENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER. 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 
—All Works intended for EXHIBITION a be SENT to the 
GALLERY on MONDAY, 10th, or TUES wk llth January 
next. Hours of reception from 10 a.m. till 10 P 
GEORGE L. “HALL, | Hon. Sec. 








GOcrET Y of FEMALE ARTISTS. —Gallery, 
Conduit aereet, Regent-street.— WORKS for the 1870 
Exhibition’ rs be SENT IN the 14th, 15th, or pre of JANUARY. 
es to be had of the Porter, at the 
Mr. Se Jennings s, Picture Frame-maker, 16, ‘Duke -strect, 
squal 


‘HE HOLBEIN SOCIETY. 
President—SIR W. STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. 

The Second Volume, HOLBEIN’S ‘BIBLE FIGURES,’ due 
to the Subscribers for their First Year’s Subscription, will shortly 
be issued.—Prospectuses may obtained on application to Mr. 
Broruers, 14, St. Ann’s-square 


ABUNDEL SOCIETY, or Society for Pro- 
moting the Knowledge of Art by Copying and Publishi 
Important Works of Ancient Masters. "Ent ter Donation, 11.12 | ¢ 
Annaal Subscription, il. 1s.—No. 24, Old Bond-street, London. 


OTICE.—The Annual Subscriptions of the 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY CLORE = Shegist of December. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. vinnetedl 


ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Founded 1851, 
Brompton, S.W., and_167, ienedity — Over 8,000 Cases 
treated since foundation. Remedies Diet very expensive. 
Many Cases unable to be admitted from 1 WANT of POUNDS. At 
Present over 300 Out-Patients 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Henrster, cr St. jam Palace. 
nkers— Messrs. Cou Co., 8 
we 7 J. SUPP. 


y order, 
"HE VHE ALLIED UNIVERSITIES CLUB. 
12, GRAFTON-STREET, PICCADILLY. 
This Club is established for Nobl and Gentl who are 
or have been Members of a University, or are Members of a re- 
cognized Learned Society. 


t being a Proprietary Club, no pecuniary liability attaches to 
any - the Members. 

@ premises are admirably situated, commanding a view of 
the whole of Albemarie-street and St. James’s-street, a contain 
ample accommodation for a Morning and Readin oom, & 
Dining Room, a Billiard Room, Card Rooms, &c. The yr 
eens of the Club are under the management of a Com- 


The Entrance fee is Fifteen Guineas. 

The Annual Subscription is Five Guineas. 

To the first two hundred Members the Entrance Fee is Five 
ane, but to be of this number, immediate application must be 


mac 
Committee. 

J. R. CAMPBELL, Esq. M.A., Edinburgh. 
T. WALLER E. EVANS, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. Scot., 
GEORGE HEATON, E B.A., Si 

bridge, Barrister-at- Teo. ne Se Seem Aen Se 
HEBBERT HODSON, Esq. B.A. London, Barrister-at-Law. 
a -  — PECK, Esq. M.A., St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 


ery; and 0} 
aunchester- 


























Trinity 


G. ALEXANDER SIMPSON, Esq. M.B., Aberdeen. 
PERCY ULLATHORNE, ne BA, Exeter College, Oxford. 


G. H. OLIVER, ni 31, ay Cheapside. 


Secretary. 
L. H. MARTIN, Esq., late 69th Regiment. 
November, 1869. 


I J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Senate 
are Bay a appoint an ASSISTANT-REGISTRAR. The 
the ayear. In common with the other Officers of 
tol sh, : will be subject to annual re-election. The 
r. ie time of the Assistant-Registrar must be devoted to the 
det ee of MES ast "Pathe ete Ne 
obtained by Application to the 5 eee, ae 
send in their Names to the Registrar, 
Sera pe houtesiat as a ta ase as 
01 
TUESDAY. arch = — 8 as they may think desirable, before 
icular ested by th 
application be nade to ite wo indi Seuaily. ‘hanes 
By order of the Senate, 
ILLIAM B. CARPENTER, Registrar, 








U? NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE, ~ LONDON. 


FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will re-commence 
on MONDAY, January 3, 1870. 

FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including the Department of 
Applied Sciences).—-The LENT TERM will commence on TUES- 
DAY, January 4, 1870. 

The SCHOOLS for BOYS between the Ages of Seven and 
ae .—The LENT TERM will begin on TUESDAY, January 
18, 0. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, &c.—The LENT TERM will commence on MON- 
DAY, January 10, 1870. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College may be 
obtained at the Office of the College, on application, either per- 
ey or by letter. 

he College is close to the Gower- street Station of the Metro- 
bred Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini 
of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 

JOHN RUBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 








[UJ NIvEssItyY Col COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY—LOGIC. 


Professor CROOM ROBERTSON will deliver a Course 
Twelve Lectures ‘Un the HISTORY of MODERN PH iLO 
SOPHY, from the Seventeenth Century,’ on tg! grey AY 
EVEN INGs, at 7°30, beginning on Januar ry 5 Fee, ll. Lis. 6d. 

Also, a Course of above Sixty Lectures ‘ On Logic,’ in the Lent 
Term on Thursdays and Fridays, and in the Summer Term on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 10 a.m., begin- 
ning on January 6. Fee, 4l. 4s. 

Students may attend ‘this Course during the Lent Term only, 
taking also Philosophy of AL Mind, on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, from January 4. . 38. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


IZING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—A New 


small Prospectus ie Just Published, containing information 
about all De; > ge ag 4 of the College. This, or the separate 
Prospectus of the Theological, General Literature, Applied 
Sciences, Medical, Evening Classes, and School Departments, 
can be obtained on es ao 
. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCH/OL, 

39, KENSINGTON- cpeggten gee oe BOYS a_first- rate 
EDUCATION at a moderate cost. © preparss for the Oxford 
— Cambridge Local Exa sninations, ¢ ublic Schools, and 
M ts.—Prospectuses forwarded 








on pe to the Head ian 


ISITING GOVERNESS.-— —A Lady who has 
had several years’ a in Tuition wishes for an 
AFTERNOON ENGAGEMENT. Acquirements — Thorough 
English, French, German, Music, Singing and Drawing.—Apply, 
ae e first instance, to G. E., Post-office, Union-terrace, Notting- 





A LADY of some experience (age 24) wishes 

for a SITUATION as Governess. P=. Rw: Mogae 
Music, French and German, thorough English ay - Drawing, 
Elementary Latin. Good R —F., Pi Camberwell- 
green. 


RANCE.—VERSAILLES MODERN 
SCHOOL, 3 & 5, RUE PORTE DE BUC. Principal—Prof. 
aio oe BRANDT (Academy of Paris). This Establish- 
ent Pocine a Day-school, admits a small number of 
RESIDE T BOARDERS, studying under the Principal’s 's imme- 
diate care and Sesion, Special Classes for CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING.—For further particulars apply to Dr. Branprt, 5, Rue Porte 
de Bue, Versailles, 


HAM HOUSE, CHARLTUN KINGS, CHELTENHAM. 
YHE REV. F. H. POTTER, M.A. Oxon, 
receives into his House a limited number of Pupils, the Sons 
of Nobl and G who are carefully prepared for the 


Public Schools, &c. Pupils trom India are admitied at Inclusive 
Terms for the whole year.—For Terms, References, &c., apply as 

















| Dt hte ELD HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE 
Lower Norwood, aor —The NEXT TERM will com- 
mence (D.V.)on the 20th of JANUARY. ee neag for the Daugh- 
ters of Geutlemen. Fees ‘Cn 
House large, and situate in its own grounds. © icerat’ table, with 
home comforts. Professors attend for the Languages and accom- 
lishments. — For Prospectuses, apply to Messrs. AsHpown & 
ARRY, Hanover-square, London. 


TE IGHFIELD, Weston-suPper-Mare. — 

Paige ng HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, assisted by a 
Graduate in Classical Honours, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Universities, Public Schools, and Professions. New School Build- 
ngs will ready after the Christmas Holidays, including a 
peralivaa. en separate sleeping compartments. Terms for 
BOARD. Rs, 80) 











T° LECTURERS and OTHERS. —Original 
MS. ge heise gee for SALE :—Coincei -F 

its History, Secret Rites and Mysteries— Superstitions— Social 
and Humorous Sketches from Swiss History—Inventors and their 
Opponents—Humbug.—Address M.5S., 31, King-square, Goswell- 
road, London, E.C. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP.—An Oxford 
Graduate in Honours (Law and History School), seeks an 
Appointment as PRIVATE SECRETARY. The highest _refer- 
Soete ” .—Address ©. B. A., care of the Steward, Uxford Union 
0 


GENTLEMAN of experience, now holding 
a public situation, with time at his own disposal, “ga the 


AGENCY of an Estate. References and security.—Mr. M., la, 
Portland-place, Hammersmith- Toad, 











N ENGLISH EDUCATED GENTLEMAN, 
residing for the last tied oars in the United States, and 
now engaged in one of the first Academies in New York, would 
like an Engagement as CORRESPON DENT. He has unusual 
facilities for collecting information, and is well posted on the 
Current Events.—Address, Professor J. P., 132, East ist 29th Street, 
New York. 
OUSEKEEPER _—WANTED, by a Swiss 
PROTESTANT, aged 32, a Situation as HOUSEKEEPER. 
Speaks English and French fluently, can Keep Accounts in both 
languages. ‘estimonials of the highest character.—Address A. D., 
Adams « Fraccis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA.- 

ZINE will ror, be PUBLISHED by ADAMS & 

FRANCIS, 59, rh TREET; to whom all Communica- 
tions are to be ad yy 


T° ANTIQUARIES. —TO~ BE “SOLD, a a 
COLLECTION of NEWSPAPERS, published in 1641 to 

1650, various; 58 Numbers bound in 1 vol. 4to.—For List of 

Waterford. apply to Joun Rosert Leexy, 6, Beresford- street, 
a 


OPYRIGHT FOR SALE, of a | First-class 
ANNUAL PUBLICATION, the circulation and business 
connexions of which can be largely extended. None but prin- 
cipals treated with. For sd and particulars apply to J. Bie- 
GENDEN, Esq., 5, Walbrook, E.C 


THE PRESS.—WANTED, on a Provincial 

CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY, a Gentleman thoroughly 
competent as SUB-EDITOR and First REPORTER.—Apply, 
stating nga and terms, to Hrratp, care of Mr. G. Street, 
30, Cornhill, E.C. 


NHE Faas. —An experienced Journalist is 
gon d to “ands on moderate terms LEADING ARTI- 
CLES on Political nd Secial Topivs to a Liberal Daily or Weekly 
PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. References, &c.—Address (pro 
tem.) a x, Post-oflice, Gloucester. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— 
WANTED, a SITUATION by an ef ate Reporter and 
Sub-Editor, a Verbatim Note-Taker, good raph and Deserip- 
tive Writer. Could also supply Leaders fore a Weekly Pape 
Address ©. B., care of C. Mitchell & Co. 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C 


GEN TLEMAN who has had large experi- 
£ ence on the London Press, and who is in the Gall of 
the House of Commons for a first ae Paper, would be g to 
WRITE a COUNTRY LETTER for a Liberal Paper.—App 
to a y & , Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, F 
stree 


A GENTLEMAN of experience "desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR of a Pro- 
bn Weekly Newspaper, of Liberal — Will be disene 
ed at Christmas.—For references and address, Crvis, Messrs. 

- ‘Adams & Francis, = Agents, 59, Flect-street, London, 




















EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY: 

RIGHTS, &c. Valued for Transfer, t. Sales effected 
privately, by Mr. Hotmes, Valuer of Lite: Property, and 
Valuer and ‘Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternaster-r0w. 


OTICE to SUBSCRIBERS for © 1870. —The 
ATHEN UM and all Reveeese and m ptly 
supplied by the undersigned—STR ET des. ‘Britis 
So aw. Advertising Offices, 5, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
ondon, V 


T° BE SOLD, a SHARE in ina First-class 
LITERARY PROPERTY, of a repute, — 
Share yields a profi fit of between 6002. and 7091. per annum ; FR 











N ATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN.— 
By tae D.- — Messrs. DICKINSON have the honour to 
with a wish as generally expressed, 





the been graciously pleased to sit for a Life-Size Pic: 
tere, ™ = a +3 lica in Oils of z aa Majesty 's Gift to the late Mr. 
body, and when completed, Her Majesty has bee to 


nak an Engraving Sener hg This important Picture repre: 
senting The Queen in Robes of State will be exhibited, 
although the Engraving will be by the first Artist oft the 
day, it will be published at a price that will place it within the 
h As the demand wil sapped be large, those who 
desire to possess Early 











Shares im the yt of one Proprietor, with 
concurrence the transfer would be made. If pure r is quali- 
fied, he can have employment at an income of 500l. eat annum, 
in addition to dividend. Only Gentlemen of good social position 
need apply.—Addiess, with real name, to ALeua, Junior United 
Service Club, London. Price 3,000l. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT.—The PRopRizToRS 
of . NEWSPAPER of long stauding and position are 
P with a wishing to Cs ae a 

moderate Se of Capital aad to take an interest in 
Publication.— — to be addressed to Messrs. J. J. 




















I 
their Names without “Ailey 00 Mess 


co. DICKINSON, Publishers to 
Her Majesty, 114, New Bond-street, \ W. 


HE CRYSTAL MINIATURE. — Messrs. 

DICKINSON ag.tes to guneunee that they will shortly exhibit 

a SERIES of POR TS, representing oy most wonderful 

plication of ater yet discovered. In the first instance, 
the Examples will be limited to Portraits of the Royal Family. 





17, Savile-row, W., December £85 


Son, S 
N ISS GLYN (Mrs. E. 8. Datuasa 
that she is epee, By ber dy ae SHAKES 
READINGS for the dates alread real 
apy 5th and 7¢! 
; 14th, = — 
Daikeith and Newcastle- 
—_— NG G and. ELoct Oe 
agements.—Letters to 





114, New Bond-street, W. 


er essrs. Edmonston & Bouglas, Prin 
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LADY, Professor of Music and Singing, 

who has had many years’ experience in Tuition, wishes to 

meet with PUPILS, either in Schools or Private Families. Terms 

ieserate, References of the oe character can be giv: en.— 
Address . Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A, LADY ARTIST gives LESSONS in Oil 
Pai Water-Colour and Pencil Drawing, &c. Figures, 
pes, st: ii Life, &c. Schools attended in London and the 
Babarte. vkadress ies care of Mr. Phillipson, Market-place, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Vicar of the 
Parish, a Member of Cambridge University, nates bya 

First Class University Tutor, well experienced in Tuition, de- 

sires to meet with TWO or THREE PUPILS to Bove ATE 

with his own Sons. 36 milesfrom Town. Neighbourhood healthy. 

House and Grounds large. Terms, inclusive, 70 Guineas.—Ad- 

dress J. T., Mr. Boardman’s, North-street, Bishops Stortford, 
erts. 














RMY, CIVIL SERVICE, &c., BricHton.— 

A Cambridge M.A. (late an Officer in the Royal Engineers) 
PREPARES PUPILS rapidly and successfully for the above. 
tases passed through the Woolwich Course, he knows the exact 
Bros ents. In case of failure no fees are charged.— M.A., 
Ae steest, Brighton. 


EY, UCATION. —Wimpole- street, W.—The late 

>rinei val (married) of a public school, in connexion with 
the London University, RECEIVES PUPILS and BOARDERS 
at his residence, an ‘Prepares for Public Schools, Universities, 
and various Military and Civil Service Examinations. — For 
terms, references, &c., address C. R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 
187, Piccadilly, WwW 


DUC ATION ON THE CON TINEN' T.— 

A married Englishman, formerly Modern Language 
Master in a Royal Grammar School, and at present Master in a 
Public Institution abroad, wishes to receive into his Family 
FIVE or SIX BOYS, to whom he would be able to devote a large 

rtion of his time, and who would have good opportunities for 
earning French and German thoroughly.—Bzra, Poste Restante, 
Neuchatel, Suisse. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. —The next TERM 
- will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, January 14. The new 
Pupils will join the College on Wednesday, January 26. 


M4tvern COLLEGE. 


Head-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A. late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

Full information on application to Henry Aupricu, Esq. the 
Secretary 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. 


The first TERM of 1870 will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, 
January 20th. 

Application for admission of Pupils to be made to the Head- 
Master, br. WEYMOUTH, at 5 ae or to the Hon. Sec., 
the Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B.A., 


PENSIONNAT G. MEU SER, a Nyon, pres 
Genéve, Switzerland 
For Prospectuses, containing full information of the Courses of 
Instruction given in this Establishment, with other particulars, 
apply to Mr. G. Mevser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, Suisse. 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD, N.E 


Principal—G. F. H. SYKES, B.A. 

The Course of Instruction at this School agrees with the sugges- 
tions of the Royal Commission. Continued success at the Middle 
Class and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, and at the Uni- 
Versities, has proved the soundness of the system. 

There is a good Play-ground and Cricket-field. 

Pupils under Ten years of age form a separate Department. 


























EGREES—M.A., Ph.D., &c., in absentid.— 
Qualified Gentlemen deairows of proceeding to the Piles 
on Bs soe Degrees, B.A., Ph.D.. , LL.B., LL.D., 
» receive Official INsrRUC TION aie ‘Advice, without 
pong bs writing to LL.D., 10, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, 
London. N.B.—These Degrees and Diplomas are guaranteed 
bona fide, and they are issued by Colleges and Universities 
empowered by Charter to grant the same. Only the applications 
of Authors and other decidedly paliier Candidates will be 
replied to. Unqualified Men and“ y-bodies ” need not trouble 
attended to, to write, and their Persona Applications will not be 
atten: 


MISTAKE. —INSTITUTE of P AINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The Gentleman who took a 
BROWN SILK UMBRELLA, nearly New, with a light brown 
straight Handle, from this Gallery, during the Private View on 
Saturday — is requested to RETURN it to the Secretary 


without del 
Gallery, 33 » Pall Mall. J AMES FAHEY, Secretary. 











HE ENCHANTED ALBU M, or MAGIC 
BOOK.—By simply blowing on the Edges of this Enchanted 
Volume it is instantly filled with an endless variety of Engrav- 
ings, or is composed of Blank Leaves at will. Post free, with 
Instructions, for 30 stamps.—H. G. CLrarke & Co. 2, Garrick- 
street, Covent-garden. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 


KJ GRAPHY.—Phonograpby is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1. 1s., the 
Complete == of Lessons. 

London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


OHN BOURNE & CO., Engineers, Ship- 
builders, and Contractors, 66, MARK- LANE, London, E.C. 


—Estimates and Prices on application. Mr. Bourne’s Works on 
the Steam-Engine, &c. also supplied. 


[BBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 pee Cent.— 


CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, viz.:—For one = at 5 per cent.; for three — at 54; 
and for six years an wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. In- 
terest payable balt-pear he by cheque, or by coupons attached to 
the bonds, as may be dea! 

oleate for niyecnwel tobe made at the Office ~ the 





On the Ist of January will be published, 


Ci ATALOGU E of a most Interesting Collec- 
of RARE and CURIOUS BOOKS, especially rich in 
Early English Literature, including an Extensive Collection of 
Scarce and Curious Quarto Plays, Pageants and Masques— Beau- 
tifully Illuminated Manuscripts on vellum—a most splendid 
Persian Manuscript of the Shah Nameh, of Firdousee, contain- 
ing 95 beautiful Paintings, and a volume, in folio, containing 
numerous Poems and Letters in the handwriting of the great 
Italian Poet, Torquato Tasso; with an Appendix of valuable 
Books and Topographical Works extensively Lllustrated, on Sale 
at the prices affixed, by JOSEPH LILLY, 17 and 18, New-street, 
and 5a, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 
*,* This very curious Catalogue (8vo. 76 pp.) d with 


Broad-street, London 
‘By order, R.A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


GcIENTIFIC MYSTERY. Yagi 








(jUINEA BOX. 








UINEA BOX.—The Stereoscoric Com- 
PANY’S GUINEA BOX contains the above and Nine other 
Amusing Novelties. Carriage free to any Railway Town in Eng- 
dand, Scotland, or Wales. Cheques, &c. to Samuen Cuarg, 54, 





Bibliographical Notes, will be forwarded on Pony receipt “of six 

postage-stamps. oo ‘ edit. 

OOKS.—A SERIES of ANNOTATED 

CATALOGUES, comprising Purchases from Twenty Vaiu- 

able Libraries, and a Catalogue of 6,000 desirable Second-hand 
ooks, Ancient and Modern, each post free for two stamps. 


Henry Svae, 32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


VER Y HAN DSOME VOLUME, beauti- 
F _ tally ones Re and very eperosess ate as a Gift-Book, offered 
at 36a., published at 4/. 42.-OWEN JONEs’s EXA) MPLES of 
Cc H tN ESE ORN: (MENT. 100 Plates, small folio, cloth, gilt edges. 
The Finds supplied. 
8. & T. Gitpert, 4, Copthall- buildings, London, E.C. 





J A VERY HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK, 
4 offered at 50s , published at 102. 107.—RUSSELL’S MEMO- 
RIAL of the MARRIAGE of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 

WALES, at Windsor, 42 Plates, in colours and gold, and 24 Wood- 
cuts, Large-paper Edition, folio, half morocco. Small-paper Edi- 
tion of the same Work, small folio, cloth elegant, offered at 268., 
published at 57.58. The Trade supplie 

8. & T. GitBent, 4, Copthall- buildings, London, E.C. 

*,* The above handsome volumes only require to be seen to 

meet with a quick sale at the above low prices. 


yy EW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
WwW ASHINGTON, and all other American Newspapers and 
Magazines supplied to Order at lowest possible prices by B. F. 
STEVENS, American Bookseller and Literary Agent, 17, Hen- 
rietta- street, Covent-garden, London. Priced Lists on applica- 
‘ion. 
MERICAN PERIODICALS.—B. F. 
STEVENS, American Bookseller and Literary Agent, re- 
spectfully requests that Subscriptions to American Newspapers 
aud M: — expiring with this year be RENEWED as early as 
possible. Pri oy on application, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, cnt, d 








Just published, free for one stamp, 


/ MANSELL’'S NEW CATALOGUE of 
4ic PHOTOGRAPHS, taken direct from the Original Paint- 
ings, Peaseees, Bas- reliefs, &e. by the Old Masters. 

. Manse LL, Photographic Publisher, Gloucester. 


QCIEN’ TIFIC PRESENTS. — Collections to 
illustrate the important Study of Mineralogy and Geology, 
can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 500 guineas ; also single Specimens 
of Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 
Hammers, all the recent Publications, &. of J. TENNANT, 
Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand.—Private face 
is given in weeny and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G 
149, Strand, V ee Se! 


N ONOGRAMS. —The ‘STATION ERY COM- 
P PANY’S CATALOGUE and Specimens of Monograms 


and Cheap Stationery, post free.— British and Foreign Stationery 
nese’ any, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 








VANK OF SOUTH AU STRALIA. Tncor- 
porated by Royal Charter, 1847.—LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BLLLS issued upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South 
Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected. Money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
at the Offices of the Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


THE GRANDEST BOOKSTALL in 

EUROPE is at J. POOLE’S, Nos. 15, 16, 38 and 39, Book- 
sellers’-row, Strand, where Books in all Languages and on every 
subject are to be had, New and Second- hand, at very cheap prices. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, No. 1, 1870, just out. 


(GR AND HOTEL, SCARBOROU GH. —The 
finest Marine situation, largest Hotel, and best accommo- 
7 in AEs . ingdom. The interior is kept at a temperature 
55° to ahr. 
a Stabling and Coach-Houses. 
Terms— Board and Lodging from 21. 2s. per Week, from Decem- 
ber 1 to June 30. AUGUSTUS P RICOUR, Manager. 














110 and 108, Regent-street. 
“Will be a puzzle and a wonder to many a Christmas gather. 
i ing. ”"—Standard. 








pales " Auction 
Dissolving Lanternsand Slides, Photographic Apparatus, éc, 


iY R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 

TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Gdekamnn. 
on FRIDAY, December a at Halr’past T3 precisely, DISSOLY- 
ING VIEWS and MAGIC LANTERNS, and a great variety of 
Slides—a very fine jn nh of Photographic Apparatus, con- 
sisting of Cameras and Lenses, Bulks, Printing-Frames, &c., 
of very costly make—Microscvpes and Objects for Ditto—a very 
expensively-made Hot-Air Bath—2 large a s 
Boxes—and a variety of Miscellaneous Artic 

On view the morning of Sale and a had. 


CANTERBURY.—An Assemblage of Pictures (chiefly Por- 
traits) by the Old Masters, Curious Books and Manuscripts, 
accumulated by the Fi ‘amilies of Warly and Oxenden 














during the last 500 years. 
R. GEORGE SLATER will SELL by 
AU 
CANTERBURY, on TUESDAY, January 4, 1870, at 11, the 
whole ot the above Rare and Curious Collection ; particulars of 
m. 

Catalogues are ready, and may be had (by post for seven stamps) 

on applying to Mr. George Siarer, Land Agent, Canterbury. 
for JANUARY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CLIMBING in SEARCH of the SKY. By Professor Tyndall. 
CONDORCET. By the Editor. 
A FEW WORDS on Mr. TROLLOPE’S DEFENCE of FOX- 
HUNTING. By Helen Taylor. 
The DEATH-LAMENTS of SAVAGES. By Sir George Grey. 
The LAND QUESTION. II. By F. Seebohm. 
CRITICAL NOTICES: Mr. Maurice's “‘Social Morality.” By 
T. Llewellyn Davies. 
Now ready, 

ONDON SOCIETY, for January. With 


CTION, on the Premises, Church House, High-street, 
which will appear in next week's 
[HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

Contents. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY and LAND. By Professor Cairnes. 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By Edward Dowden. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
Seven Illustrations. Price 1s. 


Conten 
ois of LOVE. Illustrated i Adelaide Claxto: 
Fee and MYSTERIES of HER MAJESTY'S SERVANTS. 
illustrated by William Brunton. 
AL 4 gine. of ecg 
LADY LLL 
WIN YTER TIME et TW ELFTH NIGHT. By the Author of 


h t Eye. 
he EARLY DAYS of PNA POLEO NI 
The BRITON Oey inte, at DOULOGNE. 
ADS of SOCI y ust 
SELEC TIONS from ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOKS, 
1. The New Year. By Alfred Thompson. 
At Boulogne. By Gordon Thomson. 
WHO WROTE ROBINSON CRUSUE? 
The BONSPIEL. Illustrated. 
The HOUSE of LORDS. Sketch. 
The PICCADILLY PAPERS. By a Peripatetic. 
Office, 217, Piccadilly, London, W. 
BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
This day, post 8vo. 1s. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1870. Con- 


taining a Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms— 
| aaa | —_ les and Remarks—Astronomical Facts and 


8 
a 
® 
had 
ta) 











HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on 
EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical Trans- 
formations of Wit and Humour. Endless Amusement for Parties 
of Two to Fifty. Post free for 14 stamps.—H. G. CuarKxe & Co. 
2 Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 





HE MAGIC SAILOR .—Roars of Laughter 

at this Amusing Figure, which will, when placed on the 
ground, immediately commence dancing in Pekan time, to any 
tune, astonishing As present and defying detection. Post free 
garden. stamps.—H. G. Curarge & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent- 


HE SHAKSPEAREAN ORACLE: a New 

Game of Fortune. A unique and charming recreation ; 

at kines wouderful in its revelations. Post free for 14 stamps.— 
H. G. Crarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent garden. 


Bevcx: CURIOUS, SCARCE, and UNCOM- 
A —See MILLER’S CATALOGUE, ready This Day, 
p ~ Fog — EF, BN ee 











‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from Une Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French and German, immediately ov publication. Prospeo- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced Prices may also be had, free, on application.— 
Boorn’s, Caurton’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Oriey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnie. 


UIZ. A New Round Game of 108 Comical 


Cards. 1s.; post free, for 14 stamps. 


EVEE. A Round Game of 40 Heraldic Cards, 


in 5 Suits. “‘ Entertaining.”—Daily Telegraph. 1s. 6d.; post 
free, 20 stamps. 


UID PRO QUO. A New Round Game of 
, 78 Conversation Cards. 12.; post free for 14 stamps. 


oie W. Bingham, Bristol; and all Dealers. London: Evans 








mthly N Sunday Lessons—with Informa- 
ted ‘with Genmnane, Legislation, Commerce, and 
Siecaee, &e. 
Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC for 
1870 ; or, Year-Book of General Information on Subjects con- 
nected with Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Geography, 
Fine Arts, Political Economy; with Abstracts of Public Acts, 
Parliamentary and Official Documents, a Chronicle of Occur- 
rences during 1869, and the following Essays :— 

Self - Im ood Senetien. By ; The a Suez Canal. By 


Samuel Sm George Dodd. 
Total Eclipse of “the Sun, 1868. Progressof Australian Native Io- 
By Edwin Dunkin. ustries. By John Plummer. 
Water pen ly Bos London. By Notas on on ern Ab 
Arthu: r. 


by W [A A 
jonal G . Byd Architecture —_ ‘Public Im- 
~ Thorne. — oeneetens a By Jas. Thorne. 


Post 8vo. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION 
for 1870. Bound in cloth boards. 
Published by the Company of Stationers, with their other 
Almanacs for 1870, 
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NOTICE. 
Now Ready, Sixpence Monthly, 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY, 
For JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. BESSY RANE. By the Author of ‘East 


Lynne.’ 
Chapter us —The Anonymous Letter. 
aes —Ellen Adair. 


. a Mrs. Gass’s Parlour. 
2. WEST COUNTRY SUPERSTITION. 
3. HOW A FAIRY TALE ENDED. 
4, THE HILLS. .- 


. ROBERT ASHTON’S WEDDING-DAY. 
By JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


. WEARINESS. 
. KATHERINE MAXWELL’S FORECAST- 
ING. 


sa oO or 


. FALLING INTO VIRGINIA WATER. 


ie) 





“The Arcosy is the best magazine of light lite- 
rature we have seen.”—Portsmouth Times. ‘ An 
excellent periodical.’ "—Excaminer. “The ARGOSY 
is equal to any shilling magazine.” —Clare Journal. 
‘We do not wonder that the Arcosy holds its 
own.”—The Queen. ‘‘The ARaosy is one of the 
marvels of the day.”"—Zondon Scotsman. ‘‘The 
Arcosy has a very remarkable contributor in 
Jounny Lupitow. His papers some of 
the finest humour and pathos, some of the deepest 
insight into human nature we have met with for 
many years.” —Spectator. ‘‘The ARGosy is a com- 
plete fount of amusement.”—Brighton Gazette. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





Price 6d. t d; 7d. sti d 
H E GRAPHI G 
For December 25, Contains the following Engravings:— 


The Late Mr. GEORGE PEABODY, EMBARKATION 
at PORTSMOUTH. 


DECK of the “‘ MONARCH.” 

MADAME GRISI. 

PORTRAIT of LONGFELLOW. 

The LOST PATH. ‘ 
WINTER GARDENERS. 

WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

BIRD MART. 

GERMAN BAZAAR, 

NEW YEAR'S DAY on the BOULEVARD. 
The GAME of CURLING. 


Monthly Parts, containing five numbers of the GRAPHIC, 
will be issued periodically, price 2s. 6d. each. 





Handsome Portfolios, for holding six copies, ‘price 2s, 6d., 


can be obtained at the Office, 
190, STRAND. 


CoLsvuEN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Contents for JANUARY. No. DLXXXIX. 

A New Serial Novel. 
STRONGER THAN DEATH. 
By M. SULLIVAN. 

Chaps. IV. and V. 

2. South Kensington, 1868. 

3. The Cuckoo. By the late William Leighton. 

4. Vale and City. 

5 William, Duke of Cumberland. By Pele Mele. 

6. Chanson. By Robert Steggall. 

7. The Two Officers. Part XII. 

- Maria’s Wedding. By Mrs. Bushby. 

9. Dramatic Literature in 1869. By William Mackay. 
10. A Prayer for Temple Bar. By Nicholas Michell. 
U1, French Almanacks for 1870. 

London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 





THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 


Conducted by W. Peg ead. W. Crookes, F.R.S., IT 
R_ Hunt, F.RS., H. Woodward, F.G.S. FZS. and J. Samuelson, 
Editor. "illustrated with =, "Coloured and One Plain Page 
Plates, and Twelve Woodcuts. No. XXV. January, 1870, Price 58. 
I. Light and Sound: an yh a sf their Reputed 
Analogy. Illustrated. By W. F. Barrett, F C 8., Natural 
Science Master at the London Saseeationdh College, &. 
II. On the Principles and Methods of Sewage Irrigation. 


Ill. The wo Solar my at of August last. Illustrated. By 
William Crookes F. 
Iv. neleeeion in Science for ' 


V. On Idioey. By P. Martin Duncan, * M_B. Lond. F.R S. &e. 


VI. = og Imperial School of Forestry. By Alfred Pen- 
lly, B.A. Cambridge a 
VII. The | oe, as Earth of the South-west of E By 
tate, Associate Lin. Soc. F.G.8. &. 


843 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. post free, 


HE CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. By 
aXe" J: BALDWIN BROWN, Author of the * Home Life,’ 


1. The [mem og Maxim. 

2. Self- Disc: 

3. Self- a 

4. The Inner Cirele—Home and Friends. 

5. The eee Clneto-— Business and the State. 

+ + Getting on in Lift 
The Iemy of she Birds and the Lilies. 

z On Release from Care. 

9. Why should a Living Man Complain? 

10. The Lights and 9 of Experience. 

11. Un Living for Eternity. 


London: Elliot Steck, 62, Paternoster-row. 





Notices = ~ vl se Scientific Works. 
Chronicles of Science. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


[HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. 


Contents. 
1. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. ey eee Author of ‘ Cometh up 
asa Flower,’ Chapters XXX XXVIII. 
2. CHARACTERISTICS of MODERN PAINTING. 
3. Thee CONCERN RAIRES* te. MEARS. By Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope. 
4. MADEMUISELLE SCUDERI. A Tale of the Seventeenth 
Century. (Concluded ) 
WHAT WOMEN THINK ABOUT MEN. 
. AN ACTING CHARADE. 
. The STORY of MY FIRST CIRCUIT. 
ARACE fora WIFE. By the Author of ‘ Breezie Langton.” 
Chap. _I. The Belle of the Ball. 
IL. The Denziens of Glinn. 
Ill. A Project-d Alliance. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL 
of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. &c. 
Price 4d. Weekly. 


No. 526, published this day, contains:— 
Various Methods for the Estimati f M Micro- 
oe | woo -Experiments to Demonstrate Increase 
eight in of Transparent Sub- 
ph E —%, | ep coe Sugar covtained in Wine—Chemical 
— tion of Phoxphorescence of = Sea— 
ic Gravity of the Water of the Black Sea— Bronze Pow 

Rien Sources near the pian Sea—Influence which Water 
exercises upon the Durable Decomposition of Saline Matter, 
and upon the Thermic Phenomena by which these Decompo- 
sitions are SieapewePitiaes and ree Proceedings of 


This Journal also dic List of Chemical 
pS published Abroad pore hn thet — Week, with Abstracts of 


Exes 




















London: seg ‘Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Man- 
chester: J. Heywood. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 





VICTOR BUGO’S NEW STORY. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1870. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
The SILKEN BANNER: A Story of Sedgemoor. By Joseph 
Hatton, Author of ‘ Christopher Kenwick’ (Lilustrated.) 
By ORDER of the KING: a Romance of English History. By 


= by ee = (1Ulastrated. 
Book the py (continued). 


Chap. I11.—What reason could a Gold Piece have to 
inure itself by mizing with a crowd 
of Big Pennies. 


ae ay. —Syvmptoms of Poisoning. 


— Abyssus Abyssum Vocat. 
Book the Fourth. ~The Fortare, Vault. : 
Chap. 1.—' . Gwynp 





oni. —From Gay to Grave, 
BEZIQUE. By the Author of * Cavendish on Whist.’ 
A LAY of FREEDOM. By the Author of * Lyrical Fancies.’ 
ALABAMAS of the FUTURE. 
LOVE IMMORTAL. 
APPLAUSE, CALLS, and ENCORES. By Dutton Cook. 
PEAS with the KNIFE. By the Author of the ‘Epicure’s 
Year-Book.’ 


The NEMESIS of FLIRTATION. 


wis. ep seoaret By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of ‘ Diana 
ow no Second Loentinans, ) 
Cha ve V.—A Dou 


_* The | Proper Thing to do.” 
? VIL—The —. — 
= VIII.—Undecided. 


NOTES, INCIDENTS, and CORRES PONDENCE. 
Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie street, E.C. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS FOR 1870. 


EVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Annual Subscription, 22. 10s.; free by post, 22. 183. 

Orders for the above and other Foreign Periodicals for 1870 should 

be forwarded as soon as possible to prevent delay or disappoint- 


ment. 
*,* A List of Foreign Periodicals post free on application. 


The foll New Catal 
a bam ba - 


CATALOGUE of MODERN FOREIGN THEOLOGY. 

CATALOGUE of GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS. 

CATALOGUE of MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. 

CATALOGUE of FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

CATALOGUE of MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
David Nutt, 270, Strand. 





issued by Davin Nutr sent post 





Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
THs CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents for JANUARY. 
1. The ROMAN CURIA. By the Rev. Professor Cheetham. 
2. DANIEL DEFOE. By John Dennis. 


3. HEGELand HIS COMMER Om with BRITISH THOUGHT. 
By T. Collyns Simons, LL. 


4. CATHEDRAL REFORM in Salar. By J.C. MacDonnell 
D.D. Dean of Cashel. sia - 


5. Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

6. LOVERS of the LOST. By Josephine E. Butler. 

7. AFEW THOUGHTS onthe LAITY. By a Layman. 

aA Saas VINDICATION. By Herbert 8. 
eats. 


9. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludguate-hill. 





EDITED BY MR. FROUDE. 
On Saturday, joneuay 1st, will be published, price 2s. 6d. the 
First Number of a New Serizs of 
RASER’S MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. 
FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Contents. 
England and her Colonies. By tt wean mciine. 
estward: a Grandfather's D 
“Lunar Warmth and Stellar H 
irish Elections and the Tetlemneo of the Priests. 


Rambles in Devon. By Patricius Walker. 
issez-faire. By Robert Williams. 

= 

Dr. Robert Lee, of Edinburgh : a Sketch, by § by Shirley. ., 


The Last ** Field-Day” in the New York ** Room.” 
reland and the Irish Land Question. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


By J. Lowry 








Now ready, One Shilling, Nol 121, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 


Contents. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
hapters 28, 29. 
GLIMPSES of CHRISTMAS in the DAYS of OLD. 
SHAMROORIAR A. 
ie The Pre-Unionist 
. A Page of SS. Supplied. 
The STREAM that HURRIES BY. By Gerald Griffin. 
OUR NEW BISHOP. Apropos of the ‘* @cumenical.” 
The KING of SWEDEN'S POEMS. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 10. 7 me goes round among the Childers- 
«. i. Min ig tidersleigh loses a Home and finds a 


ens 
» 12. The General Meeting. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Price 28. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXVIII. JANUARY, 1870. 


1. The Jewish Messiah. IT. ak’ Samuel Davidosn, D.D. LL.D. 
2. Johannes Reuchlin. By R. Drummond, B.A 

a enn. B: AAS Cornish, M.A. 
4. Dr. 


Lee. By H. 
5A _—_ Inquiry into the Limiteo of f Clerical B Belief. By Court- 


6. Notices of ‘Books. 


Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Coven . London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin” 


(With an Illustration.) 





burgh. 


IASTE and the STUDY of ART. — The 

BUILDER of THIS Wank 1. os by, ost 5d.—contains 
View and Plan of Ford House, Lingfield r. Gambier Parry 
on Taste ; Prof. Church on Domestic Art ; anew Testing 4 
with Illustration: the Holborn Aceident ; John Gibson, the 
Sculptor. and other Papers. —1, York-s treet, Covent-garden, 
W.C., and all Newsmen.—A New Volume next Week. 








Now published, crown 8yo. pp. 336, price 4. 
ACTS and DATES; or, the Leading Events 


in Sacred and Profane History, and the Princi ~| Facts in 
the various Physical Sciences; Se Memory being aided through- 
out by a Simple and Natural Met 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACKAY, as D. F.R.G. 
Author of ‘A Menual of Modern as y, Pisthunatical, 
Physical, and Political,” Cc. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In the press, 8vo. 
ECONNOITRING in ABYSSINIA: a 
price fo the “Arsival of _o Fame 4 Bode’ of tae awed Party 
By COLONEL H. 8ST. CLAIR WILKINS, R.E., 
Aide-de-Camp to the Ques Sea ae Abyssinian 


Witha ien.ont Ten Coloured Views from Original Drawings. 








th, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MRS. GERALD'’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 
> By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. By Mrs. HENRY 
WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 3 vols. 
“From first to last, this well-planned story is sustained with 
admirable spirit. ”_ Daily Telegraph. 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘Steven Laurence, Yeoman,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The Le of this story is original and well worked out. There 
is a wealth of power in the k which — raise the authoress 
to a front rank among novelists.”—Specta 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 
York. By R. B. KIMBALL, Author of ‘ Student Life,’ &. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 

Also, early in January, 

The oD LOVE and the NEW: a Tale of 
Athens. SIR EDWARD CREASY, Author of ‘The 
Fifteen Dee sive Battles of the World.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, 4to. cloth boards, gilt edges, price 78. 6d. 
CENES in the EAST; consisting of Twelve 


Photographic Views of Places mentioned in the Bible, 

ee executed, with Sy EX Letter-press. By the Rev. 

_B. TRISTRAM, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Author of * "The Land 
5 c. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77, Great Queen- 
street, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W., and by 
the Booksellers. 

In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the 
Purposes of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D., &ec. 
London : z Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover: street, Piccadilly. 








Small dto. cloth, ‘Jos. 


HE TINKER of SWAFFHAM, and other 

Poems and Translations. By J. WALKER, Author of ‘The 

Divine Panoply ; or, a Suit of Armour for the Soldier of C hrist,” 
and a ‘ Record of Past Labours connected with Sunday Schools.’ 


Leamington : G. F. Dew. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. 
LIND HARRY’S WALLACE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by JOHN JAMIE- 
SON, D.D. A Reprint of the Celebrated Edition of 1820. 
Glasgow : M. Ogle & Co. . London: Simpkin & C Co. ; 





Tn 8¥0. pp. 588, price 168. cloth, 


IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 

This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground 
of maasalative Philosophy. It solves the contradictions supposed 
by Sir W. Hamilton inherent i in the Idea of the Infinite. 

2" I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of 
jeas. 


Parr II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on Hegel. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, in 8vo. with Mane and Diagrams, price 16. 
HE PEDIGREE ofthe ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


An Argument, Historical and Scientific, on English Ethno- 
logy, showing the Progress of Race-Amalgamation in Britain 
from the Earliest Times, with especial reference to the Incor- 
geration of of fort ed Aborigines. By THOMAS NICHOLAS, 

c 


By the same Author, price 18., or gratis to purchasers of the 
above Work, 


An EXAMINATION of VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR JAMES’S JUDGMENT, with an Account of its Dis- 
missal by the Court of Appeal in Chancery, in the case of the 
Book entitled ‘ The Pedigree of the English People.’ 

London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- -row. 


Just published, in 8vo. pp. 536, price 15s. cloth, 
mesAS the PRINCE. By J. W. Bosan- 


QUET, F.R.A.S. Second Edition, Yich Corrections and 
Additions “Lilusiated with a Map of the Solar Helipss of the 
15th of June, B.c. 763, registered at Nineveh, and foretold by 
Amos viii. 9; with Fac-similes of Three Ancient Tombstones from 
the Crimea, showing how the Jews’ Descendants of the Ten 
Tribes have preserved the yom of their Captivity under Shalman- 
ezer as the Year B.c. 80, a complete Chronological Table, 
ee Secular with Hebrew Chronology, from the Year n.c. 

000 to a.p. 33, and a Treatise on the Sabbatical Years and J ubilees. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 78. 6d. 8vo. extra cloth, lettered, 


yore PATRONYMICUS; or, the Ety- 
ogy of Ngee aoe , BY RICHARD STEPHEN 
CHARNOC K, Ph. Dr. F.S.A. F.E . &c. Also, price 148., demy 
8vo. cloth lettered, Verba "fealaniias or, Words Derived from 
Proper Names. 
London: Triibner & Co., 60, Paternoster- Tow. 


~~ HANDSOME | CHRISTMAS PRESENT “FOR . BOY 8. 


PoOstaGE- “STAMP ALBUM. By Justin 
ALLIER. Ninth le egeo Homage get revised and con- 
siderably enlarged, containing Coins, Arms and Flags of each 
Country, Maps and Diagrams. 532 F a cloth, 10s. ; half moroeco, 
122.; morocco, I4*. Postage, 1s. 4d. 
Johnson & Rowe, 15 and 16, Gough-square, E.C. 





Just published, price 6d.; per post for seven stamps, 


HE IKISH TENANT-RIGHT QUESTION 
EXAMINED, by a Comparison of the Law and Practice of 
England with the Law and Practice of Ireland ; with Suggestions 
oh m the Basis of Legislation aud the Consequences which would 
slow % Adoption of eet, ae Tenure or the Ulster Tenant- 
By ROBERT BAXTER, Esq 
me lions Edward Stanford, Gand 7, Charing Cross, 


This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. a Second 
Edition of 


UPS AND THEIR CUSTOMS. 


“ A collection of admirable recipes for the brewing of cups.” 
Observer. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


No. I. on January lst, 1870. Price 1s. (Tobe continued Monthly 
until completed in one volume), 


i ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. Figured and 
Described by JOHN H. MARTIN, Secretary to the Maid- 
stone and Mid-Kent Natural History Society. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


| H. HORNE’S “ DEATH of MARLOWE.” 
'e A New Edition will be published on the 24th of December, 
1869, by T. H. Lacy, 89, Strand, London, price 1s. 

“It seems to me very much what Kit Marlowe himself might 
| have written of the violent death of some other great and way- 
ward genius, under similar circumstances, had the idea struck 
him.”—Mary Russell Mitford. 

‘In my humble opinion it contains the very salt of the Old 
Drama. I was delighted and surprised.”—Lord Lytton 

‘It isa masterly specimen of the soncentration of a world of 

oa passion and sympathy.”—Leigh Hu 
t has extraordinary power. * Blizabeth Barrett Browning. 











AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NOEL D’AUVERGNE. 
RICHARDSON, A.B. 
“ A very interesting novel.”—Freeman’s Journa 
“A story of matchless beauty. It is full of incident oe 


By SAMUEL 


Times. 
“Tt is refreshing to light upon a work written with hall the cul- 
tivated taste of the scholar and all the refinement of the Christian 
gentleman.”— Tipperary Free Press. 


London: R. Washbourne, 18a, Paternoster-row. 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS ror 1870. 


REVUE des DEUX MONDES. Annual Sub- 
ee 108. ; free by post, 27. 188. Single Numbers, 3s. ; 


postage, 4d. 

MAGASIN des DEMOISELLES. Annual 
Subscription, . ; free by post, 14s. With the ANNEXE, 15s.; 
free by post, 1 

LA MODE “ILLUSTREE, with Coloured 
Album. Annual Subscription, 11. 5s.: by post, 11. 10s. 

_*«* Subscriptions also received for all Foreign Reviews, Maga- 

zines, &c. 


BARTHES & LOWELL’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (No. 14, for January, 1870) of Cheap, Second-hand 
Foreign Works, in all Departments of Literature, in good 
Library Condition, just ready. Free by post for a penny stamp. 

Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 

street, London, W. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 
I ANDBOOK of PHYSICALGEOGRAPHY, 
By KEITH JOHNSTON, Jun. F.R.G.S. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh, and 74, Strand, London. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Tito NEW JERUSALEM and its HEAVENLY 
_DOCERIEE. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Introd 








to the puier 's exhaustive \. 
the Books of — and us—The ao 

Princi es and leading Truths of the Christian Faith are set forth 
with the utmost brevity and clearness—The C See. on the 
Divinity of our Lord, the Holy Scriptures, Faith, Liberty, Piety 

the Church, the Sacraments, and on Ecclesiastical a Cie 
Government, are models of profound Theological thought and 
simple and condensed expression, worthy of attentive study in 
presence of current religious controversies. 

A complete List of Swedenborg’s Works on application. 


James Speirs, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


YHE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? 
Charity or Astherty? A An Eis occasioned by the recent 
Letter of Pope all Protestants and other Non- 
Catholics, By the Rev. ‘AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. Trin 
cipal Topics :—The two Centres of Unity, Jerusalem and nal =. 
The Pope’s Letter and the Alleged Supremnoy of Peter. 
by which the Church in Rome absorbed the City of 3 ite 
itself, and_claimed Universal Monarchy in the Person of the 
Supreme Pontif. Exhortation to the Unity, not of despotic 
Authority, but of Charity and Faith. Answer to the Pope’s Letter 
in the language of De Lyra—the Church to be made OnE by means 
of Angelic Men, with the Trumpet of Preachivg, gathering to 
gether the Elect in the Unity or Cuariry. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


SUPERIOR. SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER 'S READING and SPELLING, in 
asy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 
Diseyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 57th Edi- 
tion. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 302nd Edition. Price 1s, 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, with 
Engravings. 48th Edition. Price 6d. 

London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co.; 
penton: & Co. Edinburgh : “anes & Boyd. Dublin: M’Glashan 
& Co., and W. H. Smith & Son. 

To be ready in Jaxvany, 18; 1870. 
200 pages, fcap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


AVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK; 
Practical French Lessons for Beginners. 

This new publication has all the characteristics that have made 
the Author's books popular. The Lessons consist of Questions 
and Answers in clear and lively conversational French, so as to 
be easily understood and remembered. The work is based upon 
, and chiefly | aims at enabling the Pupils to acquire 








PUBLISHED by BLACKIE & SON. 


——— 


Now ready, in One handsome Volume, Lay 8vo. elegantly bound 


in cloth, gilt top, 31 
The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely 


Great and the Infinitely my, . F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 
Illustrated by 343 Engra aie on W fh of which 73 are full- 
paged, and 4 Coloured Pla 

“* Handsome illustrated sift book, intended to serve a higher 
and more useful end than most of the other works which come 
to our hands... We can honestly commend the work, which is as 
admirably as it is co gerd illustrated.”— Times. 

“The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as a good 
pioneer to more exact studies. The woodcuts, however, are the 
great charm of the compilation; and we have no doubt it will 
find what it deserves—a popularity among English readers.” 

Saturday Review. 


It. 
In 2 large vols., insintiog ths  _—_— imperial 8vo. 


The IMPERIAL ‘GAZETTEER : a 


General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statis- 
tical, and Descriptive. With a Supplement bringin the 
Information down to the Latest Time. Edited by W. G 
BLACKIE, Ph.D. F.R.G.S. Illustrated an about 800 Wood 
Engravings of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 

“This excellent book of reference... All the articles we have 
examined, whether long or short, exhibit a greater degree of 
correctness in minute detail than we should have thought prac- 
ticable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum 


Imperial 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the IMPE- 


RIAL GAZETTEER, separately, embracing the moet recent 
Geographical Information. With numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings. 
“It is indisp ble to the p s of the original work, and 
will be found a very useful ‘Supplement to any other work of 
similar character.”—Notes and Queries. 


Iv. 
Imperial 4to. half morocco, 31. 108. 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHI- 


TECTURE; consisting of Thirty selected Examples of Villas 
and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen different Architects. 
recently erected. They are illustrated by Plans, Elevations. 
and Details; with full Description, and in nearly every 
instance with a Statement of their Actual Cost. 





readi in under and fluency in speaking French. The 
price (1s 6d. ) will put within the reach of all the advantages of a 
system which is becoming more general every day. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Sampson Low & Co. ; 
Dulau & Co.; Hachette & Co. 


B ULFICO: a Comedy, in Three Acts, 
Price One Shilling. 
Mr. Lacy, Theatrical Publisher, Strand. 











THE NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
(CHRISTMAS EVE with the SPIRITS; or, 
Canon's Wanderings through Ways Unknown, with 
further Tidings of Scrooge and Tiny Tim. Original Lllustrations, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 29. 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers in 
— or Country; or free by post, direct from the Publishers, at 


sali, Simmons & Co. Publishers, &c., Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-squarey W. 
HANDSOME CHRISTMAS 1 PRESENT. 
This day is published, price 3s. 62. handsomely bound in cloth, 
extra gilt, 


A GROSS of ACROSTICS. Edited by YRam. 

Dedicated to the Countess Spencer. 

“ Certain general inducements are used to make saleable your 
cause in gross.”— Hooker. 

Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. Stationers’ Hall-court 








Just published, 


PLUSIEUES MENUISERIES, comme 
rtaulx, Garderobes, Buffets, Chilits, Tables, Arches, 

Selles, Bancs, Escabelles, Rouleaux a pendre Touailles, Casses & 

Verres, et beaucoup d’autres sortes d’ouvrages, %: tout fort artiste 

ment agencé et marqué par le fameux PAUL VREDEMAN 

Mi RIESE, ae mis en lumi¢re par G. A. van Trigts 

0a 

Tasae of Art and c sllectors of Old Furniture will no het gd 

welcome this beautiful and exact reproduction, as the original is 

seldom to be met with. 


VUES @’ATHENES et de ses MONUMENTS. 
Photographiés d’aprés Nature. Par HENRY BECK. With 
52 Soon Folio oblong, cloth, 102. 

These magnificent views have met with the i admiration 

all “rriends of Art and Archeology on the Continent. The 
pF. have been executed with the highest finish, and the work 


is altogether unique in its way. 
better souvenir of Athens cannot be imagined, apart from 
its archeological value, than this work. 


GALERIE des MARBRES ANTIQUES du 
MUSEE CAMPANA a ROME, Sculptures Grecques et Romaines, 
avec une Introduction et un Texte Descriptif. Par HENRY 
D’ESCAMPS. With 108 Photographic Plates. Folio, 9. 
“The choicest objects of that choice eer | by turns aatlent 
our eyes in these hundred and eight. 7 endidly executed photo- 
araphic plates. — are e accompanie bya learned commentary 





“This is a volume that those about to build villa resi 
cottages may usefully study. The combined wit of nineteen oxohi- 
tects can scarcely fail to furnish information that it will be a gain 
to them to acquire.”—Builder. 








Buacklz & Son, 44, Paternoster-row, 





and i 
A more ductionat way of studying Ancient Art, Archmology, 
Antiquities and History, than turning over these plates, we 
searcely know 

“We certainly know of few more splendid recent works of Art 
in the shape of books than this.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.c. 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 


LIST OF 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


NEW BOOKS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








* * Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all 
forthcoming W orks of general interest as they appear:— 


A Diary IN THE East, by W. H. Russell 

Tax “Ros Roy” on THE JonDan, by John Macgregor 
Tue Hoty Grail, by Alfred Tennyson 

L’EsTRanGe’s Lirz OF Mary RussELL MitFoRD 
Historical SKETCHES, by Mrs. Oliphant 

Juventus Munpt, by William Ewart Gladstone 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL Caucasus, by D. W. Freshfield 
Diary oF Henry Crass ROBINSON 

Howipays on Hieu Lanps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
Tas Queen oF THE ArR, by John Ruskin 

Tue Last oF TH8 TASMANIANS, by James Bonwick 
From LiverPoot To St. Louis, by Rev. Newman Hall 
Arno?’s Memoir oF Dr. JAMES HAMILTON 

Mavrice’s Lectures oN SociaL Moratity 

Home Lirz or Sir Davip BrewstsEr, by Mrs. Gordon 
At Home wits THe Brerons, by Mrs. Palliser 
Norss 1n Itauy, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

He Knew He Was Rigot——Ta#E MInNisTER’s WIFB 
NorManpDy Picturgsqug, by Henry Blackburn 
Pictures oF HuNGaRIAN Lir8——HIRBLL 

Earty YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY, by E. de Pressensé 
A Book asout Rosgs, by S. Reynolds Hole 

Opgs AND Epopgs oF Horace, by Lord Lytton 
HisToRIcAL GL8Anines, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Mary Quzen or Scots, by John Hosack 

Puese’s Morusr, by Mrs. Meredith——OvERDALB 
Norges oN Burcunypy, by C. R. Weld 

Lire AND Remains oF Dr. Rosert Leg, by R. H. Story 
Tue Poarsvuit or HoLingss, by Dr. Goulburn 
BRIGHSTONE SERMONS, by Bishop Moberly 

Bisnor HAMILTON: A SKETCH, by Rev. H. P. Liddon 
Tue UnxinpD Worp, by the Author of ‘ John Halifax’ 
GaRsTANGS oF GARSTANG GrRanos, by T. A. Trollope 
LETTERS FROM THE East, by William C. Bryant 
Ligat AND TroTH, by Dr. Bonar. New Series 
PIoNBERING IN THE Pampas, by R. A. Seymour 

THe Sacagistan’s HoussEHoLD——CuT ADRIFT 
PETHERICK’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

New Tracks 1N NortH America, by Dr. Bell 
ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON, by George Macdonald 
Szrmons, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 

A CRUISE IN THE ‘GorGoON,’ by W. Cope Devereux 
Memoirs oF BaRnoN BunsgEN——ROLAND YORKER 

Mrs. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL——TOO Bricut To Las? 
Tae Hore. pu Petit St.-JBAN——MABELDEAN 
Desenuam's Vow, by Amelia B. Edwards 

Lgecxy’s History or Evropgan Morats 

Lire oF Sin WILLIAM HamMI.ton, by Prof. Veitch 
Tus EpvucaTIoN oF THE Hgart, by Mrs. Ellis 

PLAcgEs AND PgoPLE, by J. C. Parkinson 

In Sink ATTIRE——H1ITHERTO——F or HER SAKB 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLORA MACDONALD 

Locn’s NARRATIVE OF OCCURRENCES IN CHINA, 1860 
HueH Latimer: A BiogRraPuy, by Rev. R, Demaus 
MISCRLLANIES, by Francis W. Newman 

MACcLEAR'S APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL EvROPE 

Mapamge How anp Lapy Way, by Rev. C. Kingsley 
Lapy Berry, by Christabel Coleridge——WENDERHOLMB 
Lire or JoHNn Gisson, R.A., by Lady Eastlake 
ALFRED THE GREAT, by Thomas Hughes 

Srorigzgs ron My CHinpren, by E. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
THE Rose oF JERICHO, edited by Hon. Mrs. Norton 
NoBLEssk OBLIGE——OBERON SPELL——-OLDBURY 
BIckMoR8’s TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
FreuDAL CasTLes OF FRANCB——THE BEGGYNHOF 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr. KRUMMACHER 

Tue HIGHLANDS oF BraziL, by Captain Burton 
REALMAH——ON THB EDGE OF THE STORM——VIOLA 

A Summer in Icetanp, by C. W. Paijkull 

PuHINgAS Finn——WEB WIFIE——MALBONB 

Memoir oF JoHN Grey oF Ditston, by J. E. Butler 
MgMOIR AND Remains OF ARTHUR HuGH CLOUGH 





Visit to Egypt, by Hon. Mrs. William Grey 
Greater Britain, by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke 
Tue RinG aNp THE Boox, by Robert Browning 
SEEKERS arTeR Gop, by F. W. Farrar 

Her Magsgsty’s Towgr, by W. H. Dixon 

History OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. 8, Creasy 
Wattacer’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
ANOTHER ENGLAND (VicToRIA), by E. C. Booth 
NoontTipg 1n SycHaR, by Dr. Macduff 

VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE, edited by R. F. Burton 
THE Porg AND THE CouNcIL, by “ Janus” 

THE Spanish BARBBR——SUSAN FIELDING 

Lirg oF EDWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman 
Tus Croust AND THB CAKE——VERONIQUB 
CuRIosiTIES OF OLDEN Times, by S. Baring-Gould 
THe Meraruors oF St. PauL, by J. S. Howson 
Lire or Dr. Grorce PetRiz, by William Stokes 
Tue EarRTHLY PaRaDise——TH#E SPaNisH GYPSY 
Forstgr’s BioGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
Lire oF Rev. JouHn KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar 
MILMAN’s ANNALS OF St. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Forest Lirg 1n Acabig, by Capt. Hardy 

Yoneer’s HisToRicAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH Bark 
Lessons OF THE CROSS AND Passion, by Dr. Vaughan 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth 
Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault 
Dottings In Panama, by Capt. Bedford Pim 
Lorgna DoongE——KaTHLEEN——HavntTeD LIVES 
Habit AND INTELLIGENCER, by Joseph John Murphy 
MADEMOISELLE D’ EsTANVILLE——MARTHA PLANEBABERB 
My Houipay 1n Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden 
Taz PRoMENADES OF Paris, by W. Robinson 
ConsTITUTIONAL ProGress, by Montagu Burrows 
Lirz oF Davip Garrick, by Percy Fitzgerald 
MU.ier’s Facts AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN 
Bygways in Evrorg, by Bayard Taylor 
EastWick’s SkgTcHEs oF Lire IN VBNEZUBLA 
Rassam’s History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
THE GosPgL AND MopEgN Lirg, by J. Ll. Davies 
Tug Inp1an Tribes oF GuIANA, by W. H. Brett 
WITHIN AN ACB——ONB YBAB—— ONLY HERSELF 
Bucnanan’s Lire or AupvBoN——Iza’s S70RY 
BioGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau 
LANCASHIRE: ITS PuRITANISM, &c., by Dr. Halley 
Daisy in THE Fixx, by the Author of ‘ Queechy’ 
Tue HIGHLANDS oF TURKEY, by Rev. H. F. Tozer 
WRECKED 1N PorT——ON a ConaL REBF 

Lives OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook 
Kriyesiey’s Livss oF THE Henmits——Cagpo 
Davip Luioyp’s Last WiLt——D1ana’s CRESCENT 
Tue NILE AND ITs BANKS, by Rev. A. C. Smith 
N&LLIB’s MEMORIES—ONLY AN EARL——THE O. V. H. 
Binngy’s SERMONS IN THE WEIGH-HOUSB CHAPEL 
Lire oy Epmunp Keay, by F. W. Hawkins 

Sr. CLaig AND BRoPHy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA 
Lire anp Lerrers or Dr. F. W, FabER 

Tue Voyacs or H.M.S, *‘GaLaTEA’ 

Tue Secret DisPatca——NatTvuRsE’s NOBLEMAN 
Degvrignt’s RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDBLSSOHN 
TRAGEDIES OF A’scHYLOS, by Rev. E, H. Plumptre 
Unper THE WILLows, by James R. Lowell 
CHRISTIAN OsBORNE’S FrigNDS——KITTY 
MISCELLANEOUS PogMS, by Rev. John Keble 

Notes at HomME AND ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt 
Yacut Voracg on THE Nixie, by Emily Lott 
Sones anpD VgRsEs, by Captain Whyte-Melville 
Tuat Boy or Norcorr’s—CountTry CouRTSHIPS 
JEPHSON AND E_mairst’s Lirz IN JAPAN 

Sermons, by Rev. J. Ker-——Rg.IGious REPUBLICS 
MARKHAN’S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

Tue Perrect Man, by the Rev. Harry Jones 





Lire AND Lerrers oF Faraday, by Dr. Bence Jones 
Frovupe’s REIGN OF ELIZABETH. New Vols. 

Goop St, Lovis anp His Timgs, by Mrs. Bray 
THEODORA: A TALE FoR GIRLS, by E. M. Norris 
Heagepitary GENIvs, by Francis Galton 

Cox’s SEARCH FOR WINTER SUNBEAMS IN CORSICA 
THovcGHtTs on Lire Sciencs, by Benjamin Place 
Memoir oF Gustave BgrGenrotn, by W. C. Cartwright 
CuHeEster’s TRANSATLANTIC SKBTCHES 

Hortren’s WonDERFUL CHARACTERS 

THE WORLD OF THE SBA, by Moquin-Tandon 

Hanpy Book oF THE British Musgum, by T. Nichols 
Tug Macyakrs, by A. J. Patterson 

Lirg oF Rossini, by H. Sutherland Edwards 
Howirt’s NorTHERN HEIGHTS OF LonDoN 

Sainine Licut, by Miss Marsh——My Insect QUBEN 
Essays oN Woman’s Work AND WoMAN’s CULTURB 
Mopsa THE FatRy——VEsTINA’s MARTYRDOM 

Tue Subsection OF Women, by John Stuart Mill 
OvursELVES: Essays ON WoMBN, by E. L. Linton 
Carmina Crucis, by Dora Greenwell 

Sgvect WriTinGs oF Viscount STRANGFORD 

LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau 

Tue Open Secret: Sermons, by A. J. Morris 

Founp Dgap——Mary STaANLEY——LILY or LUMLBY 
AkTHUR’s SEAT——PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE 

THE EXPeDITION TO ABYSSINIA, by Captain Hozier 
Country WALKS, by the Rev, W. Houghton 

THE GERMAN WORKING-MAN, by James Samuelson 
Lost IN THE JUNGLE, by Paul du Chaillu 

Lovg Mg ror My Lovs——My Engmy'’s DAUGHTER 
OLp Ena@uish History ror CHILDREN, by E. Freeman 
Burizp ALONE——FoRGOTTEN BY THE WORLD 

ER.ine THE Bou, by R. M. Ballantyne 

PRITCHARD’s HULSEAN LECTURES, 1867 

Lire oF OLiveR CROMWELL, by J. R. Andrews 

Tue Discovery OF THE GREAT West, by F. Parkman 
ALLEN’s Visit TO QUEENSLAND——OLD-Town FOLKS 
A Tae or Erernity, by Gerald Massey 
CHATTERTON: A BiocRapnHy, by Dr. Wilson 
BLinpPITsS——TRIALS OF AN Hgeingss——Fa.LsE CoLovuBs 
Lirs oF Bishop ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams 
Rosin GRay——THE MoonsTONE——V ALENTINE FORDE 
Bampton Lecturgs, 1868, by Dr. Moberly 

Ry.e’s CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE Last CENTURY 
Tue Ministry 1N GALiLes, by Dr. Hanna 

THe CLose oF THE MinistRY, by Dr. Hanna 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED Lig 

Tue Purits or St. Jonn THE Diving——CLAUDIA 
Unpgr Lock anp Key——EQual To E1Taek FoRTUNE 
Works oF Dr. James HamIttTon. Vols. I. to III. 
Five OLp FRignDs AND A YOUNG PRINCE 

Tue Vicar’s CourntsHip——Down 1n DEVON 

Lire oF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE 

Tue BLACKBIRD OF BADEN ——DaAIsiz’s DREAM 

Dr. Haroip’s Notg-BookK——-THE AMAZON 

Ovee THE ALLEGHANIES, by J. L. Peyton 

Dicxson’s SKETCHES OF THE HIsTORY OF JAPAN 
NAPOLEON AT FonTAINEBLBAU, by Sir Neil Campbell 
Saxon'’s Five YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATB 
Porms, by M. B. Smedley——Miss LANGLEY’s WILL 
Essays ON ART 1N ENGLAND, by Dutton Cook 
PLowpen’s ABYSSINIA——-WHYMPER’S ALASKA 
ADaAMs’s Burigp CiT1zs OF CAMPANIA 

LACORDAIBE’S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST 

A County Famity——A PgrRrect TREASURB 

Mac aren’s Sermons. New Voiume 

THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC, by W. H. D. Adams 
Lirge in NEWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut.-Col. McCrea 
Essays, by the Rev. James Martineau. New Series 
Tue BATHS AND WELLS OF Evropsg, by J. Macpherson 
Memoir OF THE Rav, W. C. Burns, by Rev. Islay Burns 


AND SEVERAL NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
*,* THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 








Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


_  ARevised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, with List of Works of the best Authors, in elegant bind- 
ings, suitable for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and well adapted for Christmas, Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is Now Ready, and will be 


forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
CITY OFFICE :—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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({USTAVE DORE, 





‘peomas HOOD. 











HEIR UNITED CHEF-D’EUVRE.—No 
more brilliant book will be on atom room tables at Christ- 
mas or any other time, said the Atheneum. 


Fo (THOMAS), CHOICE POEMS of, 21s. 











ABTIST’S PROOFS, 84s. 





PHOTOGRAPHS, 42s. 





PAC SMILES, 428. 





FOOD. DORE.— The Spectator considers that 


“This volume contains some of his (Doré’s) finest work.” 


F700P- DORE —The Daily Telegraph remarks 
that “ This book will be sure of a welcome.” 








OOD-DORE.—Notes and Queries says that 
“This hook < destined to take the foremost rank among 
the books of beauty. 


F120? DoRE. —The Standard says that ‘“ M. 
Doré has achieved a great success.” 








GUSTAVE DORE and THOMAS HOOD. 





M*®§ KILMANSEGG. 





BY THOMAS HOOD. 





[LLUSTRATED by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





MES KILMANSEGG, 21s. 





RTIST’S PROOFS, super-royal 4to. (only 50 
for sale), 210s. 


plan PROOFS, 42s. 








Iss RILMARSEOG. —See the Times, 
Av December 6th hE I Pep eS 
IsS KI LMANSEGG. —The shone ob- 
serves that “ Sucha volume marks an epoch f in literature.” 
ISS KILMANS EGG. —The Satu rday Review 
thinks that “‘ This volume is really remarkable.” 











ISS KILMANSEGG.—The Spectator says, 

say with perfect truth that we never remember 

seeing mee ‘oO any poem which add so much to the wealth 
of of conception it contains, and add it in the same spirit.” 


M3, KILMANSEGG and her PRECIOUS 








[He ANGLICAN MYSTERIES of PARIS 





EVEALED in the STIRRING ADVEN- 
TURES of 


(CAPTAIN MARS and his TWO FRIENDS, 











MESSIzuRs SCRIBBLEY & DAUBITON, 





BY SMITH, PAYNE & CO. 





GQUPER-ROYAL, 4to. 21s. 





HAxDNS UNIVERSAL INDEX of BIO- 
GRAPHY. 





noe the CREATION to the PRESENT 


BEGUMBAGH. 


‘THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


Now Ready, contains a thrilling Episode of the Indian Mutiny, entitled 


BEGUMBAGH. 





Cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. with Two Maps, 
THE COLONIAL QUESTION. 


SAN JUAN WATER BOUNDARY 
QUESTION 


As affecting the Division of Territory between GREAT BRITAIN 
and the UNITED STATES; 
Containing AMERICAN STATE Parers hitherto UNPUBLISHED in this Country. 
By Viscount MILTON, M.P. 


London: CassELL, Petter & GALPIN. 


THE 





Now Ready, price 6d. unstamped ; 7d. stamped. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


T H E GRAPH 1i°C. 


Containing a TWO-PAGE ENGRAVING of 


CHRISTMAS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. | A DREAM of TOYS. 
SKATING. | The DREAM REALIZED. 
ETIQUETTE on a DESERT ISLAND. FAIRFIELD CHURCH. 


PRIVATE THEATRICAILS. j 
CHRISTMAS CHARACTERS. FIRST NIGHT of a NEW PANTOMIME. 
190, Strand, W.C. 





NEW WORK BY MR. MACGREGOR, 
Now Ready, with 8 Maps, 4 Coloured Illustrations, and 66 Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE ROB ROY on the JORDAN, NILE, 
RED SEA, and GENNESARETH, &c. 


A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. 


By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 
Author of ‘A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe,’ &c. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. PALLISER. 
Now Ready, with 60 Illustrations, post Svo. 12s. 


BRITTANY AND ITS BYE-WAYS; 


With some ACCOUNT of its INHABITANTS and its ANTIQUITIES, derived 
from a Residence in that Country. 


By Mrs. BURY PALLISER, 
Author of ‘ The History of Lace,’ &., 


JoHN Morray, Albemarle-street. 





| gray by J. BERTRAND PAYNE, 
MRL, F.RS.L, F.RGS., 


NIFORM with mq DICTIONARY of 
DATES. 


LOTH, 18s.; Half Calf, 21s.; Calf, 24s.; 


Morocco, 328. 


HAYPNS DICTIONARY of DATES. 
r[SIRTEENTH EDITION. 

















[ue BEST BOOK of its KIND. 





Ciera, 1: 18s.; Half Calf, 21s.; Calf, 24s.; 


Morocco, 32s. 


LOX’: : E. MOXON, SON & CO. Dover- 
street, W. 








BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Now Ready, post 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, 


THE PEARL BYRON; 


Being a NEW and COPYRIGHT EDITION of the 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 


Collated and Revised from the AuTHOR’s MSS, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


“This PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S WORKS is certainly the most remarkable reprint. For HALF-A- 
CROWN may now be had a complete and faithful collection of the poet’s works, 
“‘The BEST EDITION of BYRON is now brought within the means of the poorest student of the eo pen 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


ce cae 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—_—~ 


MADAM HOW and LADY WHY; 


or, First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. », the Rev. 
C. KINGSLEY, Author of. The Water Babies.” Small 8vo. 
with lustr: ations, 78. 


DAISY’S COMPANIONS; or, Scenes 
from Child Life. A Story for Little Girls. By the AUTHOR 
of‘ ee a’s Nest.’ With 9 Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 
38. 


KING GEORGE’S MIDDY. By 
WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of ‘ The Mosie Mirror.’ With 
150 Illustrations by W. 8. Gilbert. Crown 8vo. 6. 


The LOST LEGENDS of the NUR- 


SERY SONGS. By MARY SENIOR CLARKE. With 16 
full-page Illustrations. Imp. 1émo. 5s. 


The BOYS of AXLEFORD. By 


CHARLES CAMDEN. With Illustrations by J. Pettie, 
A.R.A., Houghton, Fraser, and other Artists. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 
SKETCHES. With 104 Illustrations by Otto Speckter and 
others. Post Svo. 63, This volume includes the Stories pub- 
lished in 1868-9. 


The BOY in the BUSH; or, Country 


Life in Australia. By EDWARD HOWE. Crown 8yo. with 
Illustrations by Zwecker, Fraser, and Mahoney, 58. 


n r r? 

AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME for 1869. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 52. 

“For years there has been produced by Mrs. Alfred Gatty a 
magazine for children called‘ Aunt Judy’s Magazine,’ which is 
better of its kind than almost, if not "Gnite, every magazine 
intended for grown-up children.”—Spectator. 


Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRIST- 
MAS-BOX for YOUNG PEOPLE, containing the following 
Volumes, all beautifully printed, neatly bound, andin a cloth 
box, price 31s. 6d.— 

PARABLES from NATURE. 2 vols. 7a. 

WORLDS not REALIZED.—Proverbs Illustrated. 39. 6d, 

DOMESTIC PICTURES. 33. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY’S TALES. 3s. 6d. 

AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 

The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 33. 6d. 

The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &c. 238. 6d. 

The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, &c. 33. 6d. 


~ ? 
Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S PARABLES 
from NATURE. A Handsome Illustrated Edition. 4to. 21s. 
*,* The above edition in 2 vols. ae Be om 10s. 6d. each. Also, 
in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. ;. and in Four Series, 
16mo. illustrated. Series I. 1s. 6d. Serie: 31. aie and IIT. 2s. each; 
or, Series I. and II, in 1 vol. 38. 6d.; Series Til. and LY. in 1 vol. 4s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide 


ANNE PROCTER. A Handsome Illustrated Edition. With 
a brief Memoir by Charles Dickens, and a Portrait. 4to. 218, 
Also Series I. feap. 8vo. 6s.; Series II. 5. 


Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHARLES KEMBLE’S SHAKSPERE 


READINGS. A selection of Seventeen Flaye as pend by him 
before Her Majesty and the ge = by R. J. LANE, 
A. .A. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 68. eac 


*,* Specimen-page sent on sails 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNI.- 
BUS. Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. With 100 Tlus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Demy 8vo. New Edition. 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE CRUIKSIHANK’S TABLE- 
BOOK. Edited by G. A. A7BECKETT. Illustrated with 12 


Steel Plates and 116 Engravings on Wood by G. CRUIK- 
SHANK. Royal 8vo. 163." - , 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S FAIRY 
pienary. Consisting of the famous Stories of Puss-in- 

, Hop-o’-my-Thumb, Cinderella, and Jack and the Bean- 

stalk 1 lilustrated with numerous etchings on steel. Imp. 


The BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. 


Hilnsteated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Demy 1lémo. 





Bett & Daupy, York-street, Covent-garden. 





With the Magazines, price 6s., for JANUARY, 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The One Hundred and First Number. 


The IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

LORD LYTTON’S HORACE. 

REVISION of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The FREE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION—The Union v, The League. 
CCUMENICAL COUNCILS. 

Mr. TENNYSON’'S NEW POEM. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*,* Prepaid Subscription for the year, One Guinea, including 


ONMAP ee 








ODN, ase: Matin otha 27, Paternost 
New Works in Theology, &e. 
——-@-~>—_- 


I. 

LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND 
EPISTLES of PETER. By the Rev. JOHN LILLIE, D.D., 
Author of * Lectures on the Epistle of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians,’ &c. In 8yo. 122. cloth. 


Il. 

MASTERPIECES of PULPIT ELO- 
QUENCE, Ancient and Modern. With Historical yee 
of Preaching in the Different Countries represen 
Biographical and Critical Notices of the several Prosehers 
and their Discourses. By HENRY C. FISH, D.D. In2 vols. 
8yo. 21s. cloth. 

Ill. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. 


By E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., Author of ‘Jesus Christ: 
His Times, Life, and Work.’ In'syo. price 123. cloth. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH in the 


rene aerry and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By 
R. HAGENBACH, D.D., Professor of apie in the 
| 4 of Basle. In 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth, 


The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. 


Advent Sermons by the Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Square 16mo. 18. 6d. cloth. 


Vi. 

ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. A New Translation, 
with Notes and Practical Lessons, by Professor J. H. 
GODWIN, New College, Author of ‘The Apocalypse of St. 
John,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth. 


Vii. 


A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the 


GOSPEL sooenting > - dag hig ging By JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D., Author of e Deus,’ &c. ith an Introductory 
Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, considered as an Appeal to 
the Imagination. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Vill, 


The PROPHECIES of OUR LORD and 


HIS APOSTLES. A Series of Discourses delivered in the 
Cathedral Church of Berlin. By W. HOFFMANN, D.D., 
Shegiste i in Ordinary to the King of Prussia. In crown 8yo. 
clo’ 


London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Old Merry’s Volumes, 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 








O_p Merry.—“ The mirthful old gentleman whose name is on 
the title-page of many a sound and generous — for boys and 
girls. Every one rejoices in Old Merry.”—Athene 


z, 
OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1870. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 5s. 

‘*** Old Merry’s Annual for 1870" is as gay in its Mating as ever, 
as amusing in its prey matter, and as profuse in its illus- 
trations.”— y New 

* Brimful of sport ren adventure and sound boy reading.” 

Morning Post. 


OLD MERRY’S TRAVELS on the CON- 
TINENT. Profusely Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
“* Lively and amusing all the way through. The woodcuts which 
illustrate: it are excellent.”—Guardian. 
ll. 


OLD MERRY’S QUEER DISCOURSES 
on QUEER PROVERBS. Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


“ Uniting hag elements of merriment and wisdom in fit propor- 
tions.”— Tim 


OLD MERRY’S FIRESIDE CHATS with 
the YOUNGSTERS. New and Cheaper Edition. Coloured 
Frontispiece. 28. 6d. 

** A first-rate book for boys, full of ees and pith from one 
end to the other.” —Hvangelica 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, os Paternoster-row. 


A NEW SERIES OF “OLD MERRY’S” MAGAZINE, 


MERRY AND WISE, 
On the 1st of JANUARY, price Fourpence Monthly. 
’ beautifully illustrated, and formin 
aoe _ rey y ae P the — of the year containin, Tales 
Travels, a Bhetches, and other Contributions by the best Writers 
for the Young. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—@—— 


A Guinea Book for 12s. 6d. 


Just ready, crown 4to. printed in the finest manner on toned 
paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt and inlaid 


GEMS of NATURE and ART. Ilus- 


trated with 24 very beautiful Coloured Plates, combining the 
erga of colouring with the most exquisite and artistic 
taste. The Letter-press descriptions foe most interesting, 
and calculated to instruct as well as to amuse. Altogether, 
the book is not only admirably adapted for a Christmas Pre- 
sent, or fora handsome addition to the Drawing-room Table, 
but upo: he ibility of its aan surpassed 
by any Volume of a similar ch te to be d this 
season will be at once admitted. 
“ One of the most gorgeous books we have seen for many a year. 
= book is a marvel.”—Standard. ‘Really very beautiful.” 
— eview. “A Christmas book a as may be judged from 
the title, and of its kind most beautiful.” "—Daily News. “* The 
Illustrations are forthe most part ‘gems’ in their way.”— Times. 
“The be fore us is not only handsome, but worth reading. ” 
—The Queen and Ladies’ Newspaper. ** Art is employed to picture 
Nature, and does it thoroughly well.”—Art-Journal. 








oust; ublished, a New Epition. small 4to. with 40 Illustrations 
Remarkable Places, Objects and Incidents, as they ap- 
peare and occurred in the Viden Time. Handsomely bound 

n cloth, gilt, price 5s. 


THE HALLOWED SPOTS of Ancient 


LONDON. _ Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian. By 

ELIZA METEYARD. As the City of their Empire, London 

must ever have a peculiar interest to Englishmen. In <r 

volume its long-past scenes are clothed anew with vivid 

turesqueness, rendering it a work most curious and en 
ining. 


Also, a Fing-Paper Epition, beautifully printed 
on toned p: _— by Cray, and most elaborately bound and gilt, 
price 10s. 6 

“A very elegant gift-book. we materials have been (gathered 
from re sources.”—IUustrated Lo News. “Worthy 
of the highest praise we have it gos our power to bestow.”—Court 

Journal. jegant a volume as has been for a long time placed 

on our table. All the author undertook to do she has done well.”” 

—Freeman. ‘The subject treated of in this attractive volume 
will make it a most delightful comps anion when og to stroll 
over some of the 





In 1 large 4to. vol. 750 pp. with a Frontispiece on Steel, and m 
—— 200 Woodcuts, handsomely bound and gilt, cloth, priee 
21s. 


THE EARTH DFLINEATED wee 


PEN and PENCIL: an Illustrated Record of _V. 

Travels, and Adventures = ca the World. Edited by by 
F. AINSWORTH, F.R F.S.A. &. The Illustra- 

b engraved in the first style, are from Photographs and 

Designs by the most celebrated Artists, and include several 

from the master pencil of Gustave Doré. 


18th Thensapd, os square 8vo. printed on toned paper, elegant 


ing, 128. 6d. ; morocco, 11. 1 
MANY THOUGHTS of MANY 


MINDS: being a Treasury of ogee consistin; = of Selec- 
tions from the Writings of the most celebrated Authors. 
Seraaet and Analytically Arranged by I HENRY SOUTH- 


“The produce of years of research.” —Ezaminer. 


Now ssa a New Edition, in 2 large 8vo. vols. handsomely 
und in cloth, 25s.; in tree calf, 378. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, from the Norman Conc oD — numerous Spe- 
cimens. By GEORGE L. CRAI 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. Selected from 
the Larger Work. By Professor CRAIK. Third Edition, 


New Edition, th 


ly revised, ill 
‘loth, 8a. 6d. 


Dr. SPENCER THOMSON’S DOMES.- 
T1C MEDICINE: a Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and 


Household Surgery. With an additional Chapter on the 
Management ofaSick-room. Invaluable to MotLers. 





d, post 8vo. 


10th Thousand, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL ANEC- 
DOTES. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. GEORGE 
CHEEVER R, D.D. 


New Edition, handsomely bound, price 5s. 


MACKEY’S FREEMASONRY. A 


Lexicon of Freemasonry of all its 
Communicable Terms, Notices “t its fiictoens Traditions, and 
Antiquities, and an os of the Rites and Mysteries of 
the Ancient World. By ALBERT \G. MAC KEY, M.D., 
Secretary General of the Supreme Council of the U.S. &e. 





11th Edition, a Fy enlarged, in handsome cloth, 


led boards, 58. 
CREATION’S TESTIMONY TO ITS 


0 the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, and Revye- 

Sion. A’Manual of the es y* — mo! a 
Li wit Sci 

an y 7 hom of “Qecwiedse B By’ the Rev. THOM MAS RAGG, 





London: CHarLes Grirrin & Co, 
10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


annem 


Now Ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
of the ‘STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected on the basis of Official Reports received direct 
Jrom the heads of the leading Governments. 
concise account of the Sovereigns, Constitution and Government, Army and Navy, 
Import and Export Markets, Railways, and a vast amount of general information, 
which renders it almost indispensable to Politicians, Statesmen, Merchants, Writers, 
and every one who takes any interest in the Political, Social, Commercial, or 
Financial Condition of the leading States of the World. 


CHATTERTON: a Biographical Study. By 


DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., Professor of History and English in University College, Toronto. . 8vo. - éd. 
{This day. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. Compiled princi- 


pally from his Correspondence and that of his Eldest Daughter, Sister MARIA CELESTE, With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


This Work contains a clear and 


CHEAP EDITION of Sir Samuel W. BAKER’S 


*‘ ALBERT N’YANZA GREAT BASIN of the NILE, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE SOURCES.’ With 
Maps and Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


CHEAP EDITION of ‘REALMAH.’ By the 


AUTHOR of ‘FRIENDS in COUNCIL.’ {This day. 


CHEAP EDITION of ‘SILCOTE of SILCOTES.’ 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


CHEAPER EDITION of Dr. VAUGHAN’S 


‘LECTURES on the REVELATION of ST. JOHN.’ 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


Poeag sy Lectures by R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
vi 


Professor MAURICE on ‘SOCIAL MORALITY.’ 


Twenty-one Lectures, delivered in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 14s, 


Professor LIGHTFOOT on 


EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS.’ 


‘ST. PAUL’S 


A Revised Text, with Notes, Introduction, and Dissertations. 8vo. 12s. 
[Second Edition, this day. 


Mrs. JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL. Fcap. 8vo. 


[This day. 
.and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of the jewels of contemporary 


NEW ZEALAND. By 


[This day. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. 


HUGH MACMILLAN. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition, this day. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY, from 


ROLLO to EDWARD II. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
[Second Edition, enlarged, this day. 


° ee is a nearly perfect gem. 
literature.”—Edinburgh Daily Re view. 


STATION LIFE in 


LADY BARKER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


dl 


Se 


al 


SPN 


1 


ll. 
12, 


= 


No. 123, for JANUARY. 


Contents. 


“ADMIRALTY REFORM.” 


“A BRAVE LADY.” By the sae of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’ Chapters XIV. and X 


M. SULLY PRUDHOMME’S ‘ sronvarel ” 


. “LAMBETH and the seounces.” By the Hon. 


Lambeth Librarian. P. 


Miss SEWELL on “ KAISERSWERTH and the PRO. 
TESTANT DEACONESSES.” 


“BOARDS OF GREEN CLOTH.” By W. P. 
CANON WESTCOTT on “CATHEDRAL WORK.” 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chapters XLV.—XLVIII. 


Mr. C. KNIGHT WATSON on “A CAMBRIDGE PRO. 
FESSOR of the LAST GENERATION.” 


Mr. THOMAS HUGHES on “THE ANARCHY of 
LONDON.” 


“THE SHEPHERD.” By F. 


“AN ENGLISH LANDLORD on the IRISH LAND 
QUESTION.” By Sir Edward Strachey, Bart. 





In 8vo. price 4s. 6d. No. IV. of 
THE 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


EDITED BY 


W. G. Crank, M.A., Jonn E. B. Mayor, M.A., 


eFeeP,p 


- 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


W. Apis Wricut, M.A. 


Contents. 
Mr. E. M. GELDART on the ORIGIN and DEYSLOP. 
MENT of the MODERN GREEK LANGUA 
Mr. D. B. MONRO—NOTES on ROMAN aaenea 
Mr. EVELYN ABBOTT on THE CASES. 
Mr. D. B. MONRO on HEROD. II. 116, and THUCYD. I. 11. 
Mr. ROBINSON ELLIS on LUCRETIUS, BOOK VI. 


Mr. H. ——— on the MOSTELLARIA of 
PLAUTUS. 


Mr. JOSEPH 'B. MAYOR — ae on Mr. PALEY’S 
rer ION of the AGAMEMNO 


Mr. A. VANSI eat = OLD LAREN PALIMPSEST 
FRAGMENTS at PA 


Mr. £2 PALMER EXPLANATION of a DIFFICULT 
ASSAGE in FIRDAUSI 


. Mr. ry PERKINS on RHYTHM versus METRE. 


» Profeeeet LIGHTFOOT on = ” semens S THEORY of the 
PISTLE to the ROMA 


. Mr. ra TAYLOR on SOME VERSES of ECCLESIASTES. 

Mr. W. G. CLARK on ARISTOPHANIS EQUITES. 

Dr. R. F. WEYMOUTH on the év pécy of REV. V. 6, and 
the dvd pécoy of 1 COR. VI. 5. 

. M. NEUBAUER on the PHOENICIAN PASSAGE in the 
P@NULUS of PLAUTUS, Act 


. Mr. HENRY JACKSON <x" mr w. = CURREY on 
TACITUS, ANNALS, XI. 


. Mr. HENRY JACKSON on THUCYDIDES, IT. 90. 


. Professor CONINGTON, 


Macmituan & Co. London. 





Price Fourpence, every Thursday, 


NATURE: 


A WEEKLY 


Nos. I.—VIII. Now Ready. 
Monthiy Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 





Price 4s. gilt edges; 4s. 6d. Illustrated, 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
Vou. VIII. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


By Taomas Hvucues, M.P., 
Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days.’ 


Macmitian & Co. London. 
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“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA : 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Tus important and elaborate work is now completed in Ten Volumes, containing 27,170 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood 
Engravings, and 39 Maps, beautifully printed in colours. The InpEx of subjects not having headings of their own in the Work 
is comprehensive and exhaustive, containing some 17,000 Articles, It includes every subject of any importance that has been 
incidentally mentioned in the Encyctop#p1a, and thus materially contributes towards rendering the Work—as was originally 


intended— 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Nothing is omitted ; but everything is reduced to the smallest di i com- , information—we have here afforded to us the most ‘extended’ range of ‘ observation,’ 
patible with lucidity....We can only in general terms very heartily commend this last | and literally, by the aid of the admirable Maps scattered up and down these volumes, we 
and greatest achievement of the Messrs. Chambers, in providing ‘information for the can ‘ survey mankind from China to Peru.’....When we have said that the entire Cyclo- 
people,’ as almost without defect.”—British Quarterly Review. = pF poe See Sane — at one —_ of - —— a 4 

« : . . . readers easily infer that is in a perfect storehouse of useful information. In 
on ag Pre % a correct compendium of universal knowledge it is 15, there is no branch of information on which it may not be consulted with advantage 

- i pe oo R vi . by the worker or the general reader.” —Times. 
compendium of learned and curious matter widely varied ......The work he (the « ‘ ’ 
Editor) superintends is becoming a treasury in which such mites of learning brought find ee ans e> — ties Sees Gaines a ome to 
together form the wealth.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. o's petit = 
test of an encyclopedia. We are, moreover, assured on high professional authority tha‘ 

“The work before us may be safely pri da very satisfactory production. It the papers on medicine, anatomy, and physiology are models of t d tion, 
is not to be supposed that we have had the time y to acquaint ourselves with a | contain ‘quite as much as outsiders can have any need to know’;....and we can say for 
tithe of the contents of the ten handsome super-royal octavo volumes of which it consists. | ourselves that the accounts of oriental creeds are, considering their length, very remark- 
But we have done our best to submit them to the test of a very searching scrutiny in | able essays, conveying much information which to the majority of Englishmen will be 
several distinct branches of learning. Is our object ethnographical or geographical ' absolutely new.”—Spectator. 

















In Ten Volumes, cloth, at 4/7. 19s. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZDIA is at once the cheapest and most comprehensive Work of the kind ever offered to the Public. 





THE BOOK OF DAYS. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


A WORK CONSISTING OF 


1. MATTERS connected with the CHURCH KALENDAR, including the POPULAR FESTIVALS, SAINTS’ DAYS, and 
OTHER HOLIDAYS. With Illustrations of Christian Antiquities in general. 


2. PHENOMENA connected with the SEASONAL CHANGES. 

3, FOLK-LORE of the UNITED KINGDOM, namely, Popular Notions and Observances connected with Times and Seasons. 

4, NOTABLE EVENTS, BIOGRAPHIES, and ANECDOTES connected with the DAYS of the YEAR. 

5. ARTICLES of POPULAR ARCH AZOLOGY, of an Entertaining Character, tending to Illustrate the Progress of Civilization, 


Manners, Literature, and Ideas in these Kingdoms, 


6. CURIOUS FUGITIVE and INEDITED PIECES. 
. CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, and ODDITIES of HUMAN LIFE and CHARACTER, 


—~ 


It has been the desire of the Editor by this work—while not discouraging the progressive spirit of the age—to temper it with affectionate feelings 
towards what is poetical and elevated, honest and of good report, in the old national life; while in no way discountenancing great material interests, to 
evoke an equal activity in those feelings beyond self, on which depend remoter but infinitely greater interests; to kindle and sustain a spirit of patriotism, 
tending to unity, peace and prosperity in our own state, while not exclusive of feelings of benevolence, as well as justice, towards others. It has been, 
further, the desire of the Editor that these volumes should be a repertory of old fireside ideas in general, as well as a means of improving the fireside 
wisdom of the present day. 


In Two Volumes, Royal Octavo, price One Guinea. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by WOOD ENGRAVINGS, handsomely bound in Cloth. 





THE CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


A Critical and Biographical History of English Writers in all Departments of Literature ; illustrated by Specimens of their 
Writings, and numerous Wood Engravings. 


In Two Volumes, Cloth, Royal Octavo, price 16s. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW 
VOLUME. 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 
1870. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF 


The Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, 


and the Arts of Design. 
WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, 
Monthly Parts . . . Price 2s. 6d. 
Yearly Volumes » ole. 6d. 





The ART-JOURNAL has long maintained a high and 
= place in public favour; not alone because of 
its information concerning Art, but for the value and 
beauty of its Engravings, and its attractions as a book for 
the Drawing-room. 

It continues to be the only work by which the Fine Arts 
and the Arts of Industry are adequately represented ; 
and is regarded as a ‘‘ Text-book”’ in the various Ateliers 
and Art-Manufactories of the Continent and in America, 
as well as in those of the British dominions. Aided by 
nearly all the best writers concerning Art, by an energetic 
and experienced ‘‘ staff,” and by the leading Artists of the 
Kingdom, the ART-JOURNAL has maintained a high 
position in periodical literature; and its Proprietors and 
Conductors are justified in referring to its past as giving 
satisfactory assurance of its future: they will continue to 


employ every available means by which it may be rendered’ 


useful, as well as interesting, to all the classes to whom 
Art is either a luxury or an occupation—supplying infor- 
mation, carefully sought and skilfully condensed, upon 
every topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the 
Artist, the Student, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur; 
while, as a chronicler and teacher as regards the numerous 
and important branches of Art-manufacture, its admitted 
utility will be maintained, fostering and promoting British 
Art in all its many and varied ramifications. 

The Illustrated Articles—continuing some of those that 
have been marked by public favour—will consist of several 
useful ‘‘ novelties”: during the year 1870 there will be a 
series of examples from the great Old Masters in the Art- 
Industries ; a series of Original Designs, addressed chiefly 
to the producers of minor objects in Art-manufacture ; 
Visits to Private Galleries of Pictures; details concerning 
Private Art-Museums; Selections from the Works of 
British Artists,—those that will first appear being from 
the productions of Calderon, Orchardson, Marks, Vicat 
Cole, Leader, and others—artists who have attained fame 
since the series was commenced; while the illustrated 
descriptions of ‘‘ Stately Homes of England ”’ will include 
Warwick Castle, Penshurst, Arundel Castle, Hardwick 
Hall, and other places renowned in history, and occasion- 
ally open to the public. 

Three Illustrations on Steel are given every month, of 
representations of the finest specimens of painting and 
sculpture, engraved by distinguished English engravers. 
They include selections from Her Majesty’s Collection of 
Pictures, the Vernon Gallery, the National Gallery, the 
Turner Collection, and most of the Private C ollections of 
Modern English Pictures in the country. Every number 

contains numerous woodcuts of a high order of excellence, 
from original designs, and engraved by leading wood en- 
gravers, illustrating the various topics discussed. 


CONTENTS of JANUARY NUMBER. 
Line Enoravines. 
1. The MAID of ORLEANS, after Mrs. E. M. Ward. 
2. PRIMROSE GATHERERS, after Birket Foster. 
3. The ANGEL of LIGHT, after J. Edwards. 
Literary Con7TriBuTions. 


whe lets HOMES of ENGLAND: Hardwick Hall. By 
1, F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The | sorems ART of AMERICA. By J. Jackson Jarves. 

BRITISH ARTISTS —their Style and Character: Philip H. 
Calderon, R.A. By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION at ROME. 

On the ADAPT nae of OUR Nz “gehen PLANTS to PUR- 
POSES of ORNAMENTAL ART. F. Edward Hulme, 
F.L.S. Iilustrated. 


VISITS to PRIV = GALLERIES: The Collection of Fre- 
derick Craven, 

guar SELECTIONS from the OLD MASTERS in 

RT-INDUSTRIES. Illustrated. 

eoumee ATED eo HES of EUROPE. No. I. West- 
minster Abbey. No. If. Burgos Cathedral. By James Daf- 
forne. Illustrated. 

Also, full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in L ondon, and 
a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and the Provinces ; Art- 
Gossip and Notabilia, &c. 


*,* Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


London: VirtvE & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, 


RALPH THE HEIR, 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by F. A. FRASER, 


Is to appear in SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS, and also as a SUPPLEMENT to 
THE SAINT PAULS Magazine ; 


Commencing in JANUARY in both forms. 


SrraHan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTALY, ILLUSTRATED, including SUPPLEMENT. 





Contents of the January Part. 
(To be published on the 29th inst. ) 


The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. OxipHant. 
Chapter 25. Success. 

» 26. A Discovery. 

» 27. Laurie’s Fate. 

», 28. A Full Stop. 
The OTTOMAN RULE in EUROPE. 
An EDITOR’S TALES. No. IV. The Panjandrum. Part I. Hope. 
The SUEZ CANAL. 
The ROLLIAD. 
The OLD GEOLOGIST. 
The SOUTH-SEA SCHEME and the FUNDING SYSTEM. 


Supplement. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trottore. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 1. Sir Thomas. 
» 2. Popham Villa. 
», 3. What happened on the Lawn at Popham Villa. 


Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 








On the 29th inst. will appear 
PART I. price SIXPENCE, of 


RALPH THE HEIR. 
THE NEW STORY 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by FRASER. 


To be continued in SrxpenNy Montaty Parts. 





SrraHan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





SUBSCRIBERS to THE SAINT PAULS Magazine get the 


benefit of Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY,—the Monthly Portions being stitched in at the 
end of it in a form suitable for binding up separately on completion of the Story. 





56, Ludgate-hill, December, 1869. 
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LOCKWOOD & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


——— ee 


The WAY to WIN: a Story of Adven- 
ture Afloat and Ashore. By CHARLES A. BEACH, 
Author of ‘ Lost Lenore,’ ‘Ran away from Home,’ &e. 
With Four Full-Page IUustrations. o— 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
cloth. (Just Published. 

“This is a book for boys, inculcating perseverance under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, and illustrating the moral 

lesson by a series of stiring adventures by flood and —, “i 


Court Circula 
“ Will be a great favourite. The moral of the tale is ey y good.” 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS of the 


DAY! A Birthday Book for Boys and Girls. By 
CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKE. New 
Edition. With 118 Engravings, post 8vo. handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. [Just Published. 
“We cannot pass over ‘ Many Happy Petes of the Day’! 
without recommending it heartily..... With 1 books belonging 
to she oe class one for young roa oh may honourably 
reckon.” —. 
“Will be an agreeable souvenir asa gift-book, - ther it 
connected with Christmas, the new year, 3 a birthda. ay. me AL, , 


SUNBEAM STORIES. The Fourth 


Series, containing ‘ Minnie’s Love’ and the New Tale, 
* Married and Settled,’ both by the Author of ‘ A Trap 
to Catch a Sunbeam.’ Illustrated with Four Full-Page 
Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

[Just Published. 


Married and Settled may be had separately, 
price 6d. sewed ; cloth limp, 9d. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete 


Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scien- 
tific and Recreative. New and enlarged Edition for 
1870, including Velocipedes, La Crosse, Base Ball, &c. 
With more than 600 Illustrations and 10 Vignette 
Titles, printed in Gold. Imp. 16mo. over 700 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d.; or in French 
morocco elegant, gilt edges, price 12s. 
(Just Published. 
“Not one amongst its rivals—not half-a-dozen of them eiied 
into one—can match our old favourite. It is still peerless... 
More truly than ever the lawgiver of the playground.”—Sun, 
“Its imitators have been but puny Para 
just issued may bid defiance to them ~ aa M 


‘agazine of S; 
“There has never been a better book than this for “ys 
and thought have rendered it perfect.”—Art-Journal. 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 
Edited by Madame DE CHATELAIN. Containing 
The House that Jack Built—Little Bo-Peep—Mother 
Goose—Cock Robin—Mother Hubbard—The Three 
Bears—Jack the Giant-Killer—Tom Thumb—Puss in 
Boots—Little Red Riding-Hood—Goody Two Shoes— 
Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella, and 27 other Old 
Favourites. Illustrated with 200 Pictures. Cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

** A charming collection of favourite stories.”. heneum, 

“ A yolume which ought to be placed in every y nursery by Act of 
Parliament, if Government would but take a paternal interest in 
the feelings of three generations.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 

All good uncles and aunts—all dear grandfathers and grand- 

mothers—as you wish to contribute to the happiness of the little 

lings who love you, take with you, on your Christmas visit, 
these * Merry Tales | for Little Folk.’”—Lady’s Own Paper. 


The BOY’s HOME BOOK of SPORTS, 
GAMES, EXERCISES and PURSUITS. By Writers 
of ‘The Boy’s Own Magazine.’ With 200 Illustrations 
and Coloured Frontispiece and Title. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


.- The edition 


Time 


Crown 8vo. 
[Just Published. 


‘ Apparently exhaustive of its subject.”— Times. 
“A smart little volume, well adapted as a present to young 
gentlemen home for the holidays.”—Bell’s Life. 


The LITERATURE and CURIOSI- 


TIES of DREAMS: a Commonplace Book concerning 
the Mystery of Dreams and Visions, &c. By FRANK 
SEAFIELD, M.A. New and Revised Edition, com- 
plete inl vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
[Just Published, 
“ An exhaustive handbook upon the — 


‘aturday Review. 
HISTORIC NINEPINS: a Book of 


Curiosities, wherein Old and Young may read Strange 
Matters. By JOHN TIMBS, Author of ‘Things Not 
Generally Known Familiarly Explained,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
“ All students of history will be ae to Mr. Timbs for the 
way in which he has collected a number of facts, refutations, and 
puted points into one handy volume.”—Standard. 


NOTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN 
TIME: a Supplementary Volume of ‘Things Not 
Generally Known Familiarly Explained.’ By JOHN 
a With Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 


“ A handy and trustworthy chronicle of on senent 
ol Querics. 








Lockwoop & Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, for January, 
1870, deg No. I. of a New Series. Edited b JA. FROUDE, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxfo Price 28. 6d. 

On Saturday next. 





Contents. 
England and the Colonies. By the Editor. 
Westward: a Grandfather's — 
Lunar Warmth and Stellar Hea’ 
Trish org and the ba of the Priests. By J. Lowry 
i 
Rambles in ara By Patricius Walker. 
3 Protease y Robert Williams. 


Robert Lee, of Edinburgh: a Sketch, by Slices. 
rhe Last ‘* Field-Day ” in the New York 
reland and the Irish Land Question. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Fall of Dis to the Defeat of the appa ivmede. By J. A. 
FROUDE, M.A. Vous. XI. and XII. (completion/, price 36s. 


SPEECHES of EARL RUSSELL, 1817- 





1841. Also, Despatches selected from Correspondence pre- 
sented to Parliament, 1859—1865. With Introductions to the 
8 and D: by EARL RUSSELL. 2 vols. 8vo. 


(Early in January. 


SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTER- 


ISTICS. Edited, with Notes and Ls gy by the Rev. 
WALTER M. HATCH, M.A. Vou. I. 8yo. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, 


to the Death of CharlesI. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister- 
at-Law. 8vo. 14s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE JONES, po rer of the Royal Institution. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 28s. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Sculptor. 


Edited by LADY EASTLAKE. 8yo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


In FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the 


yy World. <Y RICHARD DOYLE. With a Poem by 
ALLINGHAM. In folio, with 16 Plates, containing 36 
Baden printed in Colours, price 31s, 6d. 


VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales 


of ow Devilry. Adapted by RICHARD F. BURTON, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Crown 
8yo. os 98. 


The LORD’sPRA YERILLUSTRATED 


by_F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A. and HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Imperial 4to. price 21s. 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES of 8. IGNA- 


TIUS of LOYOLA; with a Preface on the Use of the Book. 
Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 24mo. 38. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S COM- 


MENTARY on ST. PETER._ New Edition, edited and anno- 
tated by the Rev. W. WEST, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


The EVIDENCE for the PAPACY, as 


derived from the Holy Scriptures and from Primitive An- 
ti Ce with an rintrodnotory Epistle. By "the Hon. COLIN 
LIND AY. 8vo. (Neat week. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in HIS- 


TORY under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. y 
CARL VON RIKART. 8yo. with 5 Illustrations, price 108. 


The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK, Synop- 
tical and pruleneers. of John Stuart Mill’s SysTEM of 
i. i the Rey. A. H. KILLICK, M.A. wD 8yo. 
price 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES 


of ASTRONOMY. Tenth Edition, brought up to the Present 


State of Astronomical Knowledge; with Plates and Diagrams. 
8yo. price 188. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. = R. G. LATHAM, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. 
Founded on Todd’s Johnson, with numerous Emendations 
and Additions. In Four Votumes, 4to. price 71, 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


purale cect, adapted, &c. by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. and 
E. ROHRIG, Ph.D. Complete in Three Volumes, 8vo. with 
625 Woodeuts, price 41. 198. 


HOLMES’S SYSTEM of SURGERY, 


Theoretical and Practical. Second Edition, revised; in Five 
Vo.umes, with numerous Illustrations. Vou. IL. 8vo. price 
21g, now ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 





New Art Gift-Book. 


In Imperial 4to. elegantly bound, price 15s. gilt edges, 
PICTORIAL SCENES FROM THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

Drawn by CLAUDE REIGNIER CONDER. 
Chromo-lithographed by Vincent Brooks, Day & Son. 

** A volume of very striking views... .. Those we have mentioned 
are full of power, fancy and invention. *_Daily News. 

* He has shown = powers = conceiving and depicting land- 
scape scenery wit! the eye that har- 
monizes wonderfully ‘ withe the fecling of each passag 

TUustrated ‘London News. 

“Will be found to help the slowest imagination in realising 
es — oe — heretofore the wonderfal visions of John 

uD, 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Price 5s. each. 


TALES of OLD OCEAN. By Lieut. C. R. 
LOW, late of H.M.’s Indian Navy, Author of * Memoirs of Dis- 
tinguished Indian Officers.’ Illustrations. 
“*A clever and racy narrator, who in talking about the sea 
speaks of a familiar friend.”’— Atheneum. 
“Will inevitably be ‘found interesting and amusing to the 
young.”— Morning Post 
The BEGGARS or, the Founders of the 
Dutch Republic. Dye. B. DE LIEFDE. New Edition. 


“A piece of genuine historical full of incid 
not wenting in colour and lesson. The book he a good and Sitely 
one, and we co! lly recommend it.”— Argos; 
GEOGRAPHICAL FUN. A Series of Maps, 
in which the Outlines are Hpac prpoeene d Treated, so as to repre- 
sent the N and Costumes of the various 
tries of Europe. The Fig wi beautifully Coloured by Vincent 
Brooks. In 4to. handsomely bound in embossed cloth, richly 
faa ye amelled. 
of ea most handsome and original gift-books for big 
children that has been issued for some time.”—Cvurt Journal, 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, the Weaver Boy 


who became a Missionary. ae the Story of Dr. Liv: 
stone’s Life and Labours. By H. G. ADAMS. With Port: t 
and Illustrations. New and Thennes Edition. 


“ Nothing can be more delightful than the way Mr. Adams tells 
his story.”—Public Opinion. 
SILVER LAKE; or, Lost in the Snow. By 


R. M. BALLANTY YNE. Illustrations. 
STUY- 


The FRANCONIA STORIES : 
A MNS 2y sacs amnere 


** Freshly and brightly written, with abundance of lively and 
stirring incident.” —Guardia 


LOST in PARIS; nan other Tales. By EpwIn 
HODDER. LIlustrations. 
TOSSED on the WAVES: a Story of Young 
Life. By the same Author. New Edition. 
“ This is just the sort of story that boys delight to read.”’ 
Atheneu 


The STORY of JESUS in VERSE. By 
the same Author. Ten Full-Page Illustrations. 
OLIVER WYNDHAM: a Tale of the Great 


Plague. By the Author of ‘Naomi; or, the Last Days of 
Jerusalem,’ &c. New Edition. 


WITH the TIDE; or, A Life’s Voyage. By 
SIDNEY DARYL. Illustrations. 


STORIES from GERMANY. Translated 
by ANNIE ene week oe — 
** Admirably translated.”. 
“ Interesting in character ma Thealthy in tone.”— Record. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
ADRIFT in a BOAT. ByW. H. G. Kines- 


TON. With Illustrations. 
“It is a dashing story, worthy of Mr. Kingston.”— Guardian. 


WASHED ASHORE; or, the Tower of Stor- 


mount Bay. By thesame Author. New Edition. Illustrations. 


PITS and FURNACES; or, Life in the 
Black Country. By Mrs. ALFRED PAYNE, Author of 
* Village Science.’ lllustrations. 


RECONCILED; or, the Story of Hawthorn 


Hall. By EDWIN HODDER. Illustrations. 


TOLD in the TWILIGHT. Short Stories 


for Long Evenings. By SIDNEY DARYL. Illustrations. 
BENAIAH: a Tale of the Captivity. By the 


Author of ‘Naomi; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem,’ &¢ 
Illustrations, ‘New and Cheaper Edition. 


BUSY HANDS and PATIENT HEARTS. 


By GUSTAV NIERITZ. Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 





“ A real and genuine Christmas story.”— Times, 


The BUTTERFLY’S GOSPEL, and Other 
Stories. By FREDRIKA BREMER, Translated by MAR- 
GARET HOWIIT. Lilustrations. 


The CONTRIBUTIONS of Q.Q. By Janz 


TAYLOR. Thirteenth Edition. 


London: Hopprer & StovucHton, 27, Paternoster- 
row, E.C, 
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SEASONABLE 
SItesaayT *F PRESENTS. 


The Life of M Mary Russell 


Mitford. Told by Herself in a Series of Letters to her 

Friends. —" Anecdotes of her Celebrated Contempora- 

ries, Literary, Social and Political. By the Rev. A. G. 
L’ESTR RANGE. With an Introductory Memoir, &. by the 
late Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS, her Literary Executor. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

From the Times.—“ A very acceptable contribution to literary 
and artistic history. Miss z 3a pesseased the knack of catch- 
ing a likeness ver. sand be in a few lines. She could tell or 
repeat a story Cg her letters are full of shrewdly- sketched 
portraiture and we! I-told anecdote. She moved in one of those 

circles gmt ey -~ literary life of the first half of this 
century which in tt each other, but have separate centres ; and 
these Seager ay especially Sehouting. showing us, as they do, the 
whose demi-god was neither 
Byron nor Ww andawertt, but which had its own pantheon of divi- 
ties. It will be seen by the readers of the * Life’ that these 
divinities, like those of most literary temples, were some of gold 
and some of clay.” 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 


A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and 
other Illustrative Notes, and some additional Pieces and 
Original Matter. In 2 vols. demy Svo. handsomely printed, 
with an entirely Original Frontispiece by George Cruikshank, 
and all the Il ee Cruikshank and Leech, and 
John Leech. and an Original Sketch by 
ie Witch’s Frolic.’ Edited by the Rev. 
RICHARD DALTON BARHAM. 248. 


“Mr. Bentley has ‘ struck oil’ in his ‘Ingoldsby.” Every year 
comes as an edition from guineas to shillings in price. In this 
Anno’ Edition we have the publisher, the poet and George 
Cruikshank, uniting with some new attraction, each in his 
speciality, and inviting the author's son to add éclat to the occa- 

glen. The result is an annotated * Ingoldsby,’ beyond which, for 
lavish expenditure and corresponding success, Mr. Bentley will 
find it hard to go. He has shown equal good taste in an edition 
of ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ with charming illustrations printed 
in colours.”— Atheneum. 





Also, the following Editions of these 
Eamous Legends. 


I. 

The EDITION DE LUXE. With 63 beautiful Tlustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, Leech and Tenniel, and a magnificent 
Emblematic Cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed 
on toned Paper. llth ——" 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, 2le. 


The CARMINE EDITION. ” In crown 8vo. With Six 
Illustrations by a and Leech. With gilt edges and 
bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION. i crown Svo. Seventy-fifth 
housand. Gilt edges, with Three Illustrations, 6s.; or in 
calf or morocco, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 
The VICTORIA EDITION. In fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims. 


An Edition of this celebrated peawna in crown 4to, with 
Twelve highly-coloured Illustrations, 7. 6d. 


The Life of Jane Austen, 


enor. of ‘ Mansfield Park,’ &. By her Nephew, the Rey 
J. AUSTEN LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo: with Portrait 
‘ada other Illustrations, 128. 


The Life of Cardinal Pole. 


By the Very Rev. Dr. HOOK, Dean of Chichester. Forming 
the Eighth a of ‘The Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
rbury.’ 8vo. 

“Dr Hook has Rom carried a long way out of the usual field of 
his studies, among the scholars and reformers of Italy in the six- 
teenth century, and he has produced a clear and interesting picture 
of the society which gathered around the banished Cardinal. The 
present volume also has more connexion than usual with the 


gore mere of Europe. We heartily congratulate Dr. Hook on | 


is a great matter to write of such a time in the 
impartial way in which he does throughout.”’—Saturday Review. 


The Heavens. An Illus- 


trated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE 

GUILLEMIN. 

Royal 8vo. with 225 Illustrations, Coloured Lithographs, and 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 2le. 


The Sun. By Amedee 


GUILLEMIN, Author of ‘ The Heavens. a munioied by Dr. 
PHIPSON. With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Twelve Wonderful Tales. 


By W. Rn WIGRAM. 
Crown 


Smadiadeaniee of Lord Byron. 


Medora Leigh: a History 


and an Autobiography. Bya NEW WITNESS. Elucidatin 
the Byron Mystery. Edited by Dr. CHARLES MACKA 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


Str Henry Lytton Bulwer’s 


Historical Pye: 
ing. A New and Cheaper Edition, 
8yo. 68. 
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Riowakp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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With numerous Illustrations. 
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VOLUME II. of 


Her Majesty's Tower. By 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Depicatep, by Express Per- 
MISSION, TO THE QuEEN. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


Times.—Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with 
great spirit. His descriptions are given with such terseness and 
vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt at condensation, 
sh ey ls py of the second volume is occupied with the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and 
will repay perusal. Another cause célébre essed of a perenni: 
interest is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady 
Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we 
may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. h 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our 
national history, but we think the palm of superior interest must 
be awarded to the second volume. 


Life and Remains of 


2 
ROBERT LEE, D.D., Minister of Old Greyictars, Professor 
of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University of 
Edinb urgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of poe and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By ROBERT 
HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an — 
ductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The Life 
of the Rev. Edward Irving.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30. 
From the Times.—*‘ We need make no apology to our readers 
for calling their attention to the life and writings of a man who, 
by the force and energy of his character, has left an indelible 
mark on the annals of his country. It is but a small thing for a 
man to leave a mere name behind him, even though that name 
be famous; it is a far higher merit to bequeath to tis terit 
living influence, and this Dr. Lee has certainly ne shed. We 
cordially commend the perusal of the book to everybo 
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Lge ib a STUDIES. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 
2 vols. 
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about ie “A Book about Lawyers,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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. . . . 
Fairy Fancies. By Lizzie 
SELINA EDEN. Illustrated by the ——. of 
HASTINGS. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Unkind Word, and 


other Stories. By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written some interesting 
and fascinating stories, but we can call to mind nothing from her 
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Unkind Word,’ stands out from acrowd of heroines as the type 
of all that is truly noble, pure and womanly.” 

United Service Magazine. 


Debenham’s Vow. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
“** Debenham’s Vow’ is decidedly a clever book. The story is 
| pure and interesting, and most of the <-> ge are natural, 
while some are charming.’’—Saturday Rev: 

“This work is hight creditable to the vanthiot. The two best 
| merits of the work are that it is aa and that its sympathies 
| are with right things.”—Atheneum. 


Forgotten by the World. 


3 vols. 


poe Oblige. By Sarah 





TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &. 
“* Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. 


3 vols. 
Her book 
is original and rich in observation. Her heroes and heroines are 
pure and noble studies in English life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


| 
| Guy Vernon. By the 
| Hon. Mrs. WOULFE. 3 vols. 

““*Guy Vernon’ is a good novel in every sense of the word. It is 
| avery pec , graceful, stirring and touching story, told ina 
| clear flowing style, and whose principal personage isa very lovely 
and loveable creature. Violet Harcourt is a creation, of which 
any novelist might be proud.”—Ezaminer. 


Viola. By the Author 


“ Aclever and mostcarefully written novel.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA IN 1869. 


—— = 


GERMANY. 


Tue difficulty of presenting a clear general 
view of the literary productions of Germany 
during the past twelve months may be appre- 
ciated by any one who will look through the 
weekly list of German publications and multiply 
the number of books contained in it by the 
fifty-two weeks which make up the year. On 
a rough calculation, we should say there must 
be from ten to twelve thousand works issued 
annually by the various German firms. Many, 
no doubt, are reprints; many form parts of 
aseries ; many are pamphlets and ephemeral fly- 
sheets ; many, business directories or catalogues. 
But when all these have been swept away, an 
immense mass remains. The year’s intellec- 
tual activity of a nation of thinkers is something 
prodigious. How much of that activity is mis- 
directed, how much of it brings forth worthy 
fruit, can only be ascertained by long and 
patient study. Works which bear great names 
on their title-pages may, to some extent, be 
taken on credit. We know beforehand what 
we are to expect from Ranke and Sybel as his- 
torians ; from Forster and Libke, as art-critics; 
from Auerbach, as a novelist ; from Pauli, as 
a writer on English affairs ; from Tschudi, as a 
traveller. It is the more easy to give an account 
of the new works of these men as their merits 
are already fixed and ascertained. But in the 
majority of other cases the same fullness is out 
of the question. Our work therefore must be 
rather tochronicle than todiscriminate. Ifwehad 
any scruple about confining ourselves to what 
seems a lighter and less noble task, it would 
be removed by the thought that anything more 
arduous could not really benefit our readers 
unless we were greatly to exceed our present 
limits. 

It may be a convenient way of beginning 
if we classify the chief German books of the 
year under the chief divisions of literature. 
History takes naturally the first place. Here, 
too, we light at once on what is perhaps the 
principal work of the year, Prof. Ranke’s ‘His- 
tory of Wallenstein.’ It is needless to say that 
this book is founded upon a thorough study 
of the contemporary records preserved in 
various archives. Something has been drawn 
from the Viennese archives; more, perhaps, 
from the Reports of the Spanish Ambassadors 
which are to be found at Brussels. If the result 
of such researches is not to throw so strong a 
light on Wallenstein’s designs and actions as 
might have been expected, if parts of the book 
are deficient in spirit and in the excitement 
which ought to attend on battles, Prof. Ranke 
has brought out clearly some of the most dra- 
matic features of his hero’s character. We are 
told of Wallenstein being given up for some 
days to a strange state of excitement; he could 
not bear any noise, or even any sound, least of 
ail a dog barking ; and if any one on those 
days did the smallest thing to displease him, 
he would give vent to his fury in blows. One 
of Wallenstein’s maxims, according to Prof. 
Ranke, was to lead people to expect one thing 
while he did another. If in this and other 
ways he produces an impression of charlatanism, 
the account given of his strategic skill is 
decidedly favourable. His general portrait, as 
drawn by Prof. Ranke, shows us a man who 
loved pomp and show, who dressed his pages 
in blue velvet and his servants in gorgeous 


liveries ; was lavish of his money and princely 
in all his customs ; was at once courteous in 
society and hasty tempered, violent, talkative, 
and boastful with his intimates. 

Connected by its subject, no less than by 
its research and value, with Prof. Ranke’s 
‘Wallenstein’ is the ‘History of the Thirty 
Years’ War,’ by Anton Gindely. The author of 
this work is favourably known by his book 
on the Emperor Rudolf and his times, 
and he has also edited a series of ‘Monu- 
menta Historie Bohemice’ in the language 
of the country to which they are devoted. 
It follows naturally from this statement that 
the Thirty Years’ War is treated here from a 
Bohemian point of view. So far as the first 
volume goes—and that is the only one published 
as yet,—the first of the four periods into which 
Herr Gindely divides the subject of his history 
is by no means completed. We are only taken 
to the death of the Emperor Matthias, in March, 
1619, and with the exception of the outbreak 
of the war in Bohemia, of the celebrated 
window-scene in Prague, which has been de- 
scribed as the beginning and the cause of all 
the subsequent evil, there is not much matter 
here for the historian. 

We have to skip over almost a century 
before we come to the next book on our list, 
Prof. Droysen’s ‘History of King Frederick 
William the First of Prussia.’ Of this work two 
volumes have been published, and they form 
a part of their author’s ‘Political History 
of Prussia,’ which has now been a consider- 
able time in progress. Prof. Droysen com- 
plains that all former accounts of his hero have 
been marked by alternate carelessness and 
caricature. This reproach at least has been re- 
moved by the present history. Yet it may seem 
to many readers that in Prof. Droysen’s book 
the man Frederick William is kept too much 
in the background, and the work of his reign 
alone becomes prominent. The incident of 
Frederick the Great’s flight and of the steps 
which were threatened by the King may be 
taken as a sample. Prof. Droysen treats this 
escapade as a political intrigue, fomented cer- 
tainly by England and possibly by France. 

One or two other Prussian histories have also 
to be mentioned. A general sketch of ‘ Prussia 
under the House of Hohenzollern,’ by Herr E. 
von Cosel, occupies two considerable volumes, 
but is not considerable in itself. The further 
volumes of Varnhagen von Ense’s ‘ Leaves from 
Prussian History’ which have been added this 
year to the rapidly accumulating pile of his 
posthumous works, are, like his ‘ Diary,’ the 
eleventh volume of which has also come out 
during the year, made up of personal remarks 
and observations. 

An important addition to the historical lite- 
rature of 1869, which, though chiefly written 
in French, comes to us from Germany, is the 
‘Correspondence between Joseph the Second 
and Catherine of Russia, edited by Alfred von 
Arneth. Some years ago Herr von Arneth pub- 
lished the correspondence of Maria Theresa 
and Marie Antoinette, and he has since fol- 
lowed up those letters by adding to them Marie 
Antoinette’s correspondence with her brothers 
Joseph and Leopold. The originals of all these 
were once in the -private collection of the 
Emperor of Austria, but they have now been 
transferred to the Imperial Archives, There, too, 
Herr von Arneth discovered these letters from 
Catherine of Russia to Joseph the Second, 
which become frequent and cordial with the 
Emperor's visit to Russia in 1780, and continue 
without interruption during the ten remaining 
years of his life. The friendliness and harmony 
which are throughout professed, and which 











culminate in the formal understanding between 
the two rulers, conveyed in the letters of 
May, 1781, are expressed in exaggerated terms, 
and the private comments made at the same 
time do not bear out all the assurances of 
devoted attachment. This, however, by no 
means detracts from the value of the letters. 

A book which has much interest for English 
readers is Reinhold Pauli’s new volume, ‘ Essays 
on English History.’ The Black Prince, Richard 
the Third, Henry the Eighth as an English 
king and asa candidate for the Imperial Crown, 
Cromwell, Milton and Canning, are the chief 
subjects. Dr. Pauli’s mastery of his materials is 
perhaps the most notable characteristic of 
these essays ; but though that might be gene- 
rally surprising in a foreigner, we are accustomed 
to it in the present instance. In matters of 
opinion, indeed, English readers will not always 
agree with the German critic. National 
pride will revolt at the statement in the ‘ Essay 
on Milton,’ that not only is ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
no epic, but that even with a more favourable 
subject Milton could not have been an epic 
poet. But such expressions as these are 
valuable as showing that Dr. Pauli thinks for 
himself; that he is not, like many foreign 
writers, a blind follower of certain native 
authorities. Another book of historical essays, 
published during the past year, is the second 
volume of Prof. von Sybel’s minor historical 
writings, the chief contents of which are the 
History of the Crusades, the letters of Marie 
Antoinette, Leopold the Second, Austria and 
Prussia in the Revolutionary Wars, and the 
Foundation of the University of Bonn. The 
Church historian, Prof. Hefele, has added 
another volume to his ‘ History of the Councils 
of the Church,’ giving us here the history of 
the Council of Constance; and Dr. Carl Peter 
has completed his ‘ History of Rome, which he 


| brings down to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 


The indefatigable Wolfgang Menzel, after ex- 
hausting the history of past ages, and crushing 
the contemporaries of his boyhood, has now 
turned to the annals of later times, and gives 
us a work on the most important events that 
occurred between the conclusion of the Italian 
War in 1860 and the outbreak of the War 
in Germany in 1866. 

So far we have dealt with authors who are, 
or ought to be, either favourably or unfavour- 
ably known. In Herr Reimann, who has written 
a ‘History of the Bavarian War of Succession, 
we have a newer candidate for distinction, but 
his book is promising. Of Herr Baxmann’s 
‘ Political History of the Popes from Gregory 
the Great to Hildebrand’ the Atheneum has 
spoken already, and though perhaps there was 
hardly sufficient mention of the author's indus- 
try, we do not see any cause to disturb the 
verdict. Dr. Eberhard Zirngiebl has published 
a work of ‘Studies on the History of the 
Jesuits, with especial reference to their educa- 
tional efforts in Germany. In this case the 
mere title suffices. 

Biography has been largely represented in 
the German literature of the past year: but 
the result is not satisfactory. First of all we 
come to what should have been ‘The Life of 
Schelling,’ but it is really a collection of mate- 
rials. The philosopher’s son was at work on his 
father’s biography, and had brought it down to 
the twenty-first year of his life, when death 
stepped in and put an end to the project. The 
fragment of that biography is now being pub- 
lished, with the letters written by Schelling to 
his parents, to Hegel, to Schlegel and others, 
and with the letters of Goethe and Schiller to 
Schelling himself. Prof. Plitt, of Erlangen, who 
acts as editor, and has issued the first volume 
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of the work, avows his intention of printing 
only such letters of Schelling’s as have a 
biographical interest. He is, however, fully 
aware of the difference between the biography 
as originally projected and a mere collection 
of letters, though, wisely enough, he restricts 
himself to what is within his power. Had 
Herr Schucht, the author of a biography of 
Meyerbeer, done the same, we should have 
been able to thank him for a few fairly inter- 
esting letters, instead of having to wade through 
a mass of trivial musical criticism. Dr. Schucht 
boasts of his personal relations with Meyerbeer, 


and gives as an instance of the composer's | 


—- courtesy, that whenever they met, 
eyerbeer would call out to him, “Good day, 
Herr Doctor, how do you do?” A shorter 
biography of Meyerbeer has been published 
by Herr Mendel. 

‘The Life of Heine, by Herr Adolf Strodt- 
mann, has been completed during the past 


year, and may be considered fairly successful. | 


By its side we may place a volume of ‘The 
Last Poems and Last Thoughts of Heine,’ 
edited by Herr Strodtmann, containing some 
new poems and a variety of fragments. In 
these Heine speaks with even less reserve than 
was shown in his published works, and his 
judgments of certain of his contemporaries 
betray soreness as well as bitterness. Thus 
he says of Gervinus’s ‘ Literary History,’ “The 
problem was, how could that which Heine had 
done in a small book full of wit be done ina 


large book without any wit? Gervinus has | 
solved it admirably.” Such a phrase is in itself 


a biography. It is not, however, such a one 
as Herr Goedeke has written of the poet Em- 
manuel Geibel during his lifetime. One large 
volume of this Life has been issued during the 
past year, and another is to follow. If we con- 
sider that Geibel has not passed an eventful 
life, that his poems have not earned him a 
world-wide reputation, that though highly 
esteemed in Germany he does not occupy the 
place of Goethe, we may well be surprised at 
such a token of admiration. There is no ground 
for similar feelings with regard to Dr. Sepp’s 
‘Ludwig Augustus, King of Bavaria, and the 
Period of the Renaissance of the Arts.’ Dr. 
Sepp is a Professor in the University of Munich 
and a highly orthodox Roman Catholic, in both 
of which characters he is bound to appreciate 
the late monarch. Nor can it be said that King 
Ludwig did not deserve a full biography. The 
only question is, whether Dr. Sepp is likely to 
do him justice. Dr. Schramm has not done 
justice to Martius, the late Secretary of the 
Munich Academy of Science, and the com- 
panion of Dr. Spix in those Brazilian travels 
which contributed so much to the knowledge 
of natural history. Dr. Pertz, whose ‘Life of 
Stein’ is a standard work, has published a third 
volume of his ‘ Life of Gneisenau’; and a Bio- 
graphy of Scharnhorst, by Herr Klippel, may 

e mentioned in the same connexion. Prof. 
Piidinger’s ‘ Life of Wellington’ will commend 
itself to English readers, which is, perhaps, 
more than can be said of Herr Maehly’s 
‘Richard Bentley.’ The German painter, Hilde- 
brandt, has found a biographer in Herr Arndt; 
and we have further to catalogue the appear- 
ance of Herr Baxmann’s ‘Life of Schleier- 
macher’ and Dr. Klencke’s ‘Life of Humboldt.’ 

Travels come next; and here the first place 
belongs to the African journeys of Baron von 
der Decken, who may be enrolled with some 
of our own English travellers as an African 
explorer, while he takes a higher rank as a 
martyr in the cause of African discovery. His 
work is divided into a narrative and a scientific 
portion ; but what has already appeared does 
not take us to the most interesting parts of his 


journey. While these travels are just beginning, 
Herr von Tschudi’s ‘ Travels in South America’ 
have run their course for nearly four years, and 
are now coinpleted. In the last volume, Herr 
von Tschudi takes us through Bolivia and over 
the Cordilleras, touches at Valparaiso and Lima, 
and, lastly, crosses the Isthmus of Panama. 
‘A Winter in Rome,’ by Adolf Stahr and his 
wife, Fanny Lewald, (the latter of whom has 
also recorded her impressions of ‘A Summer 
and Winter on the Lake of Geneva,’) is a col- 
lection of political, social, archeological and 
general sketches by a pair of well-known writers. 
Pausing in Florence, the touristsregret that, with 
the dear old rotten government, the quiet of the 
town has departed. But no such scruples deter 
them from expressing their sympathies with 
the cause of Italian unity against the Papal 
tule. Baron Maltzan’s ‘Travels in the Island 
of Sardinia’ and Dr. Bastian’s ‘Travels in the 
Indian Archipelago’ complete our list. 

Art and Music have not been prolific. The 


| first volume of a ‘History of Italian Art,’ by 


Dr. Ernst Forster, is the most noteworthy book 
under the former heading. Dr. Lubke, whose 
‘History of Art’ was lately translated into 
English, and whose position in Germany is 
better than would appear from that volume, 


| has published a series of Art-studies. Michael 
| Angelo, Titian and Paul Veronese are the 
| painters of whom he treats, and to these he 


adds some other essays of less general interest. 
A work on Adrian van Ostade, by Herr 
Gaedertz, is perhaps the only remaining book 
on Art. In Music, prominent mention must 
be given to Herr Hanslick’s ‘History of Con- 
certs in Vienna.’ The author remarks that a 
history of concerts is in one sense a history of 
musical taste, and this axiom is verified by a 
painstaking summary of the pieces performed 
before Viennese audiences, from the time of 
Haydn and Mozart to that of Wagner. Some 
may think it more significant of the musical 
taste of Vienna that Mozart was not received 
into the Musical Society because he had lost 
his baptismal certificate, and that when Men- 
delssohn offered to give a concert for the benefit 
of the same Society, the offer was refused. 
Herr Hanslick records a concert given by 
Herr Wagner, as being a true concert of the 
future—much applause and little money. And 
this brings us to an important chapter in the 
musical literature of the year 1869. Herr 
Wagner’s pamphlet, ‘Judaism in Music,’ has 
given rise to an animated controversy. One 
of his supporters, Herr Nohl, of Munich, the 
author of some musical works of merit, has 
written two books in his defence. But the 
majority is on the other side. Pamphlets on 
‘Wagner and Judaism,’ ‘ Wagner the Musical 
Saviour (of the Future), ‘Wagner the Jew- 
Devourer,’ are an index to the general feeling. 
Herr Wagner himself has published some 
reflections on Devrient’s book about Mendels- 
sohn. A fine field is afforded by these musical 
skirmishes to Herr Frohlich, for treatment in 
his ‘ Contributions to the History of Music’ 
In Fiction, the great event of 1869 has been 
the appearance of a new novel by Auerbach, 
‘The Villa on the Rhine.’ We do not think it 
equal to many of its author’s former stories: 
in our judgment, Auerbach does not appear to 
so much advantage in three volumes as in one. 
Much of the present novel is what the Eng- 
lish style “padding.” The chief characters 
are described at unnecessary length, and the 
same things are done over and over again; 
while the lack of anything that approaches to 
incident is painfully apparent during the first 
two volumes. It is not till we reach the third 
that there is an improvement. An eighth 


series of the short stories by which Paul Heyse 





has earned a wide reputation bears the name 
of ‘Moralische Novellen.’ Herr Spielhagen 
and Herr Rodenberg have also published novels 
during the past year, and L. Miihlbach has, of 
course, a new series of his interminable his- 
tory in progress, under the name of ‘From 
Solferino to K6niggritz.’ 

Some miscellaneous works remain which 
need not be classified, but are none the less im- 
portant. Dr. Benfey’s great work on ‘ The His- 
tory of Oriental Philology in Germany since 
the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century’ 
needs only to be named in order to find its 
special circle of students. The book called ‘The 
Pope and the Council,’ by “Janus,” has already 
been translated into English, and will perhaps 
cause as great an excitement in our religious 
circles as it has produced in much wider 
circles of German thought. Prof. Frohscham- 
mer, of Munich, who has met with rough 
treatment from the Index, has presented it 
with new food in the shape of a book called 
‘The Right of Personal Conviction. A series 
of lectures on ‘St. Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, by Herr Max Krenkel; Dr. Rosen- 
kranz’s work on ‘ Hegel as the National Phi- 
losopher of Germany’; and Dr. Dreydorff’s 
‘Pascal,’ may be mentioned in the same con- 
nexion, 

Among collected works in course of publi- 
cation, those of Ranke, of Botlenstedt, and 
the ‘ Literary Remains’ of the historian, Von 
Raumer, must not be passed over. Herr 
Ebeling’s ‘ History of Comic Literature in Ger- 
many since 1750, and Herr Reidt’s ‘ German 
Religious Drama of the Middle Ages, deal 
with subjects of some interest. Lastly, we have 
two statistical works of great value,—one upon 
‘The Mortality of Saxony, by Herr Knapp; 
the other on ‘ Pauperism and the Poor Laws in 
the States of Europe,’ edited by Herr Emming- 
haus. The importance of this book can hardly 
be exaggerated. Some of the contributors are 
men of eminence in their departments, as, for 
instance, Maurice Block, the writer of the 
article on France, whose statistical works are 
universally known. But the general plan is of 
especial service at the present time. We cannot 
say that such a book is the chief product of 
the German literature of 1869; yet if it receives 
due attention, it may have a greater effect than 
almost any of the works which occupy a more 
distinguished place in the world’s estimation, 
and to which most of our space has been 
devoted. 





FRANCE. 

In taking a survey of the French intellectual 
movement during the last twelve months, it 
will be our object to be as complete as possible, 
and, as in the previous section, to furnish the 
reader with sufficient information respecting 
the best books in each branch of literature. 

The Government, as usual, has done a great 
deal, both by encouraging authors, and also by 
publishing valuable works which are, on ac- 
count of their expensive character, placed 
beyond the most spirited efforts of private 
speculation. It is obvious that undertakings 
of that kind often lead to serious abuses, and 
that the presses of the Imperial Printing Office 
are too frequently placed at the disposal _of 
intriguing mediocrity ; but such is not the 
case with the magnificent series of monographs 
on the history of Paris, now in course of pub- 
lication; and if Baron Haussman’s stone-and- 
mortar revolutions have caused no small amount 
of dissatisfaction, the Parisians cannot, on the 
other hand, but feel proud at having the annals 
of their favourite city perpetuated with the 
help of all the luxury of modern printing, 
chromo-lithography and erudition. As the 
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yarious divisions of the work are parcelled out 
amongst a number of writers theyare proceeding 
ri passu, and the whole undertaking, gigantic 
though it may seem, will soon be completed. 
The remark has often been made that in the 
field of historical research the France of the 
nineteenth century has achieved its proudest 
triumphs, nor does it appear as if the impulse 
given forty years ago by Messrs. Guizot, De 
rante, Thierry and Michelet were yet spent. 
Not only has the creation of the Celtic Museum 
at St. Germain proved the eagerness with which 
the Emperor aims at carrying on and develop- 
ing old traditions ; but the publication ofa magni- 
ficent edition of ‘The Teutinger Tables,’ the pre- 
paration of a geographical dictionary of France, 
and of a corresponding map drawn under the 
superintendence of officers of the staff, deserve 
likewise to be noticed as symptoms of the same 
inclination on the part of the Government. 

In the meanwhile the various societies 
formed for the purpose of encouraging special 
branches of historical study have displayed 
their wonted energy: after having published 
an excellent edition of De Joinville, and issued 
the first volume of Madame Duplessis Mornay’s 
‘Memoirs,’ the Société de l Histoire de France 
hasat last grappled with Froissart. Baron Kervyn 
de Lettenhove’s edition of that admirable chron- 
icle, good as it really is, cannot be said to be 
faultless; and M. Siméon Luce, the recent 
annotator, will be able to avoid many defects 
into which the Belgian writer allowed himself 
to fall. Whilst the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, continuing the work of the 
old Benedictines, is adding somewhat labori- 
ously volume after volume to the ‘ Histoire 
Littéraire de la France,’ to the collection of Dom 
Bouquet and that of Oriental historians, an 
enterprising editor, M. Victor Palmé, not satis- 
fied with re-issuing the Bollandist ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum,’ places before us a sumptuous fac-simile 
of the ‘ Historiens des Gaules,’ annotated by 
M. Léopold Delisle, and a set of quarto volumes 
in which M. Paulin Paris is associated with 
Dom Rivet. After a long delay, arising from 
circumstances with which our readers are well 
acquainted, the first two volumes of the Duc 
d’'Aumale’s ‘ Histoire des Princes de la Maison 
de Condé’ have appeared, and amply satisfied 
the expectations of those who looked for an 
interesting, well-written work on the history 
of France during the sixteenth century. If we 
come nearer our own time, we see the stirring 
events of the Revolution, the First Empire 
and the Restoration freely discussed by compe- 
tent judges. To the garbled correspondence of 
Napoleon the First additions are being con- 
stantly made from unexpected sources, and 
amongst other important episodes, the history 
of the relations between the Court of Rome and 
the Imperial Government has been carefully 
written by M. d’Haussonville from documents 
which the editors of Napoleon’s Despatches 
either did not know or purposely set aside. 
About the history of the Restoration, M. Duver- 

ier de Hauranne and M. de Viel Castel both 

iscourse with equal ability; their standpoint 
is the same, but the latter is somewhat deficient 
in the animation which makes the ‘ Histoire 
du Gouvernement Parlementaire’ so very read- 
able. M. Mortimer-Ternaux has added to his 
‘Histoire de la Terreur’ a new volume, the 
seventh, containing, like the former ones, a 
large appendix of “pidces justificatives,” mostly 
published for the first time, and relating to 
the catastrophe of the Girondist party. Finally, 
M. Lantrey’s much talked of work shows in 
the clearest manner that a decisive blow has 
at last been struck at that old idol—le petit 
caporal. Unfortunately, the party spirit which 
is so apparent from the first page of the ‘ His- 


toire de Napoléon’ to the last, destroys the 
effect aimed at by the author. 

In close connexion with historical science 
stands the literature of geography and travels. 
Here we have to notice, in addition to the 





but, on the other hand, we think that one of 
their chief merits is the style in which they 
are written ; and persons who, without aspiring 
to deep scientific knowledge, want to become 


| acquainted with the leading facts of natural 


more recondite Memoirs published by the | history required something better than the Abbé 
French Société de Géographie, the popular | Pluche’s once famous ‘ Tableaux de la Nature.’ 
and beautifully-illustrated narratives which |The same remark applies to M. Simonin’s 
give so much value to ‘Le Tour du Monde.’ | handsome volumes on mineralogy, and to the 
Some of them are translated and condensed | various instalments of the ‘Bibliothéque des 
from the English, others are original pro- | Merveilles.’ In the province of pure mathematics 
ductions of the highest merit; let us name, | there is nothing of importance to mention, ex- 
for instance, M. Aimé Humbert’s ‘ Journey to | cept the elementary lectures of MM. Guiraudet 
Japan,’ now reprinted in a separate shape, and | and Roguet, and the handsome reprint of the 
forming two magnificent volumes. Lieut. Mage’s | late M. Verdet’s works. In physics and chemis- 
‘Explorations of the Niger’ are equally inter- | try the number of new publications is very 


esting, viewed as a description of adventures, | considerable, even if we take notice merely of 


and also as an attempt to show the advantages | 


which would result to civilization from a sys- 
tematic establishment of colonies in the western 


part of Africa. The idea of counterbalancing | 


English influence has mainly suggested this 
book, and also M. d’Abbadie’s work on Ethiopia, 
the first volume of which has lately appeared. 
The opening of the Isthmus of Suez gives 
to M. O. Ritt the opportunity of preparing a 
very important and carefully-digested work, 
containing an account of all the various plans 
for opening a communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. It is quite 
certain that our French neighbours can no 
longer be called “les plus mauvais géographes 
de l’Europe”; and the excellent summary in 
which M. Vivien de Saint-Martin collects and 
classifies all the results of geographical investi- 
gation during the course of the year, may be 
quoted as a further proof of their advance in 
that respect. 

Scientific dictionaries require, at rather short 
intervals, to be either corrected or replaced, 
and compilations of this kind which were 
excellent thirty years ago, are now relatively 
useless. Messrs. Hachette have accordingly 
commenced the publication of a series of lexi- 


those which really deserve to be recommended. 
M. Fabre’s ‘Notions de Physique,’ and the 
‘ Notions de Chimie,’ which the same gentleman 
has composed with the collaboration of M. 
Malaguti, are written in the most interesting 
manner, and they form an excellent commen- 
tary on the scientific programme officially put 
forth by the French Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. M. Privat Deschanel’s‘Traité de Physique’ 
is a good handbook for beginners; and the 
splendid way in which it is got up adds much 
to its merit as a school treatise. The collection 
of reports published by the Government in 
connexion with the last Paris International 
Exhibition, may appropriately be described 
here. Some of the volumes belonging to this 
series are already two years old, and therefore 
do not fall, strictly speaking, within the scope 
of the present article; but we may briefly 
mention M. Paul Desains’ “ compte-rendu” of 
the progress made during the last twenty- 
five years in the determination of the theory 
of Heat, and M. de Beaumont’s volume on 
Stratigraphy. Both these works are certainly 
amongst the best in a series the various 
parts of which are far from being of equal 
merit. Our readers will perhaps remember 





cons, destined to supplant the old cyclopedias | that, in 1807, N >oleon the First ordered the 
of Duckett, Hoefer, &c. Scarcely had M. Son- | publication of similar reports, and that Cuvier, 
net's ‘Dictionnaire de Mathématiques Ap- | Dacier, Chénier, and several other writers of 
pliqueés’ been terminated, when the first | like reputation prepared, in compliance with 
parts of a chemical dictionary, written under | that injunction, summaries, which are still 
the direction of M. Wurtz, a member of the | considered masterpieces of their kind. The 
French Institute, were issued. This work, in- | defect of the collection issued by the pre- 
troduced by a brief history of the progress | sent Government is the scale on which it has 
made by chemistry since the days of Lavoisier, | been conceived ; and, as we have already said, 
is certainly unrivalled, and both the philoso- | the very perfunctory manner in which some of 
pher and the practical workman will find it of | the contributors have discharged their duty. 
the greatest use to them in their researches, | Viewed as a whole, however, the undertaking 
M. Baillon’s ‘Histoire des Plantes’ deserves | is certainly a useful one, and the essays fur- 





to be mentioned here, as one of the most re- 
markable contributions lately made to the 


science of botany; it is a complete Genera | 


Plantarum, but far more minute than that of 
Endlicher. The anatomy of the various organs, 
the classification of the families, the geographi- 
cal distribution of the plants, are all thoroughly 
discussed, and the work is completed by 
bibliographical notes of the greatest value. 
M. Baillon’s attention has been directed to 
the exaggerated multiplication of genera and 
species. It is quite evident that botanists often 
err by creating a new genus on trifling charac- 
teristics, and in so doing they cause unnecessary 
confusion. The author of the ‘ Histoire des 
Plantes’ has aimed at removing this defect; 
and in the family of Ranunculacee, for in- 
stance, he reduces the number of genera from 
about sixty to nineteen. The first volume of 
his work comprises the monographs of six 


families, and is illustrated with upwards of | 


five hundred woodcuts. The popular treatises 
of M. Figuier have often been found fault with ; 
nor would we attempt to deny that some of 


that gentleman’s descriptions are inaccurate; | 


| nished by MM. D’Archiac, De Quatrefages, 
| Ravaisson and Maury are productions of the 
| greatest merit. 

The reputation of our French neighbours for 
classical scholarship was, until lately, at a very 
low ebb; and even works such as M. Littré’s 
‘ Hippocrates’ used to be talked of rather dis- 
paragingly. With the view, we suppose, of reco- 
vering the ground which they had lost since the 
days of Casaubon and the Estiennes, especially 
in the department of Greek classical literature, 
a few French scholars have lately established 
a society “pour Pencouragement des lettres 
Grecques,” which has already produced good 
results. Taken in connexion with the foundation 
of the Ecole d’ Athénes and the publication of 
| MM. Didot’s Bibliotheca Grieca, this new move- 
| ment deserves every support, and may perhaps 
| prove of some use in the sphere of politics as 
| well as in that of science, if the ideas set forth 
by M. @Eichthal, in his pamphlet on the three 
| Mediterranean nations, should ever be carried 
out. The works on the subject of classical 
literature published in France during the 
last year comprise annotated reprints of Greek 
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and Latin authors, translations, and lectures 
or critical essays. Amongst the first, we would 
notice the new edition of M. Alexandre’s text 
of the Sibylline books. The apocryphal writings 
known under that name are extremely im- 
portant in inquiring into the origin of Chris- 
tianity, and M. Alexandre had accordingly 
published a few years ago a three-volume 
edition of them for the “Bibliotheca Greca.” 
This being out of print, the learned critic now 

ives us, in a new shape, these curious oracles, 
aving reduced the dimensions of the original 
publication to one volume by the suppression 
of the Excursuses, whilst, at the same time, 
he has added fresh matter to the notes, and 
thoroughly revised the whole. Several German 
scholars, following M. Alexandre’s example, 
had taken up the subject of the Sibylline books, 
and Dr. Ewald, in doing so, had criticized with 
some asperity the views of the French editor 
on the origin and date of the work. The edi- 
tion we are now announcing contains answers 
to these strictures. MM. Hachette could not 
leave untouched so important a topic as the 
one we are now alluding to. Their series 
of the Greek and Latin authors is not 


conceived on so gigantic a plan as those of | 
Didot and Panckoucke; and it includes, for | 


instance, only a selection of the tragedies 
of Euripides. The instalments of it which 
we have seen, however, are very satisfacto- 


rily done, and we would name especially M. | 
Pierron’s edition of the Iliad, with its exten- | 


sive critical apparatus, including a condensed 
translation of Villoison’s famous disquisitions, 
and of the still more famous prolegomena of 
Wolf; two hitherto unpublished letters, the 


one by W. Schon, the other by Heyne, ad- | 
dressed to Villoison himself; an interesting | 
chapter on Zoilus; an essay on the ‘ Origines | 


Homerice, &c. M. Patin’s ‘Etudes sur la 
Poésie Latine, and M. Emile Egger’s lectures 
on Hellenism in its relation to French litera- 
ture, are good specimens of the higher kind 


of instruction given at the Sorbonne and the | 


Collége de France. Virgil, Horace, Lucretius, 
and Catullus are the four poets around whom 


M. Patin’s sketches are grouped, so to say; | 


and whilst discussing the early monuments of 
Latin song, he constantly keeps in view, as terms 
of comparison, the illustrious writers we have 
just named. The inaugural addresses delivered 
by the learned Professor to the University 
students at the beginning of each scholastic 
year, and the articles contributed by him to 
the Journal des Savants form the substance of 
the ‘Etudes,’ which, as usual on the other side 
of the Channel, touch more upon questions of 
style and of literature properly so called, than 
on verbal criticism. The title of M. Egger’s 


work shows that it is almost what the French | 
call “un owvragedecirconstance,” and the author’s | 
object has evidently been to collect fresh argu- | 


ments for the revival of Greek literature from 
a consideration of the influence which Hel- 
lenism has always enjoyed in France. Not only 
did the Renaissance movement in the fifteenth 
century produce a rich harvest of editors, 
commentators and critics, it even affected the 
development of the French language; and the 
school of Ronsard endeavoured, as we all know, 
to throw the syntax and the prosody of their 
native idiom into channels where it would have 
soon lost its true character, had not that cha- 
racter been too strongly marked to be affected 
by the caprice of misdirected enthusiasm. 
M. Egger shows how a legitimate culture of 
Hellenism moulded the genius of Racine, and 
in later times, of André Chénier, whilst the 
clumsy study of mere forms and words ended 
in colourless imitations, and could not rescue 
from oblivion the tedious poetry of Crébillon 


and Lemierre. The lectures of which we have 
thus been attempting to give an idea are written 
in a substantial, solid style; too matter of fact, 
perhaps, to please the majority of readers, but 
without that pretentious display of erudition 
which looks as if the author was anxious to 
empty, at all risks, his note-book of all its 
contents. It is terminated by an appendix, 
including, amongst other valuable documents, 
a report, drawn up by M. Egger himself, on 
the progress of Greek studies in France during 
the last twenty years. M. Beulé’s lectures on 
Archeology must also be mentioned here as a 
striking example of the ingenious way in which 
history can be illustrated from the study of 
medals, statues, cameos, &c. 

Oriental philology has always been much 
cultivated on the other side of the Channel, 
and the Government, by subsidizing lecture- 
ships, either at the Sorbonne, at the Collége 
de France, or again at the Ecole Spéciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes, has provided 
scholars with the means both of diffusing a 
taste for their favourite researches, and also 
of publishing at a relatively small risk to them- 





selves the results of their investigations. The 
‘Journal Asiatique’ still continues to print 
(though with too much irregularity) memoirs 
and translations relating to the whole widesphere 
of Eastern erudition; in its pages the Semitic 
races are as fairly represented as the Indo- 
European ones, and the monosyllabic idioms of 
China and Japan. Whilst M. Barthélemy Saint- 
| Hilaire follows up in the ‘Journal des Savants’ 
| his popuiar inquiries into the life and doctrines 
of Buddha, M. Stanislas Julien publishes the 
first part of the ‘Syntax of the Chinese Lan- 
guage,’ « work designed to illustrate Dr. Marsh- 
man’s rule, that the whole of Chinese grammar 
depends on position, but composed with much 
greater clearness than the otherwise excellent 
Elements of the English scholar. M. Hovelacque, 
treading in the footsteps of the late M. Eugéne 
3urnouf and of Dr. Haug, has analyzed and 
illustrated ina clear and compendious manner, 
| the principles of the Zend language ; with the 
| help of his volume, the student will now be 
able to find his way safely through the trea- 
sures of a literature which is doubly interesting 
because of its resemblance, on the one hand, 
| to the idiom used in the Vedic writings, and 
of its connexion, on the other, with the monu- 
ments of Assyrian and Persian thought. M. 

Renan’s ‘ Etudes Sémitiques,’ so long promised, 
| are not yet announced as even being in the 
| press; but other scholars have directed their 
activity towards the rich stores of Jewish and 
| Arabic learning ; M. De Saulcy publishes two 
| volumes on the History of the Jews during the 
reign of Herod and the Maccabean period ; in 
reply to a programme given by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Messrs. Neu- 
bauer and Derenbourg describe the geography 
of Palestine from the documents contained in 
the Talmudic writings, and Dr. Weil gives us 
| a biographical sketch of the celebrated philo- 
| sopher Levi-ben-Gerson. M. Jules Oppert’s 
researches on the Cuneiform inscriptions printed 
in the Revue Archéologique for the present 
year, are curious as illustrating and confirming 
various points of Biblical chronology, and the 
essays of Messrs. Chabas, Mariette and De 
Rougé, contributed to the same collection, are 
equally interesting. If M. Stanislas Julien has 
taken up his position in the “Celestial Empire,” 
M. Léon de Rosny seems to have selected the 
neighbouring country of Japan for his own 
special province. It is Japanese literature, 





Japanese manners and Japanese history which 
form the sum and substance of that gentleman’s 
‘Etudes Orientales.’ We thus see that philology 





is worthily represented in the intellectual 





movement of the present year ; it boasts of a 
review especially its own, and even the Celts 
are making, under the direction of M. Henri 
Gaidoz, strenuous efforts to interest the learned 
public, through the medium of a periodical, in 
the history of their political and literary origins, 
We cannot better conclude this part of our 
subject than by mentioning the second volume 
of the translation of Bopp’s Comparative 
Grammar, by M. Bréal, and M. Baudry’s 
‘Grammaire Comparée des Langues Classiques,” 
The former work is enriched with additional 
notes by the translator, the second is an ele- 
mentary treatise, based upon Bopp’s Grammar, 
and containing only those parts whichit is neces- 
sary for school-boys to know. The best proof 
of the immense results accomplished in the- 
various departments of philology is to be found 
in M. Frangois Lenormant’s admirable Hand- 
book of Ancient History. Fifty years ago such 
a work could not have been published, and it 
is not too much to say that the mass of know- 
ledge conveyed through the means of inscrip- 
tions both cuneiform and hieroglyphic, has 
revolutionized the views one was apt to form 
of the great nations which flourished before 
the appearance of Christianity. 

Philosophy, in the sense which Frenchmen 
attach to that word, is at a standstill. The old 
eclectic school, established by M. Cousin some 
forty years ago, rested upon too unsubstantial 2 
foundation to last long, and it soon disappeared, 
—after having done real service, however, by in- 
vestigations of a purely historical kind. Power- 
less as a doctrinal scheme, it produced many. 
important works on the critical history of sys- 
tems gone by, and in this respect, at least, its 
energy is not extinct. M.l’Abbé Michaud’s mo- 
nograph on William de Champeaux does not 
belong to the publications of the present year, 
but we cannot help giving it a passing notice 
as one of the best books which have issued from 
the press. The volumes devoted by M. Chaignet 
to Socrates and by M. Ferraz to Plato deserve to 
be mentioned, as well as the edition of the works 
of Gerbert(PopeSylvester the Second), for which 
we are indebted to M. Olleris. But if we leave 
the sphere of history and criticism for that of 
theory, we find, as has just been said, nothing 
of any importance. The extreme Hegelians 
and the disciples of M. Comte have evidently 
possession of the ground, and from their 
“coign of ’vantage” they carry on against the 
Deists on the one side, and the believers in 
Christianity on the other, a most spirited 
attack. M. Taine publishes, under a new title, 
a revised edition of his clever but flippant. 
‘Philosophie Frangaise au Dix-neuviéme Siécle.’ 
M. Renan gives us in his work on St. Paul the 
same mixture of bold theories and of exqui- 
sitely-drawn sketches of scenery. M. Vacherot 
endeavours to prove that Christianity is doomed. 
because itis a religion founded upon sentiment, 
whereas mankind requires principle to be 
the substratum of all true morality. By way. 
of answers to the attacks made either in 
the above-mentioned books, or in the ‘Revue 
Positive, a few works alone deserve to be 
mentioned. The Abbé Gratry’s volume on 
religion, directed mainly against M.Vacherot, 
is an excellent critique enthusiastically written, 
and of which it can be truly said, “facit wndig- 
natio”; in his ‘ Nouvelles Etudes Morales sur le 
Temps Présent,’ M. Caro has collected a number 
of short essays, all composed under the inspira- 
tion of ideas which, if not distinctly Christian, 
are at any rate decidedly opposed to the 
materialism of the present day. M. Th. Henri 
Martin shows that the pretended antagonism 
between science and revelation rests upon a 
complete misconception, and that if science too 
often wishes to monopolize truth, the friends 
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of religion, on the other hand, are unfortunately 
apt to think that the very existence of Christi- 
anity depends on a chronological blunder, 
the formation of a bone or the discovery of a 
new geological fact. Let us also mention M. de 
Pressensé’s new instalment of the ‘ History of 
the Early Church’; it contains a masterly sketch 
of the various doctrines which sprang up on 
all sides in opposition to Christianity, and will 
be read with profit by all those who are inter- 
ested in the progress of thought during the 
last years of the Roman Empire. 

Books of fiction are as plentiful as ever, but 
they have become so bad that a re-action, we 
should think, would soon set in. When we have 
named M. Edmond About’s last two volumes, 
‘Les Mariages de Province’ and ‘Le Fellah,’ 
a couple of tales by Madame George Sand, and 
M. Cherbuliez’s ‘ Ladislas Bolski, our list of 
really tolerable novels is exhausted, for, with 
all the respect due to M. Victor Hugo’s un- 
questionable genius, we cannot bring ourselves 
to admire ‘L’Homme qui Rit” The earlier 
imaginative productions of the Romantic 
school were, no doubt, extravagant and often 
highly objectionable on the score of morality ; 
but they had the merit of being vigorously 
written, and of bringing before the reader 
characters powerfully drawn. The mantle of 
Balzac has unfortunately fallen upon the 
shoulders of men who are so dull that their 
delineations of vice are almost harmless, and 
the sensational tales of Messrs. Gaboriau and 
Ponson du Terrail make us regret even eccen- 
tricities like Antony, Trenmor and Vautrin. 
If the vaudevilles which are brought out on the 
stage were as pleasing as those of M. Scribe, 
they would to a certain extent compensate for 
the absence of a good tragedy or an amusing 
comedy; but they are all below mediocrity, 
and, what is worse, it is that very characteristic 
which makes their success. 

Now that the gifted causeur du Lundi is 
gone from amongst us, Messrs. De Pontmartin, 
Cuvillier Fleury, Janin and Bersot are the lead- 
ing critics; but the most important work 
recently published in that branch of literature 
is the new edition of M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
‘Portraits Contemporains’ with its supple- 
mentary notes, and the author’s novissima verba 
on men and things. Our sketch of the French 
literature during the year now closing could 
not more appropriately conclude than with an 
allusion to the writer who, above all others, 
ought to be looked upon by journalists as their 
patron saint, their model and their guide. 





BELGIUM. 


THERE was a time when no sooner was a 
French work of mark—being also amusing— 
published in France than a pirated copy was 
printed at Brussels or at Liége. The practice, 
however, was not carried on so extensively as 
is supposed. Of every hundred French books 
not above two were printed over the border; 
and they were, for the most part, but not 
invariably, of the light-literature quality. The 
ingenious person who began the practice found 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. But fellow- 
pirates entered into the felonious practice too, 
and at last the goose died, when honest men 
came to their own again. 

As long as the original pirate had it all to 
himself he defended the system, hugged him- 
self on his luck, and defied French authors and 
publishers. Every gay bird that protruded on 
a path outside their preserves he carried off 
for his own use and profit. His trade, however, 
was ruined by competition. He was undersold, 
and the underseller found others to undersell 
him, and all undersold the original French 








author and publisher, for whose literary pro- 
perty there was no protection in Belgium. 
Thus, nobody profited because of the multi- 
plying of rascalry. When this fact was fully 
realized, those who were pirates among Belgian 
publishers cried out for what had been long 
recommended to them, an international ar- 
rangement. When it was shown that by such 
arrangement all parties would derive advantage, 
the good men piously exclaimed, “ Honesty is 
the best policy.” 

Every one has found it so; and the press of 
Belgium has since that period done honour 
to itself. This year, 1869, has been productive 
of historical works of great merit; and this 
merit has not been always in proportion to 
the size of the work. M. Gachard’s ‘Jeanne la 
Folle,’ for example, is but a pamphlet, yet it 
finds space for a view of the question connected 
with the unhappy mother of Charles the Fifth, 
which is opposed to that of the late Mr. Ber- 
genroth. The same documents are the grounds 
employed by both scholars. M. Gachard’s con- 
clusions are that “ Jeanne ” was not a heretic; 
that her sufferings were not a consequence of 
heresy ; that she was really mad; and that her 
son did not act towards her with cruelty. In 
another work by the same author, ‘La Biblio- 
théque des Princes Corsini, ’ Rome,’ the his- 
tory of a library is made as interesting as if it 
were personal narrative. The Corsini Library 
was founded by Lawrence Corsini (Pope Cle- 
ment the Twelfth, 1730-40). There have been 
added to the collections of Clement and his 
ancestors the library of the Abbé Rossi. The 
present collection now contains 53,000 printed 
books, nearly 3,000 manuscripts, and 6,000 
engravings. Access was readily given to the 
manuscripts when M. Gachard desired to con- 
sult them. His account is full of interest to 
historical students, and few of the details will 
be read with greater curiosity by Englishmen 
than his résumé of the correspondence of and 
with Cardinal Pole at the time of his mission 
here, to “ reconcile” England with the Church 
of Rome. For other students, two Belgian 
pastors, Clément de Faye and Durand, have 
furnished a volume, the use of which has been 
well recognized in England, at least M. de Faye’s 
portion of it, which, under the title of‘ Synonymes 
du Nouveau Testament,’ is a translation of a 
learned work by the Archbishop of Dublin. M. 
Durand’s contribution to the volume is in the 
form of a translation from the German of Reuss, 
and which, under the title ‘ Sur ’ Hellénisme,’ 
constitutes a learned introduction to a learned 
work, 

For general, instructive and most agree- 
able reading, perhaps the volume of the year 
is one by a popular author, Théodore Juste, 
whose elucidations of the history of Belgium 
are well known in England. His last volume, 
‘Le Soulévement de la Hollande en 1813, et 
la Fondation du Royaume des Pays Bas,’ with 
an introduction excellently describing the reign 
of Louis Bonaparte as King of Holland, is one 
of the ablest and most attractive that has come 
to us from the same source. The whole period 
includes the years from 1806 to 1817. No 
one can peruse the first portion without feeling 
respect for the good father of Louis Napoleon, 
nor without wondering at the obliteration (so 
to speak) which he has suffered at the hands of 
the Emperor, who delights to render honour to 
his mother, Hortense. ‘The Uprising of Holland 
in 1813’ is eventful history, and it has in it all 
that makes romance attractive. Readers of this 
work should follow it up by an attentive perusal 
of the ‘ Histoire Politique et Parlementaire de 
la Belgique de 1814-1830,’ by Louis Hymans. 
This (the first volume only of which is now 
before us) is the true supplement to the story 


of the Dutch uprising. It is more political and 
argumentative, perhaps, than the other, but 
with the ‘ Révolution Belge de 1830) by M. 
Juste, and those works on the founders of the 
Belgian Monarchy, by the same author, which 
we have from time to time introduced to our 
readers, the latter will have before them all 
that they can desire to know of the modern 
history of Holland and Belgium. There is one 
episode in this history which is supplied by 
Amédée St.-Ferréol. The author was a repre- 
sentative of the people in the French Legislative 
Assembly, and he dates his preface “ in the 17th 
year of the Coup d’ Etat.” The work is entitled 
‘Les Proscrits Francais en Belgique, ou Bel- 
gique Contemporaine vue a travers 1’Exil.’ 
The first part, now published, includes sketches 
of French political exiles at various times and 
in divers places; but the most amusing part 
of this new book is that which contains sketches 
of Belgian and Flemish life. These are done 
a good deal for effect. The spirit of the author 
is to be seen in the fact that he hints that 
Cavaignac was poisoned, and that he cannot 
name England without a roar as if some beast 
had bitten him. He does not so much rejoice at 
thinking of Louis the Sixteenth on the scaffold 
as he is disgusted at the thought of M. Bona- 
parte on a throne. 

These two illustrations of revolution bring 
us finally to, perhaps in a general point of 
view, the most notable production of the 
Belgian press during the present year. We 
allude to a work which is foreign to Belgian 
nationality, namely ‘Archives Judiciaires, a 
French volume, by a German subject of the 
reigning prince of Saxe Coburg Gotha! This 
volume forms a complete collection of all 
legislative discussions and debates in connexion 
with the great State trials in France affecting 
the dynasties. In other words, the trials of 
Louis the Sixteenth, his wife and sister; of 
the ministers of Charles the Tenth; and twice 
of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The mass of 
documents has been collected, arranged and 
annotated by the Baron Karl de Ketschendorf, 
who is, we believe, attached to some small 
Legation in Belgium. The editor claims no 
other merit than that of perseverance, and he 
dedicates his work to his sovereign master, 
Duke Ernest the Second, as “le premier élan 
d’une jeunesse qui a besoin d’encouragement.” 
This burst of youth needing to be encouraged 
is a bulky volume of nearly 500 pages, in 
double columns and rather closely printed. 
There is something noble in this contribution 
to history. Precious documents are here pre- 
served for ever, open to every eye. They are 
of inestimable value to historians and biogra- 
phers, and of immense interest even to general 
readers. Here are reproduced not only docu- 
ments that have been misquoted, but witnesses 
whose depositions have been often mis-stated. 
In half-a-dozen of these solemn State trials, at 
which we are thus admitted more completely 
spectators and audience than many who lived 
when the dramas were being enacted, the 
whole history of the internal political life of 
France is detailed. The ancient royalty falls 
before the “Constituante” and the Republic. 
Charles the Tenth expiates the faults of the 
restored Bourbon Government; and the trials 
of Louis Napoleon are as successive vestibules 
leading to the gorgeous temple of the Second 
Empire, founded on the site of the house ot 
cards which Louis Philippe had thought would 
last as long as his own family. Brussels and 
Liége, from which the volume issues, may be 
proud of the part they have held in the produc- 
tion of this historical work so laboriously 





compiled by the Baron Karl de Ketschendorf. 
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FLANDERS. 

Tue key to modern Flemish literature is the 
attempt now being made by patriotic Flemings 
to protect their Germanic nationality against 
the inroads of the French. In answer to the 
scoffers of Brussels, who hold that the Flemish 
nationality must eventually become extinct, it 
is worthy of notice that the Society “ Diederik 
van Assenede” has, for the first time, published 
a Year Book, of which a Flemish critic says, 
The ‘Almanak der Diederiks’ is a new proof 
that the love of our dear mother-tongue ever 
grows and grows among us, and that the 
number of those who cultivate it every day 
increases, while its literature steadily gains 
ground.” The Flemish Journal, too, of Brussels 
has, during 1869, appeared daily instead of 
three times a week. On the other hand, 
Flemish novels, once many in number, have 
all but ceased to issue from the press; and, 
with the exception of the new volumes of 
the “Cheap Romance Library,” published by 
Marchand, of Antwerp, of which ‘ Nephew and 
Niece’ is by far the best, scarcely any novels 
have appeared. In this remarkable work are 
still to be found the old uprightness and sturdy 
truth of Flemish tradition; but it must be 
admitted that the solidity of the national cha- 
racter is beginning to disappear. 

Not only are Flemish novels failing, but the 
Flemish Theatreis struggling for life. Its home in 
Brussels, in spite of the subsidies of the Flemish 
party, has been closed, and Prof. Van Driessche 
frankly declared this year, at the Literary 
Congress of Louvain, that he doubted whether 
the Flemish Theatre would ever be restored to 
health. 

Flemish poetry, on the other hand, both 
lyrical and patriotic, is full of life. Let us men- 
tion, before all other poems, the charming 
‘Zandkorrels,’ by Jan Staes, lately published at 
Antwerp, although its author, born at Antwerp 
in 1828, can hardly be counted asa member of 
the younger Flemish School. For the last ten 
years he has, with Augustus Sneiders for his 
colleague, been editor of the Antwerp Handels- 
Blad, or Commercial Journal. The most notice- 
able of the poems which ‘Zandkorrels’ contains 
are ‘Weet gij het nog?’ (‘Do you still know 
it ?’)—‘ De Dood mijnes Vaders’ (‘ My Father’s 
Death ’),—‘ Bij van Rijswijcks Graf’ (* On 
Ryswick’s Tomb’). Other remarkable books | 
of poems are De Koninck’s ‘ Heath-Flowers,’ | 
and ‘De Zuster van Liefde’ (‘The Sister of 
Love’), a cantata by the rising young Adriaen- 
sen of Louvain. Although the talented lyrical 
poet, Francis de Cort, has been silent during 
the present year, it is understood that he is 
now busy upon an edition of the poetical works 
of his late father-in-law, J. Dautzenberg, who 
died at Brussels on the 4th of lebruary last. 
While we are speaking of a distinguished 
Flemish author's death, we may, at the same 
time, remind our readers that they have also 
to mourn the talented Van Ryswick, who died 
at Antwerp, on the 6th of July, at the age of 
forty-one. We have also to note the indefatig- 
able poetical activity of Dr. J. Nolet de Brau- 
were van Steeland, the only satirical poet of 
Flanders ; but the bitterness of his re-actionary 
views has begun to affect the quality of his 
writings, and his latest poems are little better 
than so many pamphlets. ‘ Beide Nederlanden’ 
and ‘ Kleine Landjes’ (‘Small States’) are his | 
chief productions of the year. It is worthy of | 
notice, perhaps, that the territorial aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia is attacked in one of the poems. | 
Let us not forget a reprint of the poems of Jan | 
Boendale, Hein van Aken, and other writers | 


| 


of the fourteenth century. The editor is Prof. | 


Snellaert, of Ghent ; and the volume has been 


published at the cost of the Belgian Government, 
under the direction of the Historical Committee 
of the Academy. The club of Belgian Biblio- 
philes is also preparing a collection of early 


| historical songs. 


Leaving poetry, we notice a work remark- 
able both as a masterpiece of scientific dili- 
gence and as a national monument. which, 
long since begun, has been completed in 1869, 
the ‘Vlaamsche Idioticon,? of the Louvain 
Professor L. W. Schuermans, a work of won- 
derful erudition. Dialect studies, always diffi- 
cult, become doubly so when they have to do 
with tongues which, like the Flemish, are 
wanting in fixity of form. 

Such are the aspects of Flemish Literature 
of 1869; and as our native Correspondent 
himself expresses it:—“An impartial critic 
should scarcely judge them very brilliant. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt—principally 
if the national cause attains its desired end, 
not by, but besides, the literature—that we 
shall have to expect still many fresh and vigo- 
rous poetical flowers, many delightfully smell- 
ing novel-garlands, from the singers of this 


hearty and sensible Low-German race.” 


THE NETHERLANDS. 

WE cannot as yet enumerate the total pro- 
ductions of the year in Holland, which already 
amount to 1,700, and may reach 2,000. This 
is exclusive of upwards of 300 periodicals, 
the number in 1868 being 327. The biblio- 
graphy of Holland is illustrated by the ‘ Neder- 
landsche Bibliographie, published monthly, 
and the ‘Alphabetische Naamlijst’ yearly. We 
may note here that Mr. Doorninck has brought 
out a Library of Netherlands Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Writers, and that Dr. A. M. 
Ledeboer has written ‘Het geschlacht van 
Waesberghe,’ which is a contribution to the 
history of the book trade in the Netherlands. 

This year the press has been emancipated 
from heavy stamp duties and restrictions, and 
we may expect a great development of peri- 
odical literature. Indeed, as it is, the poli- 
tical agitations of a free country contribute 
largely to the stock of writings. Many are 
questions like our own: Church and State, 
Colonial Administration, Public Instruction, 
and Taxation. Law, of course, furnishes its 
quota. The Rights of Women question is also 
locally treated. Freemasonry is not forgotten. 

Before touching upon what would generally 
be considered the main literary aspect, we must 
point out that religion is, in Holland, a promi- 
nent feature in literature, and one which may be 
considered indigenous. There are a few trans- 
lations from the English and High Dutch, but 
the staple is local. These writings take every 
form, not excluding Tracts, such as ‘Shall I go 
to the Fair?’ which are published by thousands, 
The church organ question is sharply debated. 
The Roman Catholic productions are numerous, 
mostly translations from the French and 
Italian, devoted to the worship of Mary. 

Education, most actively pursued, creates 
a demand not only for the reprinting, but for 
the composition of school-books. A spelling 
reform has been introduced, though the Nether- 
lands spelling was reformed when ours took 
the wrong course. New books on arithmetic, 


| geometry, bookkeeping, the native language 


and literature and geography are being con- 
stantly produced. The supply of maps is kept 
up, and of wall-maps for schools. Maps for the 
blind are published. 

The press produces few illustrated works, 
as these can be obtained from foreign coun- 
tries, though there are some annuals ; but the 
3ible, constantly reprinted in all forms and 








at the lowest price, is sold also at 2/. For old 
standard authors the demand never wearies, 
The whole works of the poet Vondel have been 
brought out at 227. Four of his tragedies, and 
his ‘Lucifer, have also been reprinted. The 
‘Vlamingschap’ of Jacob van Maerlant is illus- 
trated in the ‘Archief voor Nederlandsche 
Oudheden,” &c. A popular edition of the 
works of Jacob Cats has been brought out at 
3d. The death of the late J. Van Lennep is 
commemorated by an illustrated edition of 
one of his books, and by a selection from his 
romantic works, 

Of writers of novels during this year we may 
name P. J. Andriessen (two works), J. Hoek 
(‘Agathe,” in 3 vols.), W. J. Hofdijk, W. N. 
Wolterink, C. W. H. Panchand (‘De Smok- 
kelaar’), Jong van Rodenburgh, J. J. Cremer 
(Batavian novels, and the second edition of 
‘Anna Roose, in 3 vols.), E. Gerdes (Heems- 
kerk’s ‘ Val’), B. H. Haar, G. P. Kits van 
Herwerden (‘Claudia Procla’), and J. L. 
Wertheim. Of lady novelists there may be 
cited, Baltwina Vignon, Christina Muller, 
Betsy Perk, Setta Kwamina, and Mrs.Van Wes- 
threene. The works of Mrs. A. L. G. Bosboom 
Toussaint include a new novel, ‘Fritz Milloen’ 
(2 vols.), and the older are going through further 
editions. Most of the novels are historical. 
There are several dramatic writers. Those who 
have brought out original tragedies and come- 
dies are T. van der Stempel and A. A. van der 
Stempel ; the former a fruitful writer,—Edward 
van Hoek, H. Kroon, jun., J. M. E. Derksen, 
M. Kalff, Abr. Blankaart, J. Both, and some 
others. 

Among poetical writers we may name 
J. Deckar Zimmerman, G. van Sandwijk, A. P. 
van Groningen, T. H. van Leent (‘Forget me 
not’), Rau (‘Osmund’), N. Beets (‘Madelieven’), 
H. J. A. M. Schepman. The works of the 
latter have been collected. A selection from 
the national poetry has reached the fifth edition. 
Songs and hymns, old and new, abound, and 
some are printed with the music. Zimmerman 
has published a translation of Schiller’s ‘Song 
of the Bell’ I. J. L. ten Kate has translated 
Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered.’ The sketches 
and poems of W. J. van Zeggelen have been 
collected in several parts and one volume. 

Holland has long been known as a school 
of philology. In Oriental literature are to be 
named Turnborg’s edition of ‘Unel Athiri’; 
Goejo and Du Jong’s ‘Fragments of Arabic 
Historians,’ Vol. 1.; Dr. P. J. N. Land’s ‘ Hebrew 
Grammar’; T. Roorda’s edition of ‘ Pala Sara,’ 
in Javanese ; Janzs’s continuation of ‘Gericke’s 
Netherlands-Javan Dictionary; Dr. Roorda 
van Eysinga’s ‘Pocket Dictionary, Netherlands 
and Low Malay’; and Klinkert’s ‘Supplement 
to the Malay-Netherlands Dictionary.’ Many 
contributions to the knowledge of the lan- 
guages and natural history of the Archipelago 
are found in the Z'ransactions of the Nether- 
lands Institute. The Turin Papyrus has been 
published at Leyden. 

In classical philology are to be included 
Dr. Vander Es’s ‘Greek Dictionary, and the 
‘Book of Soranus the Ephesian,’ by Ermerius. 

Numerous grammars and other works tes- 
tify to the extensive study of English, also of 
High Dutch and French. Italian is likewise 
read. 

There are translations from Low Dutch, and 
some few productions in Frisian and in local 
dialects. In Frisian we notice a translation 
from High Dutch published at Franeke, and 
called ‘De Frijmitseler fen Jinsenburren,’ by 
F. M. Felder. 

General history is mainly supplied by trans- 
lations, and Motley’s labours contribute to the 
national history. ‘The materials for history are 
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collected by many local societies. The essays 
of R. ©. Bakhuizen van der Brink have been 
published in one volume. The history and 
politics of the Netherlands colonies are treated 
by Mr. Groen van Prinsterer, Mr. J. K. J. 
de Jonge, and others. In ecclesiastical history 
may be mentioned Prof. ter Haar’s ‘ History of 
the Christian Church in the Netherlands,’ and 
the second volume of Dr. A. Pierson’s ‘ History 
of Roman Catholicism to the Council of Trent,’ 
Mr. Regt has produced a Dictionary of Nether- 
lands celebrities. 

There is very little on mental science, only 
an edition of one of Spinoza’s works. Animal 
magnetism and spiritualism have their advo- 
cates. In natural history the Hollanders have 
long been persevering. Several expensive 
works appear on botany. Floriculture has its 
popular books, and 80 also the breeding of 
poultry. Ethnology is actively studied. The 
works of Darwin are translated, and his doc- 
trines canvassed. Prehistoric Man and the 
Anthropoid Theory supply essays. 

Holland maintains its school of medicine. 
Its publications supply everything necessary for 
the national student, including the latest im- 
provements. To the translations the English 
supply the works of Forbes Winslow, 8. Fen- 
wick and T. H. Tanner. 

The Transactions of the well-supported 
Societies provide records for many valuable 
observations. They embrace the national lan- 
cuage, literature and history, the Frisian 
language, Netherlands, India, Statistics, meteor- 
ology (twentieth year) and entomology. The 
annals of the Observatory of Leyden are con- 
tinued. 

Engineering and sanitary science, commerce, 
navigation, naval administration, tactics and 
military improvements (Kuyper’s ‘ History of 
Netherlands Artillery’) are regularly repre- 
sented. For numismatists we may record W. 8. 
de Voogt’s Supplement to ‘The Numismatics | 
of Guelderland.” Mr. J. Van de Graft has pub- | 
lished a work on the Tapestry Manufactories | 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. | 

The foregoing may give a false notion of the | 
literary activity of Holland. The Hollanders | 
are only a small nation, and in the nature of 
events they can rarely possess a great writer; 
while one individual year is but a trifling unit | 
in the long period during which the literature | 
of a country is forming. In the production 
of large and numerous literary works Holland | 
bears no comparison with the great nations, but | 
considered in its true bearings the state of affairs | 
is very satisfactory. We must take into account 
that from the nearness of its language to 
English, our literature is very accessible. The 
same remark applies to works in High Dutch ; 
and French has been for a long time a neces- 
sary language in the Netherlands. Local writers 
have to compete with cheap editions of foreign 
authors, and of course with numerous trans- 
lations. Thus the translations from Eng- 
lish in this year include works of Dickens, 
Bulwer, Disraeli, Thackeray and his daughter, 
Tennyson, Ainsworth, Lever, T. A. Trollope, 
Miss Braddon, Miss Mulock, Mrs. H. Beecher | 
Stowe, H. W. Beecher, &c., besides numerous | 
works of history and science; and of older 
authors, Shakspeare, Bunyan, Walter Scott and | 
J. F. Cooper, together with a new version of | 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 

A like activity is shown as to High Dutch 
and French, besides some Russian (Tourgué- | 
nief), Italian and Spanish. Of Victor Hugo's | 
‘L’/Homme qui Rit’ there have been two trans- | 
lations. 

Still, allowing for this foreign competition, | 
there isa fair amount of local labour. Of novels, | 
thirty have been published; of plays, upwards 











of twenty, besides many adaptations from the 
French; and seven volumes of poetry, with 
numerous smaller productions. 

There is a complete living national litera- 
ture, attested not es by the republication of 
standard authors, than by the copiousness of 
school-books. No Hollander need go beyond 
his own language for sufficient material in 
every branch of knowledge. 


RUSSIA. 

THE most important book of the year in 
Russia is ‘The Systematic Catalogue of 
Russian Books for sale at the Bookshop of 
Bazunof in St. Petersburg.’ It is not a biblio- 
grapher’s manual, though it is prepared by V. J. 
Mezhof, of the Imperial Library, but it con- 
tains the titles of 11,993 books, arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with a separate index of authors. 
Its value is enhanced by the fact that, under 
each title are arranged notices of all the 
criticisms of that book which have appeared 
in Russian periodicals since 1825,—more than 
20,000 in all. There are also notices of 400 
separately published translations into foreign 
languages of Russian works. With this only 
book in hand it is possible to study Rus- 
sian literature, and it is an invaluable guide 
to works on any question of Russian history, 
politics or economy. Mr. Mezhof promises a 
similar index to the periodical literature, which 
is here of the first necessity, as it is the custom 
in Russia to publish everything in the journals 
and periodicals; and valuable works remain 
for years, and sometimes for ever, unpublished 
in book form. It will, therefore, be necessary 
sometimes to mention in this article a work 
which exists only in the pages of some maga- 
zine. 

The theological literature of the year has 
chiefly turned upon dissent, to which the curious 
trials of the ‘Skoptsi’ have turned all eyes. 
‘Dissenters and Criminals,’ by Livanof, is, 
however, a book that has been prepared by 
long study, travel and observation, and, though 
marked by prejudice and bitterness, and dis- 
figured by some personal abuse, it is in the 
main perfectly true as to facts, and gives 
us a mass of details of the life and belief 
of the ‘Skoptsi’ and of the ‘Molokani. The 
latter sect, the Protestants of the Russian 
Church, win the sympathies of all who study 
their pure doctrine. ‘White Doves’ is a 
more dispassionate, but equally revolting ac- 
count of the life and practices of the former 
sect, and the books should be read together. 
The ‘ Kblisti,” by a Kazan professor, gives us a 
careful study of this sect, whose performances 
surpass the worst of the Free-lovers, and which 
impress one still more strongly with the simi- 
larity of these Russian secret religious bodies 
to the communities and Bible-sects that swarm 
in America. Livanof sees but one remedy— 
to allow perfect freedom of worship, and to 


| punish severely the child murder and mutila- 


tion of which some are guilty. Subbotin, in his 
‘Chronicle of Contemporary Dissent,’ and Nilsky 
in ‘Family Life among Dissenters,’ direct their 
attacks against “the old believers.” 

The new institutions with which Russia is 


| being endowed have furnished material for 


several books of importance on political subjects, 
and have also influenced their mode of treat- 
ment. Passing by several well-written pamphlets 
on the finances, the laws of the Press, and 
the condition of the peasantry, we come to the 
book which, next to that of Livanof mentioned 
above, has excited most comment, the ‘ Voice 
from the Diet,’ of Koshelef. The author is a 
large landed proprietor, and treats from a very 
liberal point of view the. Diets, their defects, 





and the good they have done and can do; the 
present position of the nobility, and the neces- 
sity of their giving up their present useless and 
unmeaning class distinction, not by fusing with 
the peasantry, but by bringing the peasant 
up to them,—the taxes, popular education, an 
the condition of the emancipated serfs. He does 
not regret emancipation, but he looks boldly 
at the temporary evils it has caused, and asserts 
that, while the peasant has morally improved, 
he is at present materially worse off. It is for 
these admissions, and for the facts he alleges, 
which the liberal press assert to he exceptions, 
that he has been abused by the most radical 
journals, and patted approvingly on the back 
by the organs of the reactionary party. This 
is, perhaps, the first book published in Russia 
which has caused a hot political discussion 
in all the newspapers. The condition of the 
peasantry is the subject of a much more ela- 
borate study by N. Flerovsky in his ‘ Position 
of the Working Class in Russia,’ which is an 
inquiry into the needs and capabilities of the 
agricultural and manufacturing labourers of 
Russia and Siberia, fortified with statistics and 
enriched with details. The author endeavours to 
present plainly, though, perhaps, often in too 
black colours, the great problems of Russian 
social and economical life, and to show those 
who glorify the progress of the age what serious 
questions are waiting for them to answer. It is 
a book to be studied by any one who wishes to 
understand Russia; and the statistics alone, 
imperfect as they are, are invaluable to one 
who knows what a trouble it is to get Rus- 
sian statistics of any kind. ‘On Self-Govern- 
ment,’ by the Prince A. Vasiltchikof, of which 
the first volume only has appeared, is a 
more scholarly work than the two last men- 
tioned. It is an analysis of the constitutions of 
England, France, Prussia and America, and a 
comparison of them with the self-governing 
bodies that have long existed in Russia, and 
those representative institutions which owe 
their origin to the present Tsar. 

The most popular kind of historical labour 
at present in Russia is the collection of mate- 
rials ; and P. Bartenef, the diligent editor of 
the Russian Archives, gives us this year three 
volumes of his ‘ Eighteenth Century,’ a choice 
collection of intimate letters and memoirs per- 
taining to the history of Russia at that time. 
Some ¥ the letters of the Empress Anne and 
of the Emperor Paul, one of the latter written 
with the intention of following it by self-slaugh- 
ter, are exceedingly curious, and the details 
of Voltaire’s death sent to the Empress Cathe- 
rine are valuable. The fourth cole of the 
publications of the Russian Historical Society 
renders great service to history in giving 
copious extracts from the Proceedings of the 
anomalous Parliament or Commission on 
the State of Russia held by the Empress Cathe- 
rine the Second in 1767-8-9, of which before 
nothing has been published. ‘Russiaand Serbia,’ 
a Sketch of Serbia from 1806 to 1866, and of the 
Russian Protectorate, by Prof. Popof, one of the 
best known Moscow Slavophilists, isdrawn partly 
from official documents, and largely from Serbian 
sources, and will be found to be the best work 
on that country in any language. The history 
of another Slavonic country with which Russia 
has had dealings is treated in ‘The Last Years 
of Retch Pospolita, by Prof. Kostomarof, who 
writes of the division of Poland, not from a 
Russian, but from a Little Russian, or Ukraino- 
philist, point of view. His immense erudition 
and reputation give value to what he says. 
Philaret, the late Metropolitan of Moscow, was 
a man known and respected in England ; and 
his ‘Letters’ to Count Muravief, his most 
intimate friend, which cover the active period 
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of his life, and embrace every possible subject, 
are of great interest. As a biography they are 
much better than the Life by Sushkof. Another 
biography of an eminent prelate, Joseph, Metro- 
politan of Wilna, who “converted” the Uniats 
of the north-west provinces at a blow to the 
Orthodox Church, is written by his friend, 
Count Tolstoi. Timofis Granofsky, an eminent 
Moscow professor, and an original Slavophilist, 
is made the subject of a sympathetic obituary 
notice by Stankevitch, one of his former pupils. 
In Science there are no books of consequence 
this year but translations and some hydrograph- 
ical and geological Reports. In fiction and 
general literature, however, nearly every author 
of reputation has appeared. Tourguénief, whose 
works are as fresh as ever, though the Nihilistic 
school of criticism, who ask only about tenden- 
cies, and demand positive doctrines in every 
book, are becoming more and more displeased 
with him, began the year with a little novel, 
‘The Unfortunate,’ which is a sad picture of the 
life of thirty years ago. This was followed by 
some chapters from his ‘ Literary Recollections,’ 
about the great critic, Bielinsky; and both 
books now appear in full in the new complete 
edition of his works, the first printed in Russia. 
Gontcharof, who is regarded as his chief rival, 
but whose reputation until now has rested 
entirely on two novels, after years of silence pub- 
lishes ‘A Precipice,’ an interesting and power- 
ful story, which is, in a way, a sequel to his 
*Oblomof.’ Count Leo Tolstoi, a novelist of 
greater genius, and whose ‘ Cossacks’ Tourgué- 
nief calls the best work in Russian literature, is 
just beginning to be known abroad. For the 
last two years he has been exciting all Russia 
with his novel, ‘War and Peace,’ a tale of the 
invasion of Russia by the French, which is be- 
ginning to take the dimensions of a serial, for 
the last volume which has appeared is the fifth. 
As an analyst of character and as a descriptive 
writer, Tolstoi displays wonderful power ; and 
the death-bed of Prince Andrei in this volume 
may rank with the most pathetic pages of 
Dickens. The characters are all drawn from life, 
and the historical nature of the novel permits 
an interesting discussion of the burning of 
Moscow, where the author regretfully comes to 
the conclusion that patriotism had no share 
in it, and that it was owing to nothing 
but carelessness. ‘People of the Forties’ is 
by Pisemsky, the only other novelist of note 
except Dostoiefsky, but adds nothing to his 
reputation. Literature in Russia has never been 
confined exclusively to the nobility, in spite of 
Madame de Staél’s remark; and Nikitni, a 
peasant of Voronezh, a town which also pro- 
duced another peasant-poet— Koltsof, wrote 
some very sweet and pathetic poems. His ‘Life 
and Poems’ have just been published in a 


complete form by De Pulé. The biography | 


is written with too much detail, and is over- 
strained, but some of the smaller poems 
will never be forgotten. The longer ones are 
failures. 

As we hinted above, in speaking of Tour- 
guénief, Russian criticism has taken a false 
direction, and is not distinguished for excel- 
lence ; and neither ‘Art and Life,’ criticisms by 
N. Solovief’ (not the historian), nor the posthu- 
mous volumes of the ‘Works of Pisaref,’ make 


us change our opinion. The latter was a bril- | 


liant writer, who died early, but was one of 
that school who despise sentiment and poetry, 
and see no merit in a book if it does not treat 
of the emancipation of women, social reform, 
or other problems of the day. 

Two Professors of the Moscow “ Conserva- 
tory” have published valuable books, both of 
them having been aided by the late Prince 





regretted,—one, M. Laroche on ‘Glinka and 
his Position in Music, which contains, besides 
an estimate of this really great musician, an 
inquiry into popular Russian music, and 
its curious resemblance to what we know of 
old Greek music,—and the other, Father 
Razumofsky, on ‘Church-Music in Russia.’ 

Two books of travel are of importance, and 
both concern Central Asia, — ‘ Ethnographic 
and Historical Materials for Central Asia,’ by 
M. N. Galkin, the present Governor of Estho- 
nia,’ and ‘ Turkestan in 1866, by P. J. Pashino. 
The first consists of several papers, relating 
chiefly to Khiva and the region near the Ara 
Sea ; the second is a traveller’s account, full of 
interesting details, of a ‘ Journey to Tashkend 
and the Frontier of Bokhara.’ It is enriched 
with many illustrations from photographs and 
an excellent map by Struve, the latest published 
of those regions. The materials for illustrating 
Slavonic and Indo-European mythology and 
folk-lore are rapidly becoming rich, and 
among the latest are ‘South-Russian Popular 
Tales’ and the ‘Songs of White Russia.’ Mr. 
Afanasief has finally published the third and 
last volume of ‘Views of Nature among the 
Slavonic Peoples,’ which is a perfect thesaurus 
of Russian and Slavonic folk-lore of every sort. 
The author has a knowledge of mythology 
equal, and even superior, to that of the great 
German scholars, and discusses every myth 
with fullness. His work leaves little to desire 
but a more complete system of Slavonic mytho- 
logy, which the arrangement adopted rendered 
it impossible to draw out. 

There is the usual abundance this year 
of translations of every foreign book of note, 
one of which, that of Louis Blanc’s ‘ Letters 
from England,’ caused an action to be brought 
to suppress it, on the ground of certain pas- 
sages derogatory to the Church and the Christian 
religion ; but good sense prevailed in the Court, 
and the translator was acquitted. Altogether, 
the proportion of important works to the total 
number of books published is very high in 
Russia. 

ITALY. 

Italian literature seems to be intimately con- 
nected with the fortunes of Italy as a State, 
and is passing through a period of transition. 
When the condition of the country becomes 
less precarious, and the kingdom has been 
consolidated, there is every prospect that Italy 
will possess a national literature, worthy of 
a prominent place amongst the literatures 
of Europe. Italy is a land of living men, and 
need not depend on the glories of the past 
alone: many of her modern writers may in- 
deed be placed side by side with some of the 
best of other countries. If we remember that 
in a great part of Italy, until recently, freedom 
of speech was denied to writers, and that for 
years political persecution has driven many of 
the most cultivated of them into exile, we may 
augur well for the future of Italian literature 
from a consideration of its present state. 

Works on politics and political history are 
naturally very numerous. The rise of the pre- 
sent royal power is well described in Signor 
Ricotti’s ‘ Storia della Monarchia Piemontese,’ 
which may serve as an admirable model for 
the future historian of Italy, whenever he 
may be forthcoming. It is written in a clear 
and simple style, and with much precision of 
thought and diction, while the facts are im- 
partially set forth. The recent events of Italian 
history are related in Signor Zini’s ‘Storia d’ 
Italia dall’ 1850 all’ 1865,’ which gives a highly 
interesting account of Cavour’s efforts to raise 
Piedmont to the rank of a first-rate power, and 


Odoiefsky, whose death cannot be too deeply | of the difficulties he encountered, Side by side 





with these works, must be mentioned the 
splendid edition of Count Cavour’s speeches in 
Parliament, which comprise the history of the 
vicissitudes and final triumph of his political 
ideas. In ordering their publication the Italian 
Parliament has paid a debt of national grati- 
tude, and a just homage to the illustrious orator 
and statesman. 

The ‘ Vita e i Tempi di V. Pasini, by Prof. 
Bonghi, is a biography of one of the initiators 
of Italian liberty, and of one of the most con- 
spicuous political characters in the struggles 
of Venice against Austria. The account of his 
times comprises not only Venetian history but 
also Venetian life during the last thirty years, 
After the union of Italy, Pasini sat in Parlia- 
ment, where his skill in financial matters be- 
came evident, and had he not died in 1864 he 
would most probably have had the direction 
of the finances. Prof. Bonghi’s work forris 
a valuable record of the parliamentary ihis- 
tory of the Kingdom of Italy. Pasini, like 
Cavour, possessed that quiet energy which 
Massimo d’Azeglio, as we read in his delight- 
ful autobiography, ‘I miei Ricordi, wished 
to see in all Italians. Signor Lessona, in his 
‘Volere @ Potere, perhaps the most popular 
book in Italy, laments this lack of energy, and 
inveighs against the want of independence and 
perseverance shown by those Italians who ex- 
pect the Government to do everything for them. 
*Volere ¢ Potere’ is written in imitation of 
Mr. Smiles’s ‘Self-Help,’ but differs from that 
work in many respects, especially in the fact 
that it treats only of Italians who have raised 
themselves from poverty and obscurity. Thus, 
while the biographies are less interesting in 
an historical point of view, they are of even 
greater human interest. The popularity and 
influence of this work must have beneficial 
effects on Italian education. 

Even in the land of poetry and of the arts 
a new poet cannot be looked for every day: a 
new poet, however, has appeared, whose very 
name was unknown even in Italy until Venice 
became free. Signor Zanella’s poems are written 
in a manly and correct style, and some of 
them are of great beauty, especially a dialogue 
entitled ‘Milton e Galileo” The “ Canti” of 
Aleardo Aleardi show true poetical genius in- 
spired by lofty patriotism ; and in Signor Tigri’s 
interesting collection of the ‘Canti popolari 
Toscani’ is to be found the expression of the 
most delicate sentiments, of the tenderest love, 
free from a single coarse allusion. Signor Tigri’s 
notes are excellent. 

The Italian literature of the day is especially 
rich in valuable biographies. Out of a large 
number we may select the ‘ Vita di Giordano 
Bruno da Nola,’ by Domenico Berti, as one of 
the most important historical works which have 
been published in Italy during this century. 
Signor Berti’s admirable account of Giordano 
Bruno is chiefly founded upon documents which 
have only recently seen the light; but the 
author has not been able to obtain from the 
Vatican the report of the final trial of Giordano 
Bruno, which was longer and more important 
than the trial at Venice here described. The 
book will be valued by every student of phi- 
losophy. 

Amongst the latest productions of the 
rationalistic school in Italy should be men- 
tioned Signor Stefanoni’s work, the ‘Storia 
Critica della Superstizione, which is an ex- 
haustive history of all superstitions, This work 
has the merit of being written in a style re- 
markable for its clearness and for its brevity 
of expression. The author professes so often 
that he is not influenced by any superstition 
whatever, that the reader may well doubt 
whether he has any faith at all, especially as he 
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pretends to be able to examine all religions 
and superstitions from an impartial point of 
view. There are many interesting chapters in 
the work—interesting even to those who will 
most dissent from the author's views; and the 
account of the Mormons is an admirable sketch 
of the struggles, disasters, and final settlement 
of the Latter-Day Saints. The Ccumenical 
Council at Rome has just condemned this 
work, and placed it in the Index. 

The history of Italian literature still remains 
to be written, and Prof. Settembrini’s recent con- 
tribution, ‘Discorsi sulla Letteratura Italiana,’ 
fails to supply the want; but the publica- 
tion of two reviews in Italy such as the ‘ Rivista 
Contemporanea’ and the ‘ Nuova Antologia’ is 
a very good sign, and shows that Italian cri- 
ticism, as well as Italian literature, is moving 
in the right direction. 





HUNGARY. 


We miss this year the literary activity 
which marked the last decade, when the 
eminent men of the country, finding the 
political arena closed, plunged more eagerly 
into literary researches, Only history and 
archeology have found cultivators. Bishop 
Hovvath’s work entitled ‘Helene Zrinyi’ is a 
charming picture of female heroism and patriot- 
ism. Mr. Szilagyi read before the Academy 
an interesting paper on the Swedish King 
Charles the Twelfth’s passage through Transyl- 
vania in his famous march from Demotika 
to Stralsund ; whilst Mr. Thaly threw some 
valuable light on the War of Rakoczy against 
Austria. In comparative philology, in which 
Hungary by her investigations into the origin 
of the Majyars largely contributed to science, 
we find Messrs. Humfaley and Budenz con- 
tinuing their labours in the field of Ural Altaic 
languages, whilst Prof. Vambéry is engaged in 
elucidating the old language of the Uigurs, by 
deciphering and reading the first and the one 
remaining monument of it. In general lite- 
rature there has been no noteworthy publication 
during the last year. Mr. Gyulai’s collection 
of poetry is a reprint of his scattered lyrical 
compositions, whilst Mr. Szdoz’s translation of 
the ‘Nibelungenlied’ deserves all praise. A 
good deal has been done by Baron Kotvos, the 
enlightened Minister of Instruction, for public 
education. Hungary is now in a period of 
transition, and progress may be fairly expected. 

The South Slavonian nationalities find the 
centre of their spiritual aspirations in Agram, 
under the auspices of the South Slavonian 
Academy, a new institution, founded partly on 
voluntary contributions, and possessing funds 
to the amount of 25,0001. ir is mostly the 
national history and literature, hitherto much 
neglected, which attract the attention of the 
Society. We find that Dr. Racky has furnished 
to the annual Proceedings a monograph on the 
former Principality of Bosnia. Dr. Matlekovich 
read an extract from a treatise on the com- 
mercial importance of the ancient republic of 
Ragusa. Mr. Mesich contributed the ‘ History 
of the Heroic Family of Berislavich, whilst 
Mr. Tagich gave an interesting report on the 
South Slavonian Troubadours. orks have 
been published also by Kurelach, Lyubich, 
Bresier, Torbar, Bokisich and others. 





ARMENIA. 

Tue Armenian current literature has been 
much influenced by the development of the 
press in Turkey. The external cultivation of 
ancient literature by the Mekhitarists, or 
Roman Catholic Armenians, of Venice and 
Paris continues, and many valuable works are 
printed. It is this body of publications which 





forms the foundation for the new literary Ar- 
menian language. Turkish is printed in the 
Armenian type, and there are newspapers of 
this class; but the common Armeno-Turkish 
is not cultivated, and the Armenian is being 
purified from Turkish admixture. The new 
newspapers in Smyrna and Constantinople pro- 
mote this movement, their literary and political 
articles and poems showing merit. The theatres 
of the two cities assist to some extent in popu- 
larizing the new language. It is, however, still 
questionable to what extent this process of 
creating a new language, apart from the verna- 
cular, will succeed better than with Romaic 
and Majyar. The latter has been so well de- 
veloped that old Majyars cannot, it is said, 
understand it. The high schools in the western 
colonies of the Armenians are well supported 
and are training many scholars. At the same 
time, the Turkish language is being very suc- 
cessfully cultivated. What the Armenians, like 
the Greeks or Majyars, want as yet, to make 
their literature complete, are works on practical 
subjects. Old classics, new poems and news- 
papers do not satisfy readers in this busy day. 
It is, however, difficult to say what such a 
remarkable people as the Armenians may do 
on their awakening. At all events, we have to 
chronicle progress. 


AMERICA. 

‘The Life of Jefferson Davis, with a Secret 
History of the Confederacy,’ by E. A. Pollard, 
is a noteworthy book. The author is a 
Southerner, who was at Richmond throughout 
the war, and is thoroughly convinced of the 
justice of the Southern cause, and of the no- 
bility of feeling which governed the Southern 
people. The beginning of the book sets 
forth what has long been known in America, 
but seldom credited in England, that a few 
ambitious men, in secret council, forced the 
war on the South. The greater part is 
devoted to an examination of the causes 
which led to the failure of the war, which he 
finds in the character of the man whom the 
South so implicitly and blindly trusted as 
their leader. Mr. Davis, he tells us, was 
ambitious, cultivated, eloquent, ingenious ; but 
he had little knowledge of men, no real states- 
manship, no power of invention. He was 
constantly resorting to the most flimsy of 
temporary expedients; removed the most 
efficient men to give the places to personal 
favourites, and easily succumbed to senti- 
mental influences. He wasted the magnificent 
material at his command, till the Southerners, 
disgusted by the inefficiency of the despot they 
had confidently trusted, fell away, with their 
natural impulsiveness, as fast as they had 
rallied. This is the main theory of the book, 
supported by a great array of facts. There are 
interesting incidental sketches of several of the 
Southern leaders, especially Stonewall Jackson ; 
and the book, on the whole, must be held a 
most valuable contribution, though an essen- 
tially partisan one, to the history of the Civil 

ar. 

Mrs. Stowe presents us this year with a 
new novel, ‘Oldtown Folks, founded upon 
life in New England at the end of the last 
century. Her descriptions of the country, 
the occupations, amusements and tastes of the 
farmers of that period are excellent. The reli- 


descriptions of the Tory gentry and of the 
haunted Frankland house, are perhaps true 
enough in themselves, but they were of little 
moment at the time, and are sadly exceptional 
for a novel which aims at bringing up a truly 
vivid picture of Yankeedom.—The same writer, 
in connexion with her sister, Miss Catharine 
Beecher (be it noticed in England, that although 
Mrs. Stowe clings to her maiden name, and 
writes herself at length Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
she is never known at home as Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe; still less is her husband Mr. Beecher 
Stowe, as the 7’imes once made him,) issues 
‘The American Woman’s Home, or Domestic 
Science’: a series of papers giving advice to Ame- 
rican women, chiefly those in modest circum- 
stances, on methods of living at once in comfort, 
economy and elegance, and with due regard 
to health. Some of the subjects considered, 
such as ventilation, domestic service, care of 
young children, are done with much spirit and 
sense, and contain valuable instruction. But 
the number of such subjects treated is too 
great, the arrangement unphilosophical, and 
many of the appliances, physical and moral, 
recommended as cheap and good, would run 
great risk of being “cheap and nasty,” unless 
an amount of mind were given to them 
which, differently applied, would soon put the 
householder above the necessity of such make- 
shifts. One good work at least these books 
may do: they may serve to remind English- 
men that, however injudicious Mrs. Stowe’s 
Byron article may have been, she is a pure- 
minded lady, looking for the highest ends, and 
entirely above sensational exaggerations for 
the sake of money. 

‘The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, by 
Edwin P. Whipple, is the work of a gentleman 
who has long stood in the first rank of the 
lecturing profession, which occupies a promi- 
nent place in the United States. This book 
itself is a recasting of various lectures delivered 
by him in the course of the last five years. He 
takes up successively Marlowe, Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, and other dramatists ; Spenser, Sidney, 
Raleigh, and Bacon,—according, of course, 
the largest space to Shakspeare. Indeed, ten 
chapters instead of two would hardly be enough 
to contain Mr, Whipple’s idolatry for Shak- 
speare. His elaborate analysis of his dramatic 
power is really nothing but a piece of special 
pleading to prove that Shakspeare had every 
merit which a dramatic author or poet can 
possibly have. Like Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
essay*in his edition of Shakspeare, it may be 
most acceptable to the poet’s worshippers, but 
it can hardly give a very clear idea of his poetic 
or dramatic qualities to the outside world. The 
otherauthors are more critically treated ; but Mr. 
Whipple is singularly chary of extracts to show 
their powers, and those he gives, such as 
‘The Pampered Jades of Asia from Marlowe,’ 
‘Queen and Huntress’ from Ben Jonson, ‘The 
Wood Harmony’ from Spenser, are the stock 
quotations, and suggest a terrible suspicion that 
Mr. Whipple’s reading of the authors is not 
so exhaustive as he would make us believe. 
The style of his English is unexceptionable, 
and his warm, manly interest in his subject 
and the purity of his literary taste, are deserv- 
ing of all praise. 

‘Letters from London, 1850-1860, by George 
Mifflin Dallas, will be read with interest by 
Mr. Dallas’s friends who respected him as 





gious anxieties and aspirations are also very 
well portrayed, and will not seem overdrawn 
to any one who knows New England even at 
the present day, when the tone of religious 
speculation has much changed. The attempt to 
engraft some aristocracy and some legendary | 
offshoots upon the work are less successful. The | 


a thorough gentleman and a truly patriotic 
statesman. He had filled several high offices, 
and had not unreasonable hopes of the highest. 
These letters contain remarks on American, 
English and Continental politics, social gossip 
and eminent characters, Their style is good, 
their tone kindly, their expression dignified. 
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But they will hardly raise their author’s fame. 
“The kindest of men, he was the bitterest of 





partisans.” He saw nothing except through | 
the spectacles of the party that had made him | 
| play to her imagination. Truly we want an 


Vice President and minister to England. He 
has an air of thinking that everything not 


American is under the curse of nature, and | 
everything American and not democratic, under | 


a strange delusion; and he delights to believe 


his party alike the terror of European tyrants | 


and of the American Opposition. 

The Rev. F. Evans, of Lebanon, has written 
a strange dreamy book on his conversion to 
Shakerism, that dreamiest of all religions, that 
survives in a few celibate communities in 
America. Dogmatic and visionary as it is, 
it has been much read, and the caterers for 
the popular taste now intersperse “Shaker 
ceremonies” in their courses of lectures! The 
Sermons of Dr. F. C. Ewer have attracted 
much notice from the strong High Church 
ground taken by their author, who, though 
educated at a Unitarian college, and still a 
priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
boldly declares Protestantism to be a failure. 
His views are vigorously maintained. 

A volume of Essays, by Charles Congdon, 
for many years writer of trenchant leaders 
in the New York Tribune, presents in a lively 
form, the views of the extreme Republican 
party since 1855. They are amusing now, and 
will be useful to an historian, but are essen- 
tially one-sided. 

‘Malbone, an Oldport Romance,’ is a novel, 
by the Rev. T. W. Higginson, well known as 
the chaplain of a coloured regiment in the Civil 
War. Oldport is Newport, the famous watering- 
place. Malbone, a young man of sweet, but not 
over strong character, more or less in love with 
every girl he meets, is engaged to Hope, a 
young lady, whose half-sister he brings home 
from Europe, having rescued her from an 
unfortunate attachment only to attach her to 
himself. She marries a wealthy merchant, is 
bored, and seeks comfort in Malbone’s society, 
in whose room Hope discovers her in a fit of 
catalepsy. She is sent home, flees in a yacht 
with her old lover, and both are cast ashore dead 
in a terrible storm; whereupon the book ends, 
all the characters disappearing, of whom all 
but these three are chiefly introduced to fire 
off a succession of brilliant repartees. These 
alternate throughout the book with a vast deal 
of acute mental analysis, which, however, fails 
to bring out in any real colours the personages 
of the slight story sketched above. 

The Rev. W. H. H. Murray, a clergy- 
man of Boston, has published a book on the 
‘Wild Sports of the Adirondacks,’ which 
created a revolution in the summer of many 
persous. There was a sudden rush to this wild 
region, previously known to only a few zealous 
sportsmen. The hotels in the district were 
crowded; the makers of angling articles be- 
sieged, and the wild, lonely charm, which Mr. 
Murray describes in a very vivid though de- 
cidedly too high-flown manner, threatens to dis- 
appear from these mountains and lakes of 
Eastern New York, and make them as fashion- 
able and fussy as their neighbour, Saratoga. 

‘The Gates Ajar,’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
is the work of a lady who, as Mr. Holmes says, 
beloags to the Brahmin caste of New England. 
It is a simple, delicate story, to show how comfort 
came to the heart of a mourner, driven wild 
hy the commonplace consolations of a country 
village. The principal characters and one or two 
subordinate ones are exquisitely drawn, but the 
chief aim of the book is to present, on the basis 
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is of the most strait sect, and wholly free from 
irreverence. The English editor has most un- 
warrantably left out some passages wherein, 
he says, perhaps the author has given too much 


international copyright. 

‘Massachusetts and its Early History’ is a 
volume, somewhat terrifying from its size, of 
lectures delivered by members of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. This is the oldest 


| of the many societies existing in the United 





of the Bible, but without mysticism, more cor- | 


rect and Christian views on the future life, its | 


work, pleasuré, society and duty. Miss Phelps 


States for the preservation of memorials 
illustrative of local history. These lectures are 
all by men distinguished as antiquaries; are 
all based on original investigations. They vary 
greatly in the vivacity of their style; and, 
while some entrance us—Dr. Holmes’s, for in- 
stance, on the Medical Profession in New Eng- 
land, and Mr. Hale’s on Puritan Politics, — 
others need once more passing through a rhe- 
torical retort to be readable. All, however, may 
do great good in correcting erroneous impres- 
sions of those wonderful men, the Founders of 
Massachusetts. 

‘The Brawnville Papers, by Moses Coit 
Tyler, is a curious narrative, purporting to tell 
how an Athletic Club, instituted for the practice 
of gymnastic exercises, revolutionized a New 
England town. There is much wit and sound 
sense in the book, but theauthor gives us nothing 
but an account of the arguments between the 
Athletic Club and their antagonists, which he 
calmly assumes to be the same as the men of 
sense versus the fools; he tells us nothing of 


what exercise he would recommend; and from | 


the allowed premiss that there is too little 


exercise taken in America, gossips at once to | 
the conclusion that a gymnastic club is the | 


sure way to get it. 


Dr. B. A. Gould has published an interesting | 
volume of military and anthropological statis- | 


tics of American soldiers, derived from official 


documents, and published for the United States | 


Sanitary Commission. The following will serve 
to excite an interest in the whole: Total mili- 
tary population of loyal part of United States 
of America in 1860, 5,624,065. In 1865 the 
white male population between 20 and 45, 
neither enrolled nor serving, numbered 
2,254,000. Out of 660,000 United States pri- 
vates, selected at random, 325,000 were engaged 


in agricultural, 170,000 in mechanical trades; | 


100,000 were labourers (7. ¢. the lowest class of 
city labourers), 23,000 commercial men, 11,000 
professional men. Only one twenty-second part 
of the native Americans in the United States 
army were unable to read and write. Out of 
10,472 privates selected entirely at random, 
and including a fair proportion of foreigners, 
whose education is much below the native, only 


606 were unable to read and write; 145 were | 


slightly educated ; 4,269 had a good common- 
school education; 409 a high-school education ; 
59 a collegiate, and 34 a professional educa- 
tion. In rather less than three weeks, the 
71st New York Volunteers marched 365 miles, 
fought the battle of Gettysburg, and marched 
210 miles after the battle—an average of 224 
miles a day. 

‘Hospital Sketches and Camp Stories, by 
Miss Alcott, is a charming book, telling in a 
truly Yankee way, both for jest and earnest, 
the story of that life in the hospitals which 
brought out so nobly the character of many 
women, old and young, who, though classed 
as non-combatants in census returns, were 
really fighting a harder battle with disease 
than all the warriors on both sides did with 
cavalry and infantry. We can testify to the 
unimpeachable fidelity of Miss Alcott’s sketches, 
which are from life. 

We must mention, as a phenomenon in the 


publications of 1869, Mr. James Parton’s ener- 
getic and vigorous attack on certain habits 
entitled ‘ Will the Coming Man Drink Wine?! 
and ‘ Does it Pay to Smoke?’ and Mr. John 
Fiske’s little book replying “Yes” to both 
questions. Both are lively, and each is considered 
unanswerable by its admirers. 

‘A Thousand Miles Walk across South 
America,’ by N. H. Bishop, is a singular story 
of a most adventurous journey, made, now 
many years ago, by a very young American, 
who, with very little money, and scarcely any 
knowledge of Spanish, walked with a caravan 
of cheating gauchos from the Parana to the 
Andes, and then in winter rode across the 
Andes to Chile. His voyage before the mast 
to Buenos Ayres,—his connexion with an un- 
fortunate seeker for his treasure,—what he 
saw on an Estancia,—his hard fare with the 
caravan,—his quiet life in a mill at San Juan, 
and his hair-breadth escapes on the Cordillera, 
are all told with modesty and courage. He has 
since distinguished himself as a naturalist. 

‘The Cotton Culture, by F. C. Loring and 
C. P. Atkinson. A useful little pamphlet, by 
two young men whose hearts as well as their 
capital are engaged in the work of restoring, or 
rather re-creating, the cultivation of the great 
Southern staple. Their views are based on 
| actual communications from planters, of both 
| Northern and Southern blood. The point most 
| insisted on—and it is pregnant with meaning 
| to England—is that nothing is really wanted to 
| make the South and its inhabitants rich and 
flourishing beyond belief but the emigration of 
skilled, energetic white labourers. 

In Science and Philosophy we have not 

much to chronicle. ‘Elements of Psychology, 
| by Prof. John Basconi, is a dry but valu- 
able contribution to mental science. The 
writer, a Professor in Williams College, is a 
profoundly learned and acute man, who here 
combats, with a most dexterous logic, the con- 
clusions of both Sensationalists and Idealists, 
to develope a new philosophy of common 
sense, but one greatly in advance of Reid. 
|In spite of an unattractive and not very 
pure style, the book deserves careful read- 
ing. Few elementary works will be found 
better worth attention than the ‘Chemical 
| Physics’ of Prof. Cooke. He is established 
at Harvard College, and is distinguished for 
his ardour in the pursuit of his science, and his 
brilliancy as an experimentalist. The constant 
demands for drudgery on an American Pro- 
fessor allow little time for original investiga- 
tion; but Mr. Cooke is no barren copyist. 

The mostremarkable books of poems published 
in the United States are ‘Among the Hills, 
by Whittier, and ‘The Blameless Prince,’ by 
E. C. Stedman. Mr.Whittier is too well known 
in England to need much description. In the 
Prelude to the present volume he indulges in 
a natural expression of delight that the poet, 
with the rest of his countrymen, may now rest 
after the war, and describe some of the gentler 
aspects of American country life; and beau- 
tifully he has done it in this volume. Mr. Sted- 
man is less known in England. ‘ The Blameless 
Prince’ is a delicate, romantic story, such as 
Keats would have loved to tell, and, without 
imitation, it at once suggests his name. It 
has many fine lines, many vivid descriptions, 
and very tender, sweet tone; but the author 
is wanting in force to strike a higher key; 
and when the tender and sweet tone is not 
wanted, his attempts at a more vigorous touch 
sound stiff and unreal. The smaller poems 
in the volume are delicate and pleasing. We 
particularly commend ‘The Door-step’ as a 
singularly good idyll from real American life. 

*The Ingham Papers’ and ‘Sybaris and 
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other Poems’ are collections of articles origin- 
ally published in magazines, chiefly the Atlantic 
Monthly, by E. E. Hale. A former volume, 
‘Tf, Yes, and Perhaps,’ appeared last year. Mr. 
Hale is an eloquent and faithful minister of 
the Unitarians, and has won the praises of all 
men, even those most averse to his doctrine, 
by the devotion with which he throws himself 
into every project for the practical improve- 
ment of daily life, especially of that of the work- 
ing classes in the large cities of the Union, by 
inducing their distribution in the unoccupied 
country, where fresh air and comfort can replace 
squalor and misery. ‘Sybaris’ is a series of 
sketches, both faithful and historical, on these 
questions. The other volume is of wider range, 
but equally philanthropic, practical and witty, 
for not the least of Mr. Hale’s merits is a pecu- 
liar sly wit of his own, of a totally different 
character from the ordinary run of American 
humour. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1769 anv 1869. 

Tue man who would understand the topo- 
graphy of London should look down upon it 
from the ball at the summit of St. Paul's. 
A glance from a mountain’s crown best reveals 
to an inquirer the face of the country below. 
So, to comprehend what the literature of the 
year is in England, an explorer must not 
merely be intimate with books, and travel 
comfortably through reviews; he must climb 
columns of advertisements; and from the apex 
of that literary pyramid, the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, he may gain, at least, some idea of the 
extent of the Republic of Letters, and of the 
numbers, if not of the quality, of the aspiring 
army of authors. Our own advertising pages 
have mapped out that republic, our own review- 
ing columns have enabled serious travellers 
and desultory excursionists to reach the best 
points of sight, and to avoid what was not 
worth the trouble of going to look at. 

Advertisements, reviews and critical notices 
—they may be numbered by thousands. Every 
rank has its man or woman of letters; every 
department of literature isillustrated. But “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread”; and of 
the thousands who have challenged attention, 
how few are those at whose voices we have 
turned, or whose names live in the general 
heart! 

In this, however, there is nothing discouraging. 
It has always been so. It was so a century 
back; with the literature of which time we 
may well compare that of the present day. We 
may judge something of the general character 
of the literature of a hundred years ago by 
consulting the catalogues of “all books,” pub- 
lished monthly in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
For the whole year, the number was under 230. 
This number included reprints and the merest 
trifles of the day—trifles that never expected 
or obtained a to-morrow. There are but two of 
the whole mass that have survived,—Robert- 
son’s ‘Charles the Fifth,’ which is still some- 
times read; and Ruffhead’s ‘Life of Pope,’ 
which is still occasionally referred to. The 
‘Scots Magazine,’ for the year, of course, looked 
upon Robertson’s work as the opus magnum 
of the period, but it also attached some im- 
portance to a now forgotten work by the 
elder Sheridan,—‘A Plan of Education for 
the Young Nobility of Great Britain.” The 
work was not uncalled fur, as young nobility 
had a lofty scorn of orthography, and thought 
nothing of spelling “physician” with an f/ 
We may perhaps add one book to the above 
list, which continues to be read, viz., Sterne’s 
‘Sermons’; that is to say, the concluding 
volumes, which were published in 1769 “ for 
the benefit of Mr. Sterne’s family.” Our own 





columns have chronicled many sermons that 
will be as well worth reading, after a century 
has passed, as Sterne’s. The latter have been 
kept wholesome by the salt of quaintness. As 
we read, we still fancy the preacher ready to 
fling his wig in the face of his congregation. 

If we look over the novels published in 1769, 
and compare them with our own record of the 
literature of fiction for the year now ending, 
we shall see, despite the reams of nonsense 
which challenge our condemnation, how inferior 
the powers of all but one or two writers, and the 
standard of writing, were then, to what both are 
now. The style that seems to have been popular 
in 1769 was that of the epistolary novel in 
letters from some J lia in town to some Miss 
Anybody, her cousin, in the country. There 
was an old rascalry then practised which has 
had a wonderful vitality, such as we have had 
to wonder at and to condemn. Thus we find 
an Edinburgh critic dealing with ‘The Fair 
Wanderer, or the Triumphs of Virtue. “This,” 
he says, “is an old edition of ‘The Virgin of 
Eden,’ republished with the above new title- 
page,—a species of composition which merits 
a censure severer than any we can bestow.” 
In such gentle way did Edinburgh reviewers 
exercise their calling a hundred years ago. 
They could administer praise too in as few 
words as they could hint displeasure. There 
was a book published in 1769, called ‘The 
History and Adventures of an Atom.’ It 
may be met with now and then in old col- 
lections, for it was a favourite book with our 
fathers and grandfathers, who were perhaps 
influenced by the critical judgment which 
declared that in it was combined the happy 
extravagance of Rabelais with the splendid 
humour of Swift! It was, however, only the 
last spasmodic effort of the once fierce energy 
of Smollett. 

The great annual review of that period 
scattered the pile of the hundreds of pub- 
lications of 1769 to the four winds of heaven. 
The Annual Register of that date picks out of 
the whole mass, only three works as worthy of 
being designated the books of that year. They 
are, Robertson’s ‘Charles the Fifth,’ Bancroft’s 
‘Natural History of Guiana,’ in which, by the 
way, there is an account of what the author 
calls the Woorara poison, the story of which 
Waterton told in his ‘Wanderings’ some forty 
odd years ago, as if the Wourali (as he called it) 
death-dealing venom had never been heard of 
before. The other work, plucked like a brand 
from the burning by the Annual Reviewer, 
was an Essay on Shakspeare, the censure of 
which was directed against the brutal ignorance 
of Voltaire when dealing with a poet whom he 
hated, for the same reason that made Dryden 
(in his jealous, not his unclouded, moments) 
dislike him, namely, that Shakspeare was too 
high to reach, but not too high to be pelted. 

The historical book of the year, however, 
was undoubtedly Robertson’s ‘Charles. The 
criticisms upon it have a certain quaintness, 
but they are not the less valuable. We quote 
a few words from that of the Annual Regis- 
ter, to show what consciousness there was 
of the existence of unstudied State docu- 
ments, and what sense was entertained of their 
value. They could not be got at so easily 
as they can now. Indeed, authors were kept, 
with regard to them, at a sort of game of hide- 
and-seck, and often “ gave it up,” in mere fatigue 
at a search in which they found more ob- 
struction than assistance. Now, documents are 
chronicled or calendared, and the only em- 
barrassment is the embarrassment of selection. 
In the more difficult times, authors, failing docu- 
mentary proof, dealt largely in the use of 
“probably,” “ possibly,” “doubtless,” and simi- 


| 





lar make-shifts, and it is this practice which is 
tenderly censured in Robertson, by his reviewer 
of a hundred years ago:—“ Perhaps upon some 
occasions he may be thought too hypothetical, 
a charge well founded against the best historians. 
It may also probably be wished, that in some 
of his disquisitions he had examined more atten- 
tively all the records and other ancient authori- 
ties that corresponded with his subject. Men 
of genius are apt to think that they compre- 
hend every part of a subject at first view; and 
it is no wonder if in this opinion they some- 
times overlook, during the tiresome task of 
searching and comparing a great number of 
authorities, some that it might have been wished 
they had considered.” 

We will just remark that such research has 
been especially distasteful to some historians, 
who, nevertheless, rank among the most suc- 
cessful writers of their class. Hume composed 
or compiled his History of England without 
troubling himself to look at a single manuscript 
document which referred to the times of which 
he was treating. Macaulay, as the indefatigable 
Mr. B. Orridge has shown, applied to the autho- 
rities of the City of London for leave to consult 
certain historical documents which were in the 
City’s keeping. Of course, leave was granted, but 
Macaulay never inspected the documents, nor 
is there any record of any amanuensis having 
done so on his behalf. Nevertheless, we do not 
suppose that Macaulay found any of his facts 
in his imagination, or that he had great cause 
to exclaim “So much the worse for the facts!” 
But in his indifference with regard to consult- 
ing justificatory papers he was not unlike 
the French historian, who, having received 
the official account of a siege, which he had 
settled in an opposite sense to that of the ac- 
count, coolly remarked, “ Tant pis; mon siege 
est fait !” Of course, research is valueless with- 
out discrimination. It is sometimes a mere 
pretence. <A late librarian, at Lambeth Palace, 
used to tell, with great glee, of a pretentious 
gentleman, who, consulting an ancient MS., 
declined all help towards its interpretation. 
After half-an-hour’s apparently intense applica- 
tion, he stated, in answer to a query, that he 
was getting on exceedingly well. “I the more 
wonder at that,” said the librarian, “as you 
have got the manuscript before you upside 
down.” And this student was an historical 
writer! 

A hundred years ago, such an historian as 
Mrs. Macaulay was the heroine of the day. 
She was the lioness whom all desired to see, 
The Rev. Dr. Wilson put up her statue in his 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook (his successors 
turned it out), and no one would have been 
surprised if the City had elected her alderman ! 
It was a time when Chatterton was deluding 
very wise fools with those ‘Saxon Manuscripts’ 
in the composition of which he expended all 
his energies. Granger’s ‘ Biographical History’ 
was of this period, and the lighter public 
found infinite pleasure in reading the love- 
letters, as they were called, of Pope and Judith 
Cowper ; while very mild souls experienced 
delight as mild in the smooth correspondence 
of Shenstone with his friends. The utilitarians 
who praised Granger, also praised Gough, 
whose British Topography addressed itself to 
tastes which it also stimulated ; and some of 
these works and the names of their authors 
have survived, although it was said that no 
man at that time wrote a line with any 
hope that it would live over a fortnight. At 
the same time, England abounded with great 
readers,—readers of a stamp for which there 
must be great, though perhaps not contem- 
porary, writers. “I am losing my livelihood,” 
exclaimed Chesterfield, when his eyes grew 
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Some of these sons of song, and others whose 
hearts swell to belong to them, and break when 
they find their power below their ambition, 
have been untenderly handled by critics. It 
must be confessed that modern poetry is 
subjected to a severe test. Still the unjust, 
because partial, severity of half a century 
ago seems to us now somewhat monstrous. 
It was then that very fastidious and un- 
scrupulous reviewers denounced, some the 
Lake School, others the Cockney School. 
What is good in both has survived, and will 
continue to live. Wordsworth, Southey and 
their brethren still speak to us familiarly 
in song. If the so-called Cockney School had 
not been of a very forcible vitality, it must 
have perished under the grape-shot of its as- 
sailants. The poets of that school were held 
to be bad because they were London born or 
London bred! Probably there is no city in the 
world that can count so many local glories as 
London, It is especially rich in poets. Chaucer 
first saw the light not far from the belfry a 
peal from which tells all “little strangers” 
within hearing that they are “Cockneys.” 
Bread Street looks dreary enough, but it is 
beautiful in the eyes of those who have 
memories. Before the echoes from the Mer- 
maid had ceased to make the street musical, 
there lay, in a chamber in that street, a boy on 
the bosom of a mother conscious only of a joyous 
burthen of love; but she knew not how great 
a burthen of glory lay cradled in her arms; 
for the child was John Milton. The reader of 
that London-born poet’s works feels himself 
under such influences as those which possess 
a man wko goes abroad in the meadows at 
beautiful morning or even-tide, when his 
thoughts are refreshed, and his heart lifts itself 
spontaneously to God and to god-like things. 
The best-endowed of our minstrels who have 
sung during last year cannot pretend to the ac- 
complishment of such lofty ends as those which 
Milton achieves in and for his readers, Yet 
Milton’s epic was paid for with a few paltry 
shillings; while for verse from Tennyson the 
confident “ Trade ” will subscribe to the amount 
of thirty thousand copies. Any unknown young 
man who should appear now, in Paternoster 


weak. Every one knew what he meant, for 
he lived by reading. Legere est vivere! was his 
motto,—at least when he grew old. 

Now, in the way of history, has any work 
been published during the last year which is 
likely to be as well known a hundred years 
hence as Robertson’s ‘Charles the Fifth’ is a 
hundred years after it was published? We 
could hardly pick out three from our own 
columns, and proclaim such prophecy. Mr. 
Froude’s last volumes establish their claim, 
however, as we write. Mr. Freeman’s book on 
the Norman Conquest may survive, in spite 
of the conceit of the author; Mr. Hosack’s 
‘Defence of Mary Stuart’ will still fail to con- 
vince. Mr. Dixon’s historical episodes grouped 
around the Tower should retain their public ; 
and students may turn to Mr. Longman’s ‘ Life 
of Edward the Third’ But before that period 
the State Paper Office will have furnished 
authors with new materials for our history. Cer- 
tainly, within the year there have issued thence 
ample proofs that the whole History of England 
will have to be re-written. 

The State Papers that have recently been 
calendared,—the Old Chronicles that are in 
course of publication,—are continually spoken 
of as material for this re-writing of the History 
of England. In a certain sense, this is true; 
but documentary evidence is not essentially 
testimony to be implicitly relied on. The temper 
and bias of the writer are to be taken into 
account, and the authenticity of the document 
itself is to be considered. In .George the 
Third’s reign his ambassadors are said to have 
written two sets of despatches, when there 
was a crisis in affairs: one set went to the 
King, with just enough in them to amuse 
him; the other, with unreserved details, was 
for the private information of the Minister. 
The King’s despatches rank as State Papers; 
the Minister’s are his private correspondence, 
the property not of the nation, but of the 
family. 

The imaginative historians remind us of 
the poets, and among these some only send 
forth echoes of , once living voices. A few 
more earnest and tender notes from Keble 
have reflected his earnest and tender life: the 
posthumous verses of the late Earl of Carlisle 
(Morpeth) equally reflect the pleasant unin- 
spired gentleman from whom they proceed ; 





unknown—would probably meet with much 
and Arthur Clough’s widow has shown that a| the same treatment that was experienced by 
poet’s heart beat in her husband’s bosom. Of} Milton. 
living poets, Browning has sung powerful but | The absurdity of sneering at Cockney poets, 
endless song, and little recks whether his hearers | if they be poets as well as Cockneys, is further 
love the strain or not. Mrs. Hervey has grace- | seen by another example. The house is not yet 
fully swept the lyre in ‘Our Legends and | destroyed which sheds a halo of wholesomeness 
Lives’; Morris has proved that he too belongs | around Lombard Street, in which was born the 
to Arcadia. The Hon. Roden Noel's ‘ Beatrice’ | child who “lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
and Lady Chatterton’s ‘ Lady May’ please now, | came.” The cheap editions of Pope that have 
and hold out promise for the future. Jean) been published recently are so many proofs 
Ingelow has not gone into Fairyland without | that there is a public still existing to whom 
warrant; and, as we write, fresh ‘Idylls’ come | sense is fully as dear as sound. Illustrated 
from the hand of the first among the sons of song. | editions of another poet remind us that the 
We are not disposed to shut out from such} memories of our capital are not all com- 
companionship those who have interpreted the | mercial or political. In the rush along Fleet 
sc other lands. Lord Derby, Conington, | Street and Cheapsid” the busiest man may find 
usgrove and Edginton are among them. Later | leisure to imagine the figure of Gray, his head 
still, Lord Lytton has taught Horace English, | buried in his hands, as he leans over his father’s 
and made the Venusian speak with that agree-| desk, and dreams float through his brain, of 
able accent which is so pleasant to hear on| which comes the waking enchaatment that is 
the lips of an accomplished foreigner. With | in the ‘Odes’ and the exquisite charm of the 
these, moreover, may be reckoned the author | immortal ‘Elegy.’ Cockney! why Gray’s lines 
of the prose work, ‘Juventus Mundi, ed on the cat that was drowned have outlived 
in that volume Mr. Gladstone rolled back/ the ‘Monody’ by Lord Lyttelton, which, like 
the clouds from Olympus in phrases instinct! Smollett’s forgotten ode, they were intended 
with music. And then Ruskin! where but) to ridicule. Scarcely less dignified than Gray is 
among the poets should be enrolled he who} the figure of Gay—a London apprentice in a 
has so poetically dealt this year with ‘The| silk-mercer’s shop, standing behind his master’s 
Queen of the Air,’ and added harmony to the} counter, beating out ideas and tunes, which 
Greek myths of Cloud and of Storm? took form in those ‘ Fables,’ that still attract a 





Row, with a ‘Paradise Lost’ under his arm | 
—the subject being as new as the bard was | 








world of delighted readers. A cheap edition of 
Keats reminds us of the room in Finsbury in 
which that son of a prosaic stable-keeper was 
born; and, as we open the volume, we dwell 
with satisfaction on the fact that the review 
which crushed the heart out of the young poet 
could not kill his works. ‘Endymion’ will 
live with the language. Its very first line has 
passed into a proverb, 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

But the cheap editions that have most abounded 
of late have been those of Byron, another of 
the bards whom London hails among her fore- 
most sons. There is a reason for this last issue, 
to which we need not here further allude. We 
will simply remark that when we hold a poet 
in the grasp of our affection, we have little or 
nothing to do with his humanity. God alone 
makes both great painters and great poets, 
Inasmuch as a man is raised to a height above 
his fellows to which no mortal can attain, 
unaided and uninspired, in so much has he that 
something of divinity in him to which the world 
renders homage. The Poet and his works are 
our rightful inheritance; the Man and his 
deeds we leave to silence and to God. 

To turn once more to living poets, we may 
remark that Browning has put upon record, in 
the most voluminous, if not luminous, poem 
of the past year, ‘The Ring and the Book,’ that 
if the English public likes him not, he charit- 
ably prays God to bless that English public. 
But Tennyson has gone further than this, 
though he has probably since recanted his 
opinion. Twenty years ago he is reported to 
have said that people were not merely indiffer- 
ent to poetry, but that they positively hated it. 
At that time, however, Tennyson himself was 
not what he has now become. He had engraved 
exquisitely on cherry-stones ; but he had not 
carved greatness out of granite rocks. He had 
not touched such sublimity as that of the 
Arthur of his ‘Idylls’? He had not so moved 
the fountains of our tears as he has since done 
with the passion and repentance of Guinevere. 
It is because of these later achievements that 
hearts and ears and all human sympathies 
turn to him, as they have turned this very year, 
at the mere sign from his hand that he was 
about to lay it again on the strings of his harp. 

From the poets to the prose writers of fiction 
who have written during the past year, the 
descent would not be great were they genc- 
rally of higher power than they have shown 
themselves. They may be reckoned by scores ; 
but where is one at the announcement of 
whose new work a thrill of expectant delight 
shoots through the public bosom as it used 
when the impatient world was told of a coming 
novel by Scott ? The most daring—with some, 
we might say, the most audacious novel- 
writers—are to be found among the ladies. 
Lady Charles Thynne, the Baroness Blaze de 
Bury, the Hon. Mrs. Gifford, Lady Di Beau- 
clerk and others, have written novels which 
have helped to make an hour of life tolerable 
to people who do not know how to make life 
useful. We remember no one of their works so 
readily as we do ‘ Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice’ or 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s ‘ Flight of Faith.” In the last 
case, we have the rare fact of a time-honoured 
writer ending her career as a novelist with a 
tale as full of sustained spirit as the best she 
produced in her younger days. 

It is to be regretted that there are not more 
ladies who, abandoning fiction, teach directly, 
like Mrs. Somerville, for instance, whose 


‘Molecular Science’ reminds us that here too 
we have an example of intellect and industry 
growing more active with age. A career that 
began with the‘ Architecture of the Heavens,’ 
might nobly end, as to work, wtih ‘ Molecular 
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Science. We fear, however, that for one copy 
in circulation at Mudie’s there are a hundred 
of the worst novels the year has produced. 

We have spoken of female novelists. Among 
the other sex, we may hit the two extremes 
in Mr. John Saunders and Lord Desart. The 
‘Hirel’ of the first is among the best romances 
of the year. Lord Desart’s ‘Only a Woman’s 
Love’ was satisfactory in this respect, that a 
Lord had taste enough to turn his leisure to 
anything like work. When we think of only 
the names of all the men and women who 
have written novels during the year the aching 
sense recoils from the thought. People are in- 
clined to praise them for powers of fancy, or 
imagination, and what not; but there is no 
fancy in a novelist. He is as matter-of-fact as if 
he were demonstrating a problem ; and we may 
add, that few living novelists can fling such 
attractiveness round commonplaces as Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. 

It matters little whether Sir Robert Walpole 
liked to have history read to him in his hours 
of leisure, because it was, or because it was not, 
true. All Fiction is History. The novelist ima- 
gines nothing ; he repeats what he has seen, or 
heard, or read. His originality is in his memory, 
and his memory runs riot, with more or less 
grace and purpose, as he is under no responsi- 
bility with regard to facts. He distorts or 
disposes them at pleasure; he has only to give 
them an air of probability. Even in a romance 
probability is not lost sight of. There must be 
a certain logical consequence. The difference 
between the historian and the romancer is that 
which exists between a man of sense and a 
cunning lunatic. The one draws reasonable 
conclusions from sound premisses : the other can 
draw reasonable conclusions too, but they are 
on mad premisses. Concede to him that two and 
two are five, and he will think you mad if you 
deny that twice such a five is equal to ten. 

But, looking at some modern novels, we find 
that they are not only histories of the past, 
but that they themselves form a portion of con- 
temporary history. Bubbleton, in his recurring 
supplies in three volumes, describes the man 
who has been hospitable to him as an ass; his 
host’s wife as something to be whispered about ; 
their friends as fools; their wines as poison. 
Bubbleton delights in pitching paving-stones 
on to the toes of acquaintances, just to remind 
them that their highlows are vulgar compared 
with his French polished-leather boots. Bub- 
bleton is a cheat in fine linen which will never 
be paid for, and he turns up his nose at a bro- 
ther in dowlas (with the draper’s bill receipted), 
as a person who really ought not to come be- 
tween the wind and Bubbleton’s nobility. He 
smashes people’s windows in order the better 
to expose their domestic foibles; and he has 
not the remotest idea that he lives in a glass 
house, which is seen through and through, 
and any house stranger than which was never 
uncovered by that hero of an old scandalous 
novel, the Asmodeus who limped on two sticks! 

Novels will be not the less read for these 
facts. Quality is the last thing looked for in 
them by some readers. If novel-reading, with- 
out respect to quality,“be one of the evil 
characteristics of the present day, we may take 
courage from the fact that it is, after all, not 
quite so perilous as it is thought to be. It may 
be indulged in, for a year or two that is, with 
comparative impunity. As an example, we 
may cite the case of Miss Mitford when she 
was little more than sweet sixteen. In January, 
1806, she read fifty-nine volumes, and of these, 
forty-nine were novels and romances! They 
included Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Leonora’ and the 
‘Canterbury Tales, but among them were 
such things as ‘St. Margaret’s Cave,’ ‘Scourge 





of Conscience,’ ‘Midnight Weddings’ and 
‘Amazement’! We talk with a certain sort 
of scorn of sensational novels, but modern 
romances so called are as much apart from the 
more highly spiced horrors of the old school 
(witness ‘Manfrone’ and ‘Splendid Misery,’ 
real curdlers of the blood), as the ‘ Sensation 
Galop’ is from the ‘Battle of Prague,’ with 
its “cries of the wounded”! 

If we have had this year abundance of stuff 
like this staple of young Miss Mitford’s reading, 
we have also had works of a higher class to 
satisfy the loftier sense. If Lord Campbell, 
from the grave, has libelled Brougham and 
Lyndhurst, Mr. Lee has, at least, sought to 
rehabilitate Defoe, and Mr. John Forster, like 
the one. faithful who placed a flower on the 
tomb of Nero, has given a grace to the some- 
what disagreeable biography of Walter Savage 
Landor. If Mr. Meves has not succeeded in 
proving his father to have been Louis XVII, 
Crabb Robinson has proved that not a few of 
his contemporaries were kings among wits. If 
English schoolboys were startled at Mr. Wash- 
ington Moon’s charge against Lindley Murray 
of being guilty of “bad grammar,” scholars 
have had reason to rejoice at the signs of good 
taste in the various works illustrating Chaucer, 
and Divines to be glad at the numerous aids to 
the understanding of the Bible, which have been 
published during this year,—though, to use an 
old figure, some of these helps to light are like 
the votive candles before the pictured saints, 
the smoke of which obscures more than the 
little ray enlightens. Taken altogether, how- 
ever, we may be proud of the year which has 
produced the improved edition of Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘ Pre-historic Times,’ the Duke of 
Argyle’s ‘Primeval Man, and above all, 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Morals.’ When 
Philosophy sits not only in the scholar’s study, 
but is at home in the domains of a duke and 
walks abroad with a banker, and that there is 
a heedful and a grateful world for their utter- 
ances, we need not fear that society will be 
much damaged by bad novelists, or by such a 
stage as that in which Mr. Boucicault has 
opened a path which he threatens to widen. 

his brings us to ask finally, what has 
become of dramatic literature? Such a thing 
has ceased to be. In old days, a successful 
new play was published at a high price, and 
it found its not insignificant world of readers. 
Generally speaking, if a piece is printed now, 
it is only to prove to the audience that the 
folly uttered by the actors is really set down 
for them by the authors. But modern audi- 
ences hardly need the assurance. They take 
what is flung to them and are—indifferent. 
A player is not now exposed to the peril once 
experienced by an Irish actor who was pelted 
with unsavoury apples by the critics in the 
house. He took up a fragment of a pippin, 
and advancing to the footlights, remarked: 
“I'd like to know the meaning of this. Is it 
intended to be personal? Do you fling it at 
the manner or the matter? Do you pelt me or 
the man who wrote the piece?” There are 
no critical audiences now, to do either. They 
sit and humbly accept offence. They endure 
‘Formosa,’ and do not hiss Mr. Sothern for 
representing David Garrick in a moustache! 

he few exceptions to this rule are too patent 
to need pointing out. With regard to dramatic 
literature, we are inclined to believe that if 
managers wanted it they could be supplied. 
But theatrical, writers run in appointed grooves, 
and they who aspire to be dramatic authors, 
find the utmost difficulty even in “hooking 
on.” But the latter experience no novel pains. 
Mr. Astley used to d—n the “merits” of a 
piece, and to ask if it had a good name for a 





wall! and the superbly bland Elliston, who was 
making a fortune by Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,’ swore that such a clever young 
fellow deserved to be rewarded, and that some- 
thing should be done for him—by his friends! 

If we compare the literature of the stago 
with what it was two centuries ago in the 
persons and works of their contemporary 
authors, the aspect is not so discouraging as it 
may appear. Any man, who tries to write 
had better give up the vocation, if he cannot 
write a better tragedy than Dryden’s ‘Tyran- 
nick Love, or the Royal Martyr) which 
wretched and rhymed tragedy was acted by 
admirable players in 1669. Dryden was then 
in the second year of his hostility to Shakspeare. 
It seems strange to speak of such an hostility, 
as few men have spoken in nobler terms of 
Shakspeare than Dryden. But Dryden grew 
jealous of Shakspeare’s hold on the national 
heart. He produced in 1667 his gross idea of 
what Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest’ should have beeu. 
The wrath it excited in old Elizabethans he 
stimulated by stings in his dirty prologues 
and epilogues. When one of the latter,—that 
to ‘The Conquest of Granada, had moved 
the Shakspearians to louder expression of ire, 
Dryden published that famous pamphlet, ‘The 
Defence of the Epilogue,’ in which he assails 
Sweet Will more barbarously than was ever 
done by Voltaire. It is full of insulting pity, 
unauthorized censure, and a sneering denial of 
Shakspeare’s excellence in anything. It must 
be read before belief can be given that such 
a thing could possibly have been written. 

It is just two hundred years ago since Dryden, 
in place of mocking the Great Master, insin- 
uated that he was a greater by bringing out 
his model tragedy named above. It was acted 
at Drury Lane, by some’ of the best actors 
of the day; Major Mohun defying gods and 
men as Mazimin, and “Mrs. Ellen Gwyn” 
enacting the part of Valeria. Nearly the whole 
piece is kept up by one continuous roar. Love 
and hate are at all sorts of cross purposes. Now 
and then Maximin takes breath between his 
furious fits, and utters a sentiment—such as 
“Zeal is the pious madness of the mind.” At 
other breathing times the monster is playful, 
as when he observes to St. Catherine, 

For what a greater happiness can be 

Than to be courted and be lov’d by me? 
—a sentiment which St. Catherine rebukes, 
with more regard to morality than quantity, 
by remarking, “Your love to Berenice is due 
alone.” This is the playfulness. The roar is 
exemplified in such passages as these. Maximin 
having declared that he condemns Berenice and 
Porphyrius to be beheaded, and that he will 
be present at that double doing, Porphyrius 
exclaims— 

Where’er thou stand’st I’ll level at that place 

My gushing blood, and spout it at thy face. 

Thus, not by marriage, we our blood will join ; 

Nay, more—my arms shall throw my head at thine! 
Modern burlesque, with all its abominations, 
cannot exceed this extravagance, nor the fol- 
lowing: 

Bring me Porphyrius and my Empress, dead 


I would brave Heav'n, in my each hand a head! 
* * * * * 


And shoving back this Earth on which I sit, 

I’ll mount and scatter all the Gods I hit. 
With this sort of missile Dryden did not sup- 
press Shakspeare; and the Cambyses vein in 
tragedy was suppressed for a while by the satire 
in ‘The Rehearsal.’ / 

A century later, the stage (clinging to its 
old glories) was assailed by writers of an oppo- 
site quality to Dryden. In 1769, sentimental 
comedy got its foot thereon, and high-heeled 
Tragedy, as exemplified by Dow's ‘ Zingis’ and 
Hoole’s ‘Cyrus, whined where Maximin had 
rolled his billows of sound. With the very best 
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actors there were the very worst pieces. After 
all, the dramatists of to-day need not look back 
at those times and be much ashamed. 


*,* In consequence of the articles upon 
the year’s Literature having extended beyond 
our available space, the following three will 
.be contained in our next number:—Spain, 
Portugal, and Denmark. 





LITERATURE 
MeN. 
Walpole; or, Every Man has his Price. 

A Comedy in Rhyme. In Three Acts. By 

Lord Lytton. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

In coming time Lord Lytton’s biographers will 
be unable to discern that his literary reputation 
made any great advance during the year which 
witnessed the publication of his Horatian 
translations, and the present effort in a depart- 
ment of literature which prudence would have 
caused him to avoid. Not that the former of 
the two works has escaped discussion, or that 
the latter will fail to receive a measure of 
complimentary notice. When so notable a 
personage in society and letters as the Lord of 
Knebworth publishes a new book it is sure 
of winning not a few of those commendations 
which, without being altogether deficient in 
justice, cannot be said to represent the deliber- 
ate and severer views of critical opinion; but 
were it not for his literary reputation, which 
is the concern of students, and for the interests 
of Art which his indiscretions are calculated 
to prejudice, we should pass by in silence, or 
with a few words of regret, a performance that 
reminds us of the weakness of ‘ Falkland’ and 
‘Weeds and Wild Flowers, and will cause 
many a reader to marvel how the author of 
‘The Caxtons’ and ‘My Novel’ persuaded 
himself that so trivial and graceless a produc- 
tion was worthy of seeing the light. 

That no reader may encounter in ‘ Walpole’ 
any disappointment which it is possible to 
spare him, he should be forewarned that the 
comedy is no drama composed with reference 
to histrionic requirements, but a tale told in 
rhymed dialogue, and in just such loosely 
manufactured verses as are aptly designated 
by the familiar term “ mere rhymes.” Most of 
the lines run off the tongue with sufficient 
glibness, but ever and again the reader comes 
upon words which nothing short of elocutionary 
violence can reduce into the appointed measure. 
Moreover, with a licence less permissible in a 
poet exercising his art for the entertainment 
of critical readers than in players at versifica- 
tion throwing off frolicsome doggerel to rouse 
the laughter of a Christmas party, Lord Lytton 
constructs his couplets according to his pleasure 
and the facility with which a corresponding 
sound may be caught, so that the rhymes are 
made indifferently on the last, the penultimate 
or the antepenultimate syllables of the verses. 
Thus, in the first act, which brings us face to 
face with Sir Robert Walpole and John Veasey, 
M.P., we hear the minister and his confidant 
conversing in the following fashion :— 

VEASEY. 
Tell me, what is the measure your wisdom proposes ? 
WALPOLE. 
In its third year, by law, this Whig Parliament closes. 
But the law! What's the law in a moment so critical? 
Church and State must be saved from a Hqnse Jacobitical. 
Let this Parliament then, under favour of Heaven, 
Lengthen out its existence from three years to seven. 
VEASEY. 
Brilliant thought ! could theState keep its present directors 
Undisturbed for a time by those rowdy electors, 
While this new German tree, just transplanted, takes root, 
Dropping down on the lap of each friend golden fruit, 
Britain then would be saved from all chance of reaction 
To the craft and corruption of Jacobite faction. 
But ah! think you the Commons would swallow the 
question? 


WALPOLE. 
That depends on what pills may assist their digestion. 





I could make—see this list—our majority sure, 

If by buying two men £ could sixty secure ; 

For as each of these two is the chief of a section 

That will vote black or white at its leader's direction, 
Let the pipe of the shepherd but hear the bell-wether, 
And he folds the whole flock, wool and cry, altogether. 


To secure a majority in favour of his measure 
for Septennial Parliaments, the premier enters 
into treaty with two members of the Opposition 
—Sir Sidney Bellair, M.P., a well-bred and 
manly coxcomb, who has distinguished himself 
by his eloquent advocacy of the cause of the 
imprisoned Jacobites; and Selden Blount, 
M.P., a political Pecksniff, who, whilst talking 
grandly about his public virtue, is not forgetful 
of his private interests, and who is only saved 
from a prompt surrender of his virtue and 
influence to the ministerial offers by a feeling 
that he may do better for himself by preserving 
his integrity, and denouncing the premier’s 
attempt to corrupt him. Foiled in his endea- 
vour to buy the two members with money and 
place, the minister is at a loss how to bring 
them over to his side, until he has the good 
fortune to discover that the young baronet and 
the elderly Blount are both of them in love with 
Lucy Wilmot, an orphan of Jacobite parentage, 
whom Blount, after educating from motives of 
compassion, would fain persuade that in grati- 
tude for his benevolent care she is bound to 
become his bride. The discovery of Lucy, who 
in the sequel turns out to be Walpole’s niece, 
leads to other revelations, which place her 
suitors in the power of the minister who 
can exercise his pleasure in covering Selden 
Blount with, or shielding him from, ridicule and 
obloquy, and is at the same time in a position 
to charge Bellair with treasonable correspon- 
dence with the Jacobites, or make him the 
husband of the well-born and richly-endowed 
girl whom the young man has wooed, whilst 
imagining her to be alike friendless and for- 
tuneless. The steps and devices by which this 
state of affairs is brought about are more devoid 
of novelty than of ingenuity in the arrangement 
of details ; and the minister’s triumphant position 
is presented with some dramatic force when he 
interposes suddenly between Blount and Lucy, 
just as the aged lover is about to offer violence 
to the girl, and, making almost the only “point” 
in the play, exclaims to the astonished suitor, 
“ Well said, Public Virtue.” By giving Lucy to 
Bellair, Sir Robert carries the young man over 
to the Whigs, whilst by binding himself to 
observe secrecy concerning Blount’s misadven- 
ture with Lucy, he induces the humiliated repre- 
sentative of “ public virtue” to pledge himself 
to vote for Septennial Parliaments. 

In passing judgment on so slight a thing as 
this dramatic colloquy, the critic is under no 
obligation to speak severely of the writer’s 
casual slips and inaccuracies; but, without 
making it the foundation of any grave indict- 
ment of Lord Lytton’s historical exactness, we 
may notice the anachronism of which he is 
guilty where he makes Sir Robert Walpole 
speak of cricket thus familiarly— 


Yes; at present in hot opposition. 
But what's party? mere cricket—some out and some in ; 
I have been out myself. At that time I was thin, 
Atrabilious, sir—jaundiced ; now rosy and stout. 
Nothing pulls down a statesman like long fagging-out. 
And to come to the point, now there’s nobody by, 
Be as stout and as rosy, dear Selden, as I. 
What! when bad men conspire, shall not good men 
combine ! 
There's a place—the Paymastership—just in your line ; 
I may say that the fees are ten thousand a year, 
Besides extras—not mentioned. (Aside) The rogue will 
cost dear ! 


Though Strutt, and the numerous reproducers 
of the ‘Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England’ err in assigning a too recent date to 
cricket, and though it is unknown how far the 
modern ball-game differs from the “cricket” 
mentioned in Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ and 
rarely commemorated by writers of the seven- 





teenth century, it is certain that the sport in 
its modern form did not become largely popular 
or attain the dignity of a national pastime 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, 
%. @ several years after the time at which Sir 
Robert Walpole is represented as talking of 
“long fayying-out ”—an expression which no 
man would have been likely to use who had 
not “fagged-out” in the cricket-ground of a 
public school. Placed in the mouth of Horace 
Walpole’s friend, Sir Horace Mann, the expres- 
sion would be admissible, though open to 
objection ; for though Sir Horace was an enthu- 
siastic and superb cricketer, it is not probable 
that he had, as a schoolboy, fagged-out at the 
game, which was first introduced into the play- 
ground of the Merchant Taylors’ School, as a 
good sport for boys, in or about the year 1756, 
just forty years after Sir Robert Walpole is 
supposed to have indulged in reminiscences of 
fagging-out in the cricket-field. 

Lord Lytton is less liable to censure when he 
makes Sir Robert Walpole soliloquize jauntily 
concerning his part in history to the following 
effect, in a passage which gives us, we presume, 
the author’s commonplace view of the states- 
man :— 


So Lord Nithsdale’s shipped off. There’s an end of one 
trouble ; 
When his head’s at Boulogne the reward shall be double. 
(Seating himself, takes up a book, 
glances at it, and throws it down.) 
Stuff ! I wonder what lies the historians will tell 
When they babble of one Robert Walpole! Well, well, 
Let them sneer at his blunders, declaim on his vices, 
Cite the rogues whom he purchased, and rail at the prices! 
They shall own that all lust for revenge he withstood ; 
And if lavish of gold, he was sparing of blood: 
That when England was threatened by France and by 
Rome, 
He forced Peace from abroad and encamped her at home, 
And the Freedom he left, rooted firm in mild laws, 
May o’ershadow the faults of deeds done in her cause. 
But enough of Lord Lytton’s newest title to 
that reputation for versatility about which 
his indiscreet applauders are wont to speak in 
terms implying that special honour is due to 
the artist who, after achieving great things in 
more than one field of enterprise, distinguishes 
himself by attempting tasks which are at the 
same time beneath and beyond his powers. 
Desiring all good things for the novelist’s fame, 
we wish that he would get the better of his 
perilous ambition to perform feats which 
Nature never designed him to accomplish, 
and would henceforth be more fearful of in- 
juring his splendid reputation than eager to 
win new laurels. As for ‘Walpole, it is a 
comedy of errors which should have been kept 
out of sight. It is recorded of the great Mr. 
Brummell that he made many failures in the 
difficult art of tying starched cravats, but was 
very careful never to exhibit his imperfect 
achievements to society. Why does not Lord 
Lytton take a lesson from the Beau, and keep 
his failures in art to himself. 





Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy. By 
Major Evans Bell, late of the Madras Staff 
Corps. (Triibner & Co.) 

No one, we suppose, would think it undesirable 

that as a pendant to ‘our frequent expositions 

of our own views as to the political dealings 
with the native States of India, there should 
be a clear statement of the opinions of the 
natives themselves on the same subject. In 
this volume Major Bell supplies us with such 
a statement. We do not say that the view taken 
by Major Bell is strictly in accordance with 
the views of the natives, but for all practical 
purposes it may be regarded as a moderate and 
rational development of their ideas. If objec- 
tion be taken to his arguments, it must at 
least be admitted that the millions of our 
fellow subjects in India would not consider them 
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overstrained. This being the case, we appre- 
hend that it is the duty of every Indian states- 
man to read Major Bell’s work with careful 
attention, and, even if not fully convinced of 
its truth, at least to proceed with the utmost 
caution in the maintenance of a policy which 
he so much condemns. The general proposition 
for which Major Bell contends is, that we 
should rather avoid annexation than seek to 
exercise it, and that to improve native rule 
should be our grand object rather than, in obe- 
dience to the advice of the Friend of India 
and the writers of that school, to circum- 
scribe it. 

Perhaps the general question as to annexa- 
tion may be best understood by examples. Let 
us take the cases of Oudh and of Nagpur, which 
are dealt with in the fourth and fifth chapters 
of this book. And first, with regard to Nagpur, 
let us ask was it just, was it expedient, to 
annex that State? The ground on which we 
possessed ourselves of the country was, that 
the Rajah had no son. Now what would be 
thought of a European power annexing a neigh- 
bouring principality because the prince had 
died without a son? In Europe, do not distant 
relatives succeed to the throne? Is it not usual 
in peculiar cases for a people to elect their own 
sovereign? But in Nagpur, though the Rajah was 
without a son, he had many relatives, and had 
he had none, it is a world-old custom in India 
for a prince to adopt his successor. Such a suc- 
cessor is always welcomed by the people, and 
the arrangement corresponds to the nation’s 
choice, which is so freely admitted in Europe. 
During the long time when the Mohammedans 
held the supreme power in India, there is no 
instance of their refusing the right of adoption 
to any prince: and with what face then can we, 
who have guaranteed to the natives the main- 
tenance of their privileges, now abrogate the 
greatest privilege they possessed? It is true 
that the Rajah had been deterred by our 
threatening attitude from the formal act of 


adoption, but his choice was so well known | + } 
| liam Cobbett wrote what he called a ‘ History 


that even we have “ recognized Janoji Bhonsla 
us the head of the family, have transferred to 
him the family estate, and given him the rem- 
nants of the movable property that escaped Lord 
Dalhousie’s auctions.” We have done this “in 
recognition of the loyal conduct of the family 
during the rebellion, and of the faithful attach- 
ment of the late queen to the British Govern- 
ment.” Is any further statement required to 
prove the injustice of confiscating the territory 
of a prince who was in alliance with us, and 
on whose dominions we had no more claim than 
a certain ruler had on the vineyard of his 
neighbour? 

But if it be not just, is it expedient to act as 
we did in the case of Ndgpur? Our power can 
derive no increase from such annexation, for 
without it our Government could carry out any 
measure desired, by instructing our resident at 
the native court to recommend, and, if need be, 
insist on its execution. Our revenue, so far from 
being augmented by these accessions of territory, 
almost universally suffers loss. At the same 
time, by each annexation we circumscribe more 
and more the field of employment for natives, 
more especially those of the higher class. 

Let us turn for a moment now to the case of 
Oudh, It is admitted on all hands that the 
princes of Oudh were our faithful and loyal 
allies. No breach of friendship, much less any 
case of treason, can be imputed to them. They 
lent us millions of money, they mounted our 
cavalry gratis, they féted and entertained every 
Englishman, and their country supplied our 
army with its best soldiers. We say that their 
dominions were not so well governed as our 
own. There is nothing to support this assertion 





but one-sided statements drawn up by ourselves 
expressly to justify intervention. But it was 
surely sufficient refutation of such unfair allega- 
tions that there was never any emigration from 
the provinces of Oudh to our own. But, further, 
admitting the grossest misrule in Oudh, what 
excuse could there possibly be in the laws and 
customs of nations for deposing a neighbouring 
sovereign on the ground of misgovernment ? 
The contrast of such a rule could affect us only 
beneficially by rendering our subjects more 
contented. As if, however, to exclude every 
plea of justification for our aggression, we con- 
cluded a treaty in 1837, by which it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that, should we ever be com- 
pelled to occupy the country, we would do so 
only for a time, and as the agents of the sovereign 
whose rights we bound ourselves to respect. 
That treaty was ratified by the Governor Gene- 
ral of India, in Council, on the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1837. It was included in all the printed 
volumes of treaties, and was repeatedly referred 
to by succeeding Governors General as valid. 
The King of Oudh was never informed that the 
slightest doubt of the validity of the treaty had 
been entertained in any quarter. But the Court 
of Directors were unwilling that a clause in it, 
which bore heavily on the resources of the king, 
should be carried out. They gave the Govern- 
ment of India authority to withdraw that clause, 
and in so doing they rather confirmed than 
abrogated the treaty itself. Yet, when it was 
desired to annex the country, we escaped by a 
miserable equivocation from the restriction of 
our engagements. Surely Major Bell has done 
well to deal with this theme, and we trust that 
his pages may prevent such subterfuges for the 
future. 





A Reply to Cobbett’s ‘ History of the Protestant 
Reformation in England and Ireland” Com- 
piled and Edited by C. H. Collette. (Partridge 
& Co.) 

Ir is now upwards of forty years since Wil- 


of the Reformation in England and Ireland.’ 
The work would have been forgotten had not 
polemic zeal endeavoured to keep it alive. It 
was a discreditable production, showing a pas- 
sionate scurrility and vulgar abuse unworthy 
of the man and of the subject. Cobbett’s talent 
lay in the field of politics and political economy, 
but especially in the use of vigorous Saxon Eng- 


| lish, of which he was a great master. He was 


entirely unfitted for history, where impartiality 
and wide research are necessary qualifications. 

In consequence of the republication of the 
work and the efforts made to circulate it, Mr. 
Collette has thought it desirable to reply. His 
task was easy, because the book on which he 
animadverts deals in general assertions and 
reckless statements, which a moderate amount 
of knowledge suffices to expose. Rash and 
random asseverations are readily disposed of. 
The excessive violence of Cobbett carries its own 
weakness. The reply is substantially successful. 
Mr. Collette meets the author on all material 
points, refuting his statements and setting forth 
the truth. The narrow view taken by Cobbett 
gives place to a wider and juster one in the 
hands of his opponent; while the reader feels 
that unnecessary labour has been spent in scat- 
tering a mass of unreasoning invective to the 
winds. If, therefore, the zeal of Romanists has 
been busy with the exhumation and currency 
of a worthless production, an antagonistic 
ardour appears in the answer—an answer in- 
volving research, which the so-called history 
dispensed with. 

In vindicating the leading reformers and the 
monarchs who had to do with Romanists and 





Protestants, the author of this reply injures his 
cause by an advocacy which is often one-sided, 
sometimes excessive. He is the apologist rather 
than the historian. If Cobbett has been extreme 
on one side, Mr. Collette tends towards the 
other. His excuses are sometimes weak and 
insufficient. Besides, he has not usually gone 
to the best but to common sources. Hence he 
is not unfrequently inaccurate. His pages show 
a carelessness which lessens their value. In the 
department of names, he is especially negligent. 
The volume as a whole is ill-digested, though 
the materials might be invested with great in- 
terest by one who could write well. Even as a 
compilation, it might have been more attractive. 
The author's style is tame, his Janguage poor. 

The best chapter in the volume is the eighth, 
on the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Those on 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth and Eliza- 
beth must be read with allowance. All that is 
said about Cranmer partakes of the apologetic 
and laudatory. Mr. Collette uses Dr. Hook’s 
Life of Cranmer, which is highly favourable to 
the archbishop; he even quotes Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia and Erasmus Middleton for a good 
character of the man; but when he tells us that 
“every writer of any note has given credit to 
Cranmer for gentleness, mildness, and an amia- 
bility of character almost amounting to a weak- 
ness,” he forgets Lord Macaulay. We observe, 
too, that Henry the Eighth is made to appear 
better than he was, partly by the help of Mr. 
Froude. 

The paragraphs respecting Luther, Zwingli, 
Beza, Melancthon and Calvin are of little value. 
Why does the author go to Erasmus Middleton 
for their characters? The old story of Servetus’s 
burning is told to the exculpation of Calvin, 
though Dyer’s Life of the latter settles the 
question differently. 

We regret that Mr. Collette should show 
partiality and negligence to such an extent, 
because they prejudice his cause. But if he 
relies upon Foxe, Burnet, Camden, and Soames 
with implicit confidence, he must be unfair. 
Even Gildas is cited as a credible historian, 
though his very existence has been questioned, 
not without reason. When the best authorities 
are ignored, we need not be surprised at the 
numerous mistakes committed. Thus it is said 
that “the doctrine of the real corporeal pre- 
sence, or transubstantiation, was not invented 
till the eleventh century” ; and that a compact 
was entered into between Boniface the Third 
and Phocas, by which the emperor was “to 
acknowledge the Bishop of Rome under the 
title of ‘ Universal Bishop.” Coustantine the 
Great, we are told, was born in Britain, pro- 
claimed emperor there, and married to Helena, 
a Christian, i.e. he is confounded with his father, 
Constantius Chlorus. Justin Martyr is dated 
A.D. 130, and the epistle to Diognetus assigned 
to him. Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, is put into 
the third, instead of the fourth century. 

The work needs a thorough revisal and com- 
pression to make it a complete answer to Cob- 
bett’s History. Its mistakes should be removed, 
its one-sidedness altered. In its present state 
the mark is overshot; so that a scholarly 
Roman Catholic could damage its effectiveness 
by pointing out incorrectnesses. But it is in- 
finitely superior to Cobbett’s—more temperate, 
truthful, charitable. The writer means to paint 
men and their times fairly, but errs a little from 
hatred of Popery. Why should Protestants not 
judge Romanists impartially ! It is unpleasant, 
for example, to read the meagre notices of 
Edmund Campion in this volume, from which 
no idea of that eloquent and learned man could 
be gathered, except that he was a Jesuit in- 
triguer who deserved his fate. 
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Morris. Part III. (Ellis.) 


THE first part of ‘The Earthly Paradise’ ran 
to so great a length that, on its re-issue, it was 
found convenient to divide it into two parts. 


Hence, though Mr. Morris only now resumes | 


the series of poems published under that title, 
the present portion is designated Part III. 

The division of Mr. Morris’s labour now 
before us is no less remarkable than the pre- 
ceding one as an example, at once copious and 
minute, of imaginative power. It would perhaps 
be too much to say that in a volume, which 
contains considerably more than thirteen thou- 
sand lines, the writer is throughout at his best; 
yet, if we except two poems, this averment 
may safely be dared. 

We begin with one of the exceptions. There 
are occasions in ‘The Death of Paris,’ which 
leads off the book, when mere compression 
would have had all the effect of additional 
force ; and it must be said that there are stanzas 
in the address of GEnone to her former lover, 
mortally sick, whom she refuses to heal, in 
which the incisiveness and reality of feeling, 
of which Mr. Morris is a master in descriptive 
passages, are lost through over-elaboration. We 
may observe that the genius of the writer 
tends more to the epic form of composition 
than to the dramatic; and that, as a rule, his 
characters are not so powerful when they speak 
for themselves as when he speaks for them. In 
the very poem which we have instanced, nothing, 
in its way, can be more impressive — more 
full of striking detail—than the picture of 
the wounded Paris as he is borne through the 
gates of Troy; nothing more subtle than 
his desire to live for the sake of Helen, the 
consciousness of his later love, which keeps 
him almost mute before the woman whom he 
has abandoned, and her perception that in 
restoring him to life she would but restore 
him to her rival. Very fine, too, is the end, 
wherein the dying man rouses himself from 
the inertness of despair, and falls dead with the 
cry—“ Helen !” on his lips. 

The poem which follows, ‘The Land East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon,’ is, we 
think, the most perfect in the book. It involves 
a contrast between the homeliest pictures of 
rural life and all the indulgences of fancy 
which fairy-land affords. But far beyond the 
painting of external scenes is the truth and 
subtlety with which Mr. Morris has thrown 
himself into the natures of the fay and of 
the peasant (deemed half a fool for his poetic 
instincts) who is quickened by her beauty to 
the sense of a life weird yet glorious beyond 
that of mortality. The description of the en- 
chantress when she first appears to John amidst 
her swans is delightful, and full of that gentle 
glamour which pervades the legend as here 
treated. The young peasant’s love wins upon 
his supernatural idol, and she transports him 
with her to her own realm. But souls that have 
passed to bliss without the penalty of death 
are reminded of what Fate exacts. The earthly 
lover is at length seized by a yearning to see 
his kith and kin and his old home. His desire 
is granted ; but with a proviso that he must 
never call upon his fairy-love until she reveals 
herself. He returns to earth ; but in a short 
time all its shows grow tame to him, and he 
invokes at last the prohibited name. His beloved 
comes; but only to quit him. She tells him, 
however, that she may once more be found 
in “the Land East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon.” After many sad adventures, he 
reaches that mystic shore; its dues have then 
been paid to destiny, and the longings of the 
life that is, are fulfilled in the life beyond. 


| being too long for extract, could only be 





that in which the lover finds his betrothed in 
a dream-like world which lies under a charm, 
forbidding sound or smile, and which is only 
redeemed from the spell when the lady of Elf- 
land at last knows and embraces her much- 
tried lover of earth. But this climax, besides 


appreciated by a reader who had travelled up 
to it from the beginning of the poem. 

Full of vivid delineation and delightful | 
romance as are the poems entitled ‘ Acontius 
and Cydippe,’ and ‘The Story of Rhodope,’ 
our space forbids anything like adequate ana- 
lysis of them. In the legend last named are 
portrayed the indifference of Rhodope—a 
rather idealized heroine by the way—towards 
those who surround her. She has long and vain 
aspirings towards some being to whom her 
nature can respond ; but in the end, when the 
magic shoe which she has lost is discovered by 
the unknown king who selects her for a bride, 
her heart softens towards her humble kinsmen 
and friends, and it is with that sad tenderness 
which the elevated spirit feels in its estrange- 
ment from the sweet associations of common 
life that she commits herself to the sea and is 
borne onward to her high but lonely fate. In 
‘The Man who never Laughed Again’ we have 
an Indian legend. The hero is rescued from 
his poverty and carried to a palace of doleful 
men, who one by one perish in silent grief, 
and leave him sole possessor of their wealth. 
The last of the band promises to disclose to 
him the secret of their fatal story, but dies 
without revealing it. By a key entrusted to him 
the hero passes through the door of a mys- 
terious cavern, and finds himself ultimately in 
a land of enchantment, by the queen of which 
he is beloved. His lot is now one of unbroken 
felicity, till his bride, on leaving him awhile, 
implores him not to enter a secret room of the 
palace. Gradually curiosity and jealousy over- 
come him; he disobeys the warning, enters 
the apartment and drinks of a magic cup 
which he there discovers. Instantly the illu- 
sions of his life vanish. The soul whose faith 
and gratitude have been undermined by self 
parts for ever with its enchantment, and he 
returns to the sights and sounds of common day, 
known to all as “‘the Man who never Laughed 
Again.” Not onlyis the moral very finely worked 
out, but the incidents have all the mystery 
and adventure of romance, while the descrip- 
tions possess that striking verisimilitude which 
gives Mr. Morris a special position amongst 
poetic narrators. It is true that he has a yet 
higher claim upon admiration in the psycho- 
logical truth with which his characters are 
informed ; but this is an excellence which, as 
he never indulges in to set scenes, can seldom 
be appreciated except after the perusal of an 
entire poem. For the most part, therefore, his 
passages of description are those which best 
lend themselves to extract. From the legend 
now under notice we take one example. 
Bharam, having lost and buried all his friends, 
returns from his remote palace of gloom and 
mystery to the haunts of men. We need hardly 
point out how well the sense of reviving life 
in the traveller is indicated, and with what 
beauty and reality—each enhancing the other— 
the figures and scenes which he encounters on 
his way are set forth :— 


But when at last he met the broad sweet light 
Upon the hill’s brow where that wood had end, 
And saw the open upland fresh and bright, 

A thrill of joy that sight through him must send, 
And with good heart he ’twixt the fields did wend, 
And not so much of that sad house he thought 

As of the wealthy life he thence had brought ; 


So amidst thoughts of pleasant life and ease, 
Seemed all things fair that eve; the t’s door, 
ere 





The mother with the child upon her 
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While ’neath the trellised gourd some maid sung o'er 
Her lover to the rude lute’s trembling strings, 
Her brown breast heaving ‘neath the silver rings ; 

The slender damsel coming from the well, 
Smiling beneath the flashing brazen jar, 

Her fellows left behind thereat, to tell 

How weary of her smiles her lovers are; 

While the small children round wage watery war 
Till the thin linen more transparent grows ; 

And ruddy brown the flesh beneath it glows; 

The trooper drinking at the homestead gate, 
Telling wild lies about the sword and spear, 

Unto the farmer striving to abate 

The pedler’s price; the village drawing near, 

The smoke, that scenting the fresh eve, and clear, 
Tells of the feast ; the stithy’s dying spark, 

The barn’s wealth dimly showing through the dark. 

How sweet was all! how easy it should be 
Amid such life one’s self-made woes to bear! 

He felt as one who, waked up suddenly 

To life’s delight, knows not of grief or care. 
How kind, how lovesome, all the people were ! 
Why should he think of aught but love and bliss 
With many years of such-like life as this? 

Night came at last, and darker and more still 
The world was, and the stars hung in the sky, 
And as the road o’ertopped a sunburnt hill 
He saw before him the great city lie, 

The glimmering lights about grey towers and high, 
Rising from gardens dark ; the guarded wall, 
The gleaming dykes, the great sea bounding all. 

As one who at the trumpet’s sound casts by 
The tender thought of rest, of wife and child, 
And fear of death for hope of victory, 

So at that sight those sweet vague hopes and wild 
Did he cast by, and in the darkness smiled 

For pleasure of the beauty of the earth, 

For foretaste of the coming days of mirth. 


It would be unjust to Mr. Morris not to say 
that pictures as delicious and true as the fore- 
going may be found in almost every poem of 
the series. If we do not quote from the majo- 
rity, it is because we must give our remaining 
space to ‘The Lovers of Gudrun,’ which, if 
not his most perfect work, is yet, in regard to 
his mastery in tragic narrative and his puwer 
over emotion, the highest achievement in the 
book. When we have taken exception to certain 
passages on account of their diffuseness and 
the over-elaboration with which matters, com- 
paratively unessential, are set forth, we have 
nothing but praise to give to this noble poem. 
Mr. Morris is doubtless happy in his choice of 
the Saga on which it is founded, but the chief 
attraction of his subject will probably be found 
in his treatment of it. Kiartan, the generous, 
single-minded hero to whom Gudrun is_be- 
trothed; Bodli, the friend who betrays him 
and wins from him his bride, yet in whose 
breast the old friendship remains a lasting and 
invincible torment; Gudrun herself, under her 
various aspects of love, anguish and scorn ; and 
Refua, the devoted wife of one who tries to 
hide from her his secret, and to compensate 
her by unfailing tenderness for the love which 
he cannot recall,—these are the chief figures 
of the group. Scarcely less life-like are those 
which support them: Olaf, Guest, the sooth- 
sayer, the churl brothers of Gudrun; the Chris- 
tian King of Norwayand his daughter Ingibiorg. 
The character of this Princess, who has con- 
ceived an unrequited affection for Kiartan, is 
sketched with peculiar felicity. Her love for 
the Icelandic hero forms a beautiful episode 
in the story, and their parting is so full of 
simple pathos and dignity that we cannot 
withhold it from our readers :— 


Alone she was, her head against the wall 
Had fallen ; her heavy eyes were shut when he 
Stood on the threshold ; she rose quietly, 
Hearing the clash of arms, and took his hand, 
And thus with quivering lips awhile did stand 
arding him ; but he made little show 
Of manliness, but let the hot tears flow 
Fast o’er his cheeks. At last she spake : 
** Weep then! 
If thou who art the kindest of all men 
Must sorrow for me, yet more glad were I 
To see thee leave my bower joyfully 
This last time ; that when o’er thee sorrow came, 
And thought of me therewith, thou mightst not blame 
My little love for ever saddening thee. 
Love !—let me say love once—great shalt thou be, 
Beloved of all, and dying ne’er forgot. 
Farewell ! farewell! farewell ! and think thou not 
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“hat in my heart there lingers any hate 
Fs 34 through these years for thee did wait, 
A weary waiting—three long, long, long years, 
‘Well over now; nay when of me she hears, 

Fain were I she should hate me not. Behold, 
Here is a coif, well wrought of silk and gold 

By folk of Micklegarth, who had no thought 

Of thee or me, and thence by merchants brought 
Who perchance loved not. Is Gudrun too fair 

To take this thing a queen might long to wear? 
Upon the day when on the bench ye sit, 

Hand held in hand, crown her fair head with it, 
‘And tell her whence thou hadst it. Ah, farewell, 
Lest of mine eyes thou shouldst have worse to tell 
Than now thou hast !” 

Therewith she turned from him 

And took the coif, wherein the gold was dim 
With changing silken threads, the linen white 
Scarce seen amid the silk and gold delight. 

With hands that trembled little did she fold 

The precious thing, and set its weight of gold 
Within a silken bag; and then to his 

She reached her hands, and in one bitter kiss 
Tasted his tears, while a great wave of thought 
Of what sweet things the changed years might have brought 
Swept over her—and then she knew him gone, 
And yet for all that scarcely felt more lone 

Than for a many days past she had felt. 

So with fixed eyes she drew into her belt 

Her kirtle, and to this and that thing turned 
With heart that ever for the long rest yearned. 


The friendship, so finely exemplified in the 
clear nature of Kiartan, and so fully appreciated 
though so ill returned by the treacherous Bodli, 
is the pervading motive of the legend. There is 
something nobly affecting in this thorough 
affection between men which not even the 
sense of crushing wrong can utterly overthrow. 
Each in the end is anxious to fall on the sword 
of the other, and it is by accident that Kiartan 
is at length slain by that of Bodli. These two 
characters, admirably contrasted, well deserve 
the most patient study, but their development 
is so gradual that little light can be thrown 
upon them by extract. Our last extract shall 
present Gudrun as she meditates on her 
brothers’ designs against the life of Kiartan, 
in which Bodli is a seeming accomplice. She 
has all along loved the former, and her heart is 
full of scorn and hatred towards Bodli, who has 
lured her from him by deceit. But Kiartan 
is married to Refua, and jealousy of this woman 
mingles with and envenoms Gudrun’s love. 
The scene presents the complex emotion under 
which she suffers :— 

Then Gudrun turned 

Sick-hearted from them ; how her longing burned 

Within her heart! ah, if he died not now, 

How might she tell whereto his hate would grow? 

Yet a strange hope that longing shot across, 

As she got thinking what would be the loss 

If Bodli fell ’neath Kiartan’s hand. That day, 

Like years long told, past Gudrun wore away, 

She knew not how ; but when the next day came 

She cried aloud, ‘‘ The same, ah, still the same, 

Shall every day be, now that he is dead !” 

She started as she heard her voice, her head 

Seemed filled with flame: she crawled unto her bower 

And at her mirrored face hour after hour 

She stared, and wondered what she really was, 

The once-loved thing o’er which his lips would pass, 

Her feet grew heavy at the end of day, 

Her heart grew faint, upon her bed she lay 

Moveless for many an hour, until the sun 

Told her that now the last day was begun ; 

Then she arose as one might in a dream 

To clothe herself, till a great cloud did seem 

To draw away from her ; as in bright hell, 

Sunless but shadowless she saw full well 

Her life that was and would be, now she knew 

The deed unmasked that summer day should do. 

And then she gnashed her teeth and tore her hair, 

And beat her breast, nor lightened thus despair, 

As over and over the sweet names she told 

Whereby he called her in the days of old ; 

And then she thought of Refna’s longing eyes, 

And to her face a dreadful smile did rise 

That died amidst its birth, as back again 

Her thoughts went to the tender longing pain 

She once had deemed a sweet fair day would end ; 

And therewith such an agony did rend 

Her body and soul, that all things she forgat 

Amidst of it ; upon the bed she sat 

Rigid and stark, and deemed she shrieked, yet made 

No sound indeed ; but slowly now did fade 

All will away from her, until the sun 

Risen higher, on her moveless body shone, 

And as a smitten thing beneath its stroke 

She shrank and started, and awhile awoke 

To hear the tramp of men about the hall. 

Then did a hand upon the panel fall ; 

And in her very soul she heard the ring 

Of weapons pulled adown, and everything, 

Yea, even pain, was dead a little space. 


We need hardly say how fine all this is. 


J memories, and faces us on opening the book: 
The lines italicized, which indicate an unseen 


it is called ‘A Painful Subject’: a portly and 
horror by mere sound, are worthy of the best | rather irascible gentleman submits his boots, 
men of Elizabeth’s time. Here we must take | probably for the first time, to the deftly-used 
leave of a volume which in its treatment | brushes of that model London shoe-black. The 
of human motives and feelings displays, we | old gentleman, having tender and bunioned 
think, higher qualities than the writer has | feet, admonishes the artist to “be very careful.” 
yet exhibited, and which in its painting of |The boy, equal to the situation, and with 
external scenes has that admirable fusion of the | feeling for the csthetics of his calling, replies, 
real and the ideal which we have praised here- | “Oh yes, your honour! these ’ere knobs ’ll 
tofore. The fidelity of Mr. Morris to outward take a beautiful polish.” The fast young ladies 
life and nature becomes all the more vivid by | dashing to covert are here; here is the “ bold 
the co-operation of his fancy, and things of | smuggler,” who exhibits on his back to that 





The light that never was on sea or land. 





GIFT BOOKS, 


Marvels of Glass-Making in all Ages. By A. 
Sauzoy. Illustrated. (Low & Co.)—The worst 


best part is the photographic copies of many 
charming examples of art in glass. Some of the 


notremarkable; much more beautiful specimens 
of design might have been chosen than those 
which appear here. The text is a brightly- 
written and extremely popular, as well as 
readable history of glass-making in all kinds, 
including accounts of the processes by which 
certain distinctive qualities are produced,—such 
as achromatism, colour, ductility, hardness, 
brilliancy and iridescence; also of the many 
forms in which glass is brought to service, and 
the modes of spinning, moulding or casting, 
rolling, engraving with the point and wheel, 


cacy and importance of which men in general 
have but little idea. The countless applications 
of glass are illustrated, rather than exhausted, 
in notices of beads, their antiquity and 
manufacture, bottles, window-glass, crown-glass, 
artificial eyes, gilded glass, silvered glass, as 
for mirrors, &c. As to the process of plating 
glass for mirrors, whether with amalgams of 
tin or silver, the author ingeniously endeavours 
to give to the nations of antiquity the honour 
of having practised the craft which furnishes 
perfect looking-glasses and reflectors. He quotes 


effect, but seems to have overlooked the argu- 
ment in favour of his view which may be 
derived from what we know about “ early Chris- 
tian glass,” 7.e. those comparatively rare and 
very interesting memorials which are found, in 
the Roman Catacombs, and exhibit films of 
gold enclosed between planes of glass, and 


part of this book is its stilted Preface; the | 


woodcuts which accompany these are good, but | 


frosting, weaving in filigree, grinding and, 
polishing for lenses—two processes of the deli- | 


Pliny and other ancient writers not without | 


earth stand out in yet bolder relief because | innocent youth, his devoted customer, a large 
seen under | 
| may be thrown with energy into the impending 
| bargain. Here are many charmingly character- 
| 


shawl, and grasps that very ugly stick, which 


istic “ bits” of landscape, such as no one added 
to a picture more happily than Leech; here 
are the Brighton beauties, and Jews ; likewise 
here is the costermonger who wished to have 
his “ delicacy of touch restored, and the seal of 
helegance impressed upon his bunch of fives,”— 
works which are beyond the powers of “aman- 
dine” itself. Mr. Briggs appears here, and it is 
proved to us that we had had enough of his 
troubles and follies. That great subject which 
“Flunkeiana” illustrated so richly but in- 
sufficiently is not forgotten. “ Bloomerism ”—a 
nearly forgotten folly, the half-suppressed 
organ-grinding nuisance, which is hardly exag- 
gerated in representation by “a view from a 


| study-window,” showing a long street studded 


by ugly ruffians and their instruments of torture, 
—torture to which Leech was a victim, if not 
a martyr, and for alleviating which we owe 
him much. 

The Lord’s Prayer. Illustrated by F. R. Pick- 
ersgill, R.A., and Henry Alford, D.D. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—Dr. Alford has “illustrated” the 
‘Lord’s Prayer’ by means of alyrical drama, with 
appropriate chorus, metrical dissertations and 
descriptions; he has clothed the sentiment of 
his subject in a modern way, and harmonized 


/his verse with the modern English costumes 


in which Mr. Pickersgill placed the figures 
of his design. The poetical portion of this task 
is rather aspiring than powerful; it contains 
many vivid passages and abundance of natural 
images derived from landscapes and atmo- 
spheric phenomena. It is the misfortune of 
such attempts that they provoke comparisons 
| with the strongest and most exalted poetry, 
and the result is not favourable to the pre- 
sent work, in which, however, no one can 
fail to see the earnestness of the author's 
| will and the refinement of his taste. With 
| regard to the designs, their artistic merits are 
‘greater than is common in works of the class 


have designs, portraits and symbols scratched | t which this book belongs. They are wrought 
in the precious metal. Apart from their artistic | with considerable technical skill,and ina manner 
service these are mirrors of filmy gold. We which recalls that of modern German religious 


have said enough to characterize this pretty designs. Great skill, or rather natural ability, 
volume for those who seek a gift-book of the | js obvious in the composition of the groups of 


better and more intelligent class. Among 
mistakes which catch our eyes is that which 
describes the Portland Vase as “unique.” It 
is by no means s0, although it is a work of the 
greatest rarity. 


Pictures of Life and Character. By John 
Leech, from the Collection of ‘Mr. Punch.’ 
Fifth Series. (Bradbury & Evans.)—This is 
the most witty, the least exhaustible, of gift- 
books. Apart from the vitality which these 
illustrations of manners, men, women and 
customs exhibit in such astonishing abundance, 
they have an historical value which future 
generatioss will appreciate more thoroughly 
than ourstlves. What light these drawings will 
cast upom our whims, feelings, motives and 
ways is Tot to be hastily estimated. Take the 





laughable sketch, which must be fresh in many 


1 


| figures ; their style is large; the drawing is not 
| always irreproachable, yet it is expressive, 
although academic, and rather affectedly than 
really severe. This quasi-severity is obvious 
when one compares the execution of the faces 
and extremities, which is not unfrequently 
weak, with that of the elaborately-wrought 
draperies. We judge such designs by a high 
standard because their pretences are lofty; 
if tried by a lower test, this publication would 
rank with the first of its kind. 

Pictorial Scenes from the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Drawn by Claude Regnier Conder. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—In this book we see the worst 
fruits of an attempt to imitate the brilliant 
facility of M. Gustave Doré; Mr. Conder has 
neither the technical skill, the imagination, nor 
that sense of beauty in natural effects which 
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so often redeem from contempt the more pre- 
tentious but least sound designs of the French- 
man. We cannot apply a word of praise to the 
artistic part of this work: it lacks every worthy 
quality. 

Old Paths of Honour and Dishonour: a 
Story on the Beatitudes. Illustrated. (Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday.)}—This is a child’s book, 
with a moral text and rather poor illustrative 
designs; the latter are printed in colours, and, 
notwithstanding that they are stated to have 
been mostly copied or adapted from designs by 
Rembrandt, Guercino, Juanes, Overbeck, Blake 
and other masters, we scarcely think they would 
be px “ing to the owne.s of these great names. 
The text is much less vapid than the pictures 
are; it is edifying and not dull, well suited to 
those young folks for whose benefit it may have 
been written. 

Master Hector’s Adventure. Master Tons 
Transformation. Designs by Lorenz Froelich, 
Translated from the French of P. J. Stahl. 
(Paris, Hetzel.)—The illustrations of this pair 
of children’s books are printed in vivid colours, 
colours which are rather too vivid for our tastes; 
the drawings are cleverly rather than well ex- 
ecated, they exhibit a degree of humour; some 
ave spirited, a greater number are tame and 
trivial. These defects will not prevent the books 
from attracting many eyes. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woulfe. 3 vols. 

(Hurst and Blackett.) 
Forgotten by the World. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 

Blackett.) 
Lover and Husband: a 

Graham. 3 vols. (Skeet.) 
‘Guy Vernon’ is an unmistakable specimen of 
the particular species of work which may be 
described as a genuine“ lady’s novel.” It abounds 
in bad deeds by both sexes, but the gentlemen 
come forth clear, and shine as bright stars 
for ever after, while the ladies suffer condign 
punishment, and are only too fortunate if they 
are allowed to meet with a striking accident, 
and then to die, repentant. It is an amiable 
weakness of novelists of the fair sex to take 
the male scapegrace to their hearts, while, at 
the same time, their sense of propriety natur- 
ally puts a stone in their hand to hurl at the 
female offender. It is another peculiarity of 
ladies’ novels that bigamy, either voluntary or 
accidental, must, as a rule, play its part at 
every important step of the narrative. We have 
long wondered why this should be, but we 
think we have at last arrived at the true expla- 
nation. Men, when they write books, will deal 
with work, war, society, business, or any of the 
hundred and one matters which may interest 
the minds of men like themselves. To women, 
love and marriage are the grand and absorbing 
topies of life, and therefore bigamy, the most 
fatal treason against the harmony of the sexes, 
is the natural foundation of the plot of a lady’s 
novel. A true artist, no doubt, will write for 
all the world, not for one sex alone; and such 
a writer will fall into no sexual vulgarities: 
but true artists are somewhat rare, and the 
modern school has not, in respect of these 
particular points, had any very good models 
presented to its view. The example of the most 
popular writers of the age is followed by the 
younger aspirants, and we cannot, under the 
circumstances, honestly express any surprise 
at finding two or three cases of bigamy, or in- 
tended bigamy, in the novel now before us. 
Nor can we feel much astonishment when poor 
Miriam, the first wife, or supposed wife, of 
Sir Guy Vernon, departs this life by a sudden 


Novel. Ennis 


By 





husband, at liberty to be united to the innocent 
and beautiful Julia Manners, whom he has 
already entrapped into a fictitious marriage. 
Poor Basil, it is true, has to fight a duel in 
consequence of certain complications arising out 
of the rather entangled state of his matrimo- 
nial affairs, but he is nursed in his convales- 
cence by Julia Manners, who does not seem 
to be shocked in the least by the tale of his 
misdeeds, but is very angry with the stupid 
cousin who called him out in order to vindicate 
her honour. Of course, Basil gets well, and is 
reconciled to his half-brother, the rich and 
powerful Sir Guy Vernon, and the brothers 
live happily with their aristocratic young wives, 
while poor Miriam, who was married to the 
one and mock-married to the other, is shunted 


down the slippery pier-steps at Something-sur- | 


Mer, in France, and there is an end of her! 
‘Forgotten by the World’ is an unstimulat- 

ing, well-bred story of howa young lady, whose 

lover is killed by a fall from his horse a few 


days before their marriage, dedicates the rest | 


of her life to doing good, and to solving that 


very complicated problem of how to carry on | 


philanthropy without doing too much mis- 
chief. She also takes charge of some beautiful 
nieces, whose stories are told at full length. 
There is a silly stepmother, and a meddling, 
mischief-making aunt, whose malignant religion 
is a contrast to that of the mild and sensible 
Lucy Bernard. The story has no plot: it is a 
series of incidents abont different people. There 
is no harm at all in the book, but its “ gentle 
dullness” has not even the shadow of a joke 
from one end to the other. 

‘Lover and Husband’ is a very uncomfort- 
able and tiresome novel. The heroine, who is 
the daughter of a county member, takes a situ- 
ation as daily governess in a freak, to raise 
money to clear her brother from some boyish 
scrape. She goes under a false name, and only 
intends the adventure to last for a few weeks, 
whilst she is with a friend at a country town 
in France. But it leads to unforeseen compli- 
cations and inconveniences, especially in the 
matter of love; indeed, the seemingly innocent 
plot of trying to earn money under a disguise 
sets her whole life as provokingly out of 
gear as a railway bridge begun with a wrong 
brick. She marries the wrong man, and finds 
out just too late that the right man was on 
his road to marry her; and, as if that were 
not aggravation enough, her husband loses his 
fortune, and they have to go to Millington, and 
he becomes a clerk to a great cotton-man. fac- 
turer. The sketch of manufacturing society is 
dull and ignorant. At this time of day people 
who write novels purporting to be according to 
the likeness of things, ought to take more pains 
to study from models. The chapter entitled 
“(Cotton chez soi” would be insolent if it were a 
little more lively. At the end of many dreary inci- 


dents, Marion’s husband obtains a land-agency | 


in the country, through the kindness of his 
rival. We are told his wife has learnt to love 
him, but, as he is in a consumption and the 
former lover is still unmarried when the book 
closes, the reader may, if so disposed, be cheered 
or depressed according to his fancy. 

Among novelettes, we may announce Adrift 
in a Boat, by W. H. G. Kingston (Hodder & 
Stoughton),as shewing us great events springing 
from trivial causes. Two boys are accidentally 
left behind on a rock by a pic-nic party, and 
are afterwards picked up by afishing-boat: but 
as that drifts away with them to sea, they go 
through a variety of adventures. They meet 
first with an abandoned ship, then, when the 
ship is going down, they make themselves a 
raft ; from the raft they pass into captivity on 


accident, and leaves the glorious Basil, her real | board a French privateer, and at length they 


are cast upon an island, where an English 
frigate finds them. It cannot be said that these 
are the usual consequences of a pic-nic; but 
though the story itself is improbable, Mr. 
Kingston has made it interesting—We may 
also here announce a new edition of the once 
deservedly popular Swiss Family Robinson 
(Nelson & Son), an excellent gift-book.— Frank 
Oldfield, or Lost and Found, by the Rey. T. E. 
Wilson, M.A., is from the same house. It ob- 
tained the 100/. prize given by the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union for the best 
| story illustrative of temperance in its relation 
| to the young. 

| If there were a word by which one could 
| express something smaller than novelettes, we 
| would use it in reference to works like the 
following—Bessie at School and Jessie and her 
| Friends, by Joanna Mathews, which are two of 
the good books which come from Mr. Nisbet’s 
storehouse. From the same serious source, we 
have various volumes of what is called “ Bal- 
lantyne’s Miscellany,” such as Lost in the Forest, 
a title which tells its own tale,—The Cannibal 
Islands, which telis some of Capt. Cook’s story 
over again,—Sunk at Sea, which is a parallel 
|to ‘Lost in the Forest,—Digging for Gold, 
| whichis in California,— The Battleand the Breex, 
| another explanatory title,— Life in the Cleuds, 
which might have been called “Up in a 
| Balloon, Boys,” for such it is,—Saved by the 
Infeboat, an incident of seafaring life,—Over 
the Rocky Mountains, which takes a certain 
Wandering Will, who has been everywhere 
else, into the land of the Redskin, and Hunt- 
ing the Lions, which deals with the land of the 
Negro: all these are books to stir little pulses. 
We will add to them others with the Berners 
Street warranty upon them—Home Life, or 
Greystone Lodge, which is repose after the 
turmoil of other narratives, and quite as plea- 
santly sedative for children who do not need 
excitement, — Elder Park, by Mrs. Alfred 
Payne, describes scenes in a garden, and is 
not at all in the style of the Voyage autour 
de mon Jardin by Alphonse Kerr. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c. By the Hon. Mrs. William 
Grey. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

A pleasant diary, written by Mrs. Grey when in 
attendance on the Prince and Princess of Wales 
| during their recent tour. The most novel parts 
|; are those which describe scenes that only ladies 
have a chance of seeing, such as the dinner with 
| ‘* La Grande Princesse ” at Cairo, and the visit to 
| the Sultan’s harem. The English is highly credit- 
| able to a foreigner. 

| Picture Natural History, including Zoology, Fossils 

| and Botany. With Illustrations. The Text by 
Mary E. C. Boutell. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

‘* Designed for the use of very youthful students” 

is the prefatory announcement, and therefore 

all criticism of the text must have respect to the 
probable wants and inquisitiveness of this interest- 
ing portion of humanity. On the first page our 
little ones are informed that ‘‘Quadrupeds are 
animals that have four feet’; and that ‘the 
young of quadrupeds are born alive.” Now, after 
much musing upon this statement, a certain 

studious darling exclaims, ‘‘ Ma, dear, are you a 

quadruped ?” ‘ No, my precious,” replies mamma, 

*«don’t you see that I have two feet only?” ‘‘ Yes, 

ma; but wasn’t I born alive?” ‘Oh, darling, 

what makes you think you were not?” ‘ ’Cause, 
dear mamma, this pretty book says ‘the young of 
quadrupeds are born alive,’ and I suppose the 
young of other kinds of animals are born dead.” 

“Oh, my precious, look at the book: it surely tells 

you that the young of bipeds are also born alive.” 

‘*No, it don’t, dear ma.” And one daily speaks 

untruth and reasons naturally enough from Mary 

Boutell’s text. To write natural history correctly 
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and properly for children demands more care and 
tact than many instructors of early juvenility 
think. The pictures are quite in keeping with the 
text, excepting in relation to the dictum quoted, 
seeing that a good many of them represent not 
quadrupeds, and yet do represent creatures who 
were born alive. However, our darling is delighted 
with the pictures, especially with the gilded bat on 
the cover, which the dear child marvels at greatly 
because it was not “born alive.” We are fairly 
posed by darling’s question ** How, then, dear ma, 
did it get alive if it was not born alive?” Oh, 
Mary Boutell, you have got us into a terrible 
hobble ! 

We have on our table The Christian Treasury 
(Groombridge), — Our Own Fireside 
Annual for 1869, edited by the Rev. C. Bullock 
(Hunt),—Peter Parley’s Annual for 1870 (Ben. 
George),—The Children’s Paper for 1869 (Nelson), 
—The Transactions of the British Chess Association 
for the Years S68 and 1869, containing a Report 
‘of the Proceedings at the London Meeting, with 
a Selection of the Games played in the various 
Tournaments, edited by J. Lowenthal and G. W. 
Medley (Longmans),—JVatson’s Family Expen- 
diture Book and Housekeeper’s Diary for 1870 
(Glasgow, Watxon),--The Jersey Express Almanac 
and General Directory for 1870, together with a 
Visitor’s Guide to the Island, and a New Sheet of 
Signals (‘Jersey Express’ Office),—TZhe Licensed 
Victuallers’ Almanack for 1870 (Wyld),—The Post- 
Ofice Directory of Chemists and Druggists; con- 
taining Lists of the Chemists and Druggists 
throughout England, Manufacturing Chemists, 
Wholesale Druggists, Patent Medicine Venders 
and Manufacturers, and every Trade in connexion 
therewith; to which is appended a List of the 
Principal Wholesale Druggists and Manufacturing 
Chemists throughout France (Kelly),—Zhe World 
of Wonders: a Record of Things Wonderful in 
Nature, Science and Art (Cassell),—The Decline 
of the Roman Republic, by G. Long, Vol. IIT. 
(Bell & Daldy),—and Parts I. and II. of Remains 
from the Iron Age of Scandinavia, by Oscar Mon- 
telius, Illustrations by C. F, Lindberg (Stockholm, 
Ivar Heeggstrém). Also the following pamphlets: 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, edited 
by the Honorary Secretaries, No. [X., September, 
1869 (Calcutta, Lewis),—Catechism of the Decimal 
Allert and Metric Systems of Weights, Measures 
and Coins, proposed to the Honourable Members of 
the Houses of Parliament, by Prof. Bonn, inventor, 
—and Lteport of the Miners’ Association of Cornwall 
and Devonshire (Truro, Heard & Sons). 

From abroad, we have L'Uomo alla Moda 
Carattere del Tempo nostro, Schizzo Eroicomico, 
delineato da Gherardo Neruccit da Pistoja (Flo- 
rence, G. Polverini), — Anacreonte Teio, le Odi 
tradotte in Versi Italiani da Gherardo Nerucci 
da Pistoja, con una Appendice Poetica, — Die 
Antike Compositionslehre, by Dr. J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt (Nutt), — Franzdsisch - Englisches Ety- 
mologisches Worterbuch, by Dr. 8S. Nagel (Nutt),— 
Auserlesene deutsche Volksbiicher, by Karl Simrock 
(Williams & Norgate),—Morgenlindische Studien, 
by Dr. Hermann Eltré (Nutt),—Sancta Agnes, 
edited by Karl Bartsch (Berlin, Weber),—Aus 
alten Tagen, Gedichte, by Karl von Thaler (Triibner), 

—and the third edition of the Allgemeine Geschichte 
der Literatur, by Johannes Scherr (Nutt). 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

Books for boys and girls continue to flow to us 
on the surface of a languid stream, which, though 
it yields no numerous shoal of publications, brings 
us two or three notably good things. In Madam 
How and Lady Why ; or, First Lessons in Earth 
Lore for Children, with numerous Illustrations, 
(Bell & Daldy) Mr. Charles Kingsley figures much 
more creditably y as @ lecturer for little people than 
he did in past time as a lecturer to listeners of riper 
years. The preface of the volume would be better 
if it were relieved of the fragment of a sermon 
about ‘The Tree of Unreason, whose roots are con- 
ceit and ignorance, and its juices folly and death;’ 
and here and there the text is disfigured by passages 
in which the author alludes with characteristic dis- 





his inferiors neither in intellectual capacity nor 
in earnestness. Of course, also, the book has a taint 
of the peculiar kind of affectation which appears 
to suit the taste of Mr. Kingsley’s public. But upon 
the whole the papers about ‘ Earthquakes’ and 
‘Volcanos,’ the wonders of the ‘Coral Reef,’ and 
the marvels of the ‘ Field and Wild’ belong toa 
high class of literature for the play-room; and 
they contain several admirable pieces of descriptive 
writing. The picture of a mountain gorge in the 
Pyrenees will endure comparison with anything 
in the same style of art that can be found in the 
writer's novels: and he preludes his remarks on 
the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of natural phenomena with 
a capital gossiping homily intended to teach 
children that it is their duty to use their eyes and 
wits to the best of their ability. ‘‘ When I was your 
age,” says the author of ‘The Water Babies,’ ‘there 
were no such children’s books as there are now. 
Those which we had were few and dull, and 
the pictures in them ugly and mean: while you 
have your choice of books without number, clear, 
amusing, and pretty, as well as instractive—on sub- 
jects which were only talked of fifty years ago by a 
few learned men, and very little understood even 
by them. So if mere reading of books would make 
wise men, you ought to grow up much wiser than 
us old fellows. But mere reading of wise books will 
not make you wise men ; you must use for yourselves 
the tools with which books are wise: and that is— 
youreyes, and ears, and common sense.” —For quite 
small children there seldom appears a better book 
than Hilda and Hildebrand; or, The Twins of Fern- 
dale Abbey; a Tale for Children (Nisbet & Co.), 
wherein the narrator tells how little Hildebrand 
and his sister, children of a military officer, wrote 
a letter to the Queen, begging her not to send 
their papa off to the war in India.—Inferior to 
so unusually spirited and vigorous a tale as ‘ Hilda 
and Hildebrand,’ but by no means devoid of the 
qualities desirable in a gift-book for nurselings, 
Miss Ellen Palmer’s Christmas Day at the Beacon 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo), demonstrates the folly of 
young gentlemen who, at the risk of causing 
their mammas incalculable grief and vitiating their 
policies of life assurance, put off to sea in open 
boats because they are out of humour with their 
papas.—In the pages of Labours of Love: a Tale 
for the Young, by Winifred Taylor (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo), children will first surrender their hearts 
to the fascinations, and then shed rivers of tears 
over the premature death-bed of Lucy Mason, 
a farmer’s daughter, whose labours of love are set 
forth so touchingly and winningly that we are 
inclined to quarrel with the author for killing so 
exemplary a damsel.—Having got the better of 
our grief for Lucy we next make acquaintance 
with the hero of Fergus Morton: a Story of a 
Scottish Boy, by J.R. Macduff, D.D. (Nisbet & Co.), 
an orphan of virtuous principles who conquers 
temptations, lives down calumnies, forgives his 
enemies, and in divers ways conducts himself so 
meritoriously that we wish he had found a more 
competent biographer. Writing for the young, 
under a proper sense of the responsibilities and 
obligations of his office, a doctor of divinity should 
not have penned such a sentence as this: ‘It was 
the ‘roup day’ when the blacksmith’s little furni- 
ture and effects required all to be sold in order to 
pay his debts”; how could the furniture and 
effects make any "such requisition ?—Mrs. Cuthbert 
Orlebar says so little about stocking-looms and 
lace-frames in her vapid book, Frank Bennet: 
a Story of the Stocking-Loom and of the Lace-Frame 
in 1871 (Bemrose & Sons), that we should not be 
surprised to learn that she never thought of the 
second title, until some commercial friend suggested 
that it would be an attractive name.—The publica- 
tion of The Borderer’s Leap, and other Poems, by 
John George Speed (Stock), is a leap in the dark 
which will not assist the adventurous author in 
illustrating his surname by achievement in the race 
of life. Mr. Speed, however, contrives to be amus- 
ing in his “introductory note,” which informs us 
that he has dedicated his volume to Earl Vane, 
because ‘‘his lordship occupies the hall in which 
the unhappy alliance between Miss Milbanke and 
Lord Byron was celebrated, and near which the 





dainfulness to the views of writers who are certainly 


author spent his early years, drawing inspiration 





from the scenes reflected in the works of the 
brilliant and hapless poet.”—For children who have 
emerged from the nursery, and even for slightly 
educated young men and maidens who, having 
left childhood fairly behind them, take a reasonable 
interest in the labours and achievements of mis- 
sionaries, we can speak cordially in behalf of the 
sixth volume of Mission Life; or, the Emigrant 
and the Heathen (Macintosh), a volume of corre- 
spondence, descriptive papers, religious news and 
critical articles, that is greatly superior in literary 
quality and artistic embellishment to the average 
of missionary publications. Some of the articles 
are above the comprehension of the young, but 
‘The Zulu in England’ is a piece of genuine 
humour that would tickle children into paroxysms 
of merriment. 


Tom Dunstone’s Troubles, and how he got over them. 

By Mrs. Eiloart. (Routledge & Sons.) 
THERE is a great deal more “‘ go” and entertaiment 
in this book for boys than Mrs. Eiloart puts into 
her novels for grown-up people. Tom Dunstone is 
a capital hero, and there is a dash and spirit about 
him which will win the hearts of readers, male and 
female. If we were critical we might point out 
that the number of coincidences sin against all the 
rules of probability, but we have been too much 
amused by the story to be so ungrateful as to find 
fault. A better book for a Christmas present could 
hardly be found. 


The Children’s Hour Annual. Fourth Series. 
(Edinburgh, Johnstone, Hunter & Co.) 
Tuts Annual is a treasury of pleasant and profit- 
able reading. It has some clever illustrations, and 
is handsomely got up; it is altogether a desirable 
book to present to young people, and we can under- 
take to auswer for their grateful satisfaction. 
Captain Wolf, and other Sketches of Animal Bio- 
graphy. By the Author of ‘ Under the Lime 
Trees,’ &c. With Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson 
& Halliday.) 
TuE illustrations of this book are charming, and so 
are the stories. They are capital bits of biography, 
for the reader will be beguiled into the belief that 
if they are not actually true they ought to be! 


Earth and Sea. From the French of Louis Figuier. 
Translated, edited and enlarged, by W. H. 
Davenport Adams. (Nelsons.) 

Tuis is a handsomely got-up and_beautifully- 
illustrated volume; extremely well translated, and 
brought up, by additions, to the present time. A 
book. likely to be a charming Christmas present for 
young people, and to stimulate their desire to read 
more and learn further of the wonders of Nature 
and the world they live in; but the work is of 
little or no value in a scientific point of view. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Abercrombie’s Philosophy of Moral notin, new edit, 12mo. 2/6 
Acrostics (A Gross of), edited by Yarm, sq. #i/6 cl. 
Adcock’s Engineers’ Pocket Book, 1870, 1» Say roan tuck. 
Anacreon, Odes of, trans. by T'. Moore, re sq. 12/6 cl. 
Price fi 's English Reprints, Vol. 8, 12mo. 3/6 
Arey (Duke of) Reign of Law, new edit. i) el. 
tchley’s Builder's Price Book, 1870, 12mo. 4/ cl. 
pre set 's German Tales, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Reeton’s British 1 Gazetteer, 12mo. 1/6 el. limp. 
Biuns’s Second Course of Orthographic Projectio: n, 8vo. 10/6 el. 
Braddon’s 9 the Bailiff, cheap geist, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Burns’s (Rev. W. C.) Memoir, by . Burns, er. 6/ eh 
Camden's Boys of Oxleford, 12mo. 5/ a. 
Campin’s Principles and Constitution of Machinery, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Travels, edi . W. Bate, 4to. 15/ cl. 
Chambers’s Journal, Vol. 6, ‘isso, roy. 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Child-World Library, 4 vols. in box, sq. 16mo. 16/ cl. 
Clode’s ag! Forces of the Crown, Vol. 2, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Codman’s Ten Months in Brazil, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Cook’s (KK. R.) Purpose and Passion, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
prep 's Rural Churches, coloured tings. 21/ cL. 
S.) The Resurrection, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Diary of Brother Bartholomew, new rai. er. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Eden’s Fairy Fancies, illust. by Marchioness of Hastings, 10/6 el 
Ellis’s Martyr Church of Madavascar, cr. Bvo. 7 7/6 cl. 
Fish’s Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Frame’s Christ and his Work, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
dilbert’s King George’s Middy, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
h’s Church in 18th and 19th Century, 2 vols. Svo. 24/ el. 
afm 's (A. H.) Remains in Verse and Prose, new edit. 3/6 el. 
's (Dr. James) Life, by W. Arnot, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
ome V isitor, Vol. 3, 1869, er. oo 2/ cl. 
Howe's Boy in the Bush, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Jackdaw (The) of Rheims, vag ” ‘Ingoldsby, col. illust. 7 7/6 el. 
Johnston’s Handbook of Physic: al Geography, 12m«¢ 
ngoldsby een, Annotated Edit. illust. 2 vols. 8v« 
Killick’s Student’s Handbook of Mill’s Logic, l2mo. 3/6 
Kingsley’ 8 Silcote of Silcotes, new edit. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Latham’s Dictionary of English Language, 4 vols. 4to. 7. cl. 
Leigh’s Memoir Of Jane Austen, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Love Poems of all Nations, compiled by J. Kaines, 12mo. 5/ cl, 
Lowne's Anatomy, &c. of the Blow-F ly, 8vo. 12/6 ¢ cl. 
Lyle’s What are hed Stars? 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
M*Gregor’s ** Rob Roy” on the Jordan, Nile, ke.. er. 8yo. 12/ el 
Macrae’s Little Fiz, ae other Stories, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Martin’s Statesman’s Year-Book for 1870, cr. By 0. 10/6 cl. 
Medical Directory for 1870, 8vo. 10/6 cl 
Orlebar’s Frank Bennet, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
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Palmer’s Christmas Day at the Beacon, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Pick’s Etymological French Dictionary, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Pumpelly’s Across America and Asia, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

t. Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises, ed. by Shipley, 18mo. 3,6 cl. 
3ala’s More Yankee Drolleries, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Scaramelli’s Directorium Asceticum, Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

School Life at Winches:er College, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, Centenary Edit. Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Sewell’s Analytical History of India, cr. 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Smith’s Rejected Addresses, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Spurgeon’s Treasury of David, Vol. 1, 8vo. 8/ cl. 

Stanley’s Supplement to * Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ 6/ cl. 
Taylor’s Labours of Love, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Yhackeray’s (Miss) To Esther, and other Sketches, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Vaughan's Earnest Words for Earnest Men, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
Wilberforce’s The Duke’s Honour, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Wilford’s Vivia, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl 








MR. FROUDE AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. | 
Dec. 15, 1869. 
ALLow me to supplement your remark that Mr. | 
Froude in some portions of his new volumes, notably 
those relating to the closing scenes of Mary Stuart’s 
troubled life, has shown more picturesqueness and 
vigour than impartiality, by some references to | 
official documents. | 
In describing the execution at Fotheringay, | 
Mr. Froude appears to have done little more | 
than paraphrase a transcript from the letter of | 
Richard Wigmore (Burghley’s secret agent, an eye- 
witness, and unlikely to have been prejudiced in 
Mary’s favour) by the curious process of eliminat- 
ing almost every expression attributing dignity | 
or pathos to the Queen’s bearing, and putting a 
gratuitously harsh construction on matters of de- 
tail, collated from other versions of the narrative. 
It is dealing hard measure to stigmatize Mary 
as ‘an accomplished actor” because she went 
through the final ordeal with that courageous 
composure which had characterized her in most 
crises. Nor do Mr. Froude’s strictures on the rich- 
ness of her dress, or the false hair to which her 
coif was fastened, strengthen his position. Costly 
attire was a foible of the age, in which political 
victims of the sterner sex did not disdain to indulge 
when about to take leave of life. An equally pre- 
valent custom was wearing the “ attiers,” which 
in divers colours formed part of every gentle- 
woman’s wardrobe, and were so habitually assumed 
that it would have shown more study of effect if 
Mary had then thrown aside her head-dress. The 
Donation MSS. in the British Museum contain 
a long list of Elizabeth's “ attiers,” or wigs orna- 
mented with jewels. It is said that she had eighty! 
I cannot agree with Mr. Froude’s endeavour to 
remove the time-honoured belief that Mary was 
mainly the victim of “religious intolerance.” Of 
course the sentence under which she was decapi- 
tated was passed for her privity to the Babington 
plot; but, in Elizabeth’s warrant, it is asserted 
that “execution against her person” was to be 
done “as well for the cause of the Gospel and true 
religion of Christ as for the peace of the whole 
realm”; and Mary accordingly exclaimed, when on 
the scaffold, ‘‘I am settled in the ancient Roman 
Catholic religion, and mean to spend my blood in 
defence of it; doubtless having in remembrance 
her conference with the Earl of Kent the preceding 
evening, when, as Camden relates it, the Earl said 
to her, ‘‘ Your life will be the death of our religion, 
as, contrariwise, your death will be the life thereof :” 
relative to which remark, Mary said later to 
Burgoyne, ‘‘They say I must die because I have 
plotted against the Queen’s life; yet the Earl 
of Kent signifieth unto me that there is no 
other cause of my death but that they doubt 
their religion because of me.” Unquestionably 
religious considerations greatly influenced her fate. 
The bitterness with which she was regarded be- 
cause of her faith was evinced by her enemies up 
to the moment of her death; for Wigmore relates, 
that when she confessed she hoped to be saved 
by the blood of Christ, “at the foot of whose cru- 
cifix she would shed her blood,” the Earl of Kent 
answered, ‘‘ Madam, settle Jesus Christ in your 
heart, and leave these trumperies ”—brutality of 
expression by a man to a dying woman difficult 
for us at this date to conceive possible. Perhaps 
that is why Mr. Froude glosses over the petty per- 
secutions and displays of ‘religious intolerance ” 
to which she was subjected in the hour of her 
death. To blink the fact that her chief sin in the 
eyes of the English people was her Catholicism, 
and, in the eyes of Elizabeth, that she was a beau- 
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(vide ‘Sadler Papers,’ vol. i, p. 680 e¢ seg.); he 
was her consistent, uncompromising foe to the last, | 


| and prejudiced the Protestants of the two king- 


doms against her. The great fear of the Protestant | 
populace was lest, in the event of Elizabeth’s death, | 


| England should come under the rule of her lawful | 


heir, Mary Stuart, the chief of the Catholic party ; 
and therefore public opinion in England was in 
favour of Mary’s death: hence the bonfires and 


| rejoicings throughout the country when the tidings 


of her execution went forth. I scarcely think 


| Mr. Froude would go so far as to say that had 


Mary been ‘‘ converted” by the “callous Kent ” 
she would have fallen under the headsman’s axe. 
Virtually Burghley was her murderer. He shared, 
if he did not entirely create, the people’s dread ; 
was in the van of ‘‘ the Great Cause,” knowing 
that Mary, as Elizabeth’s successor and Catholic 
Queen of England would strip him of his lands and 
honours and probably bring his head to the block 
for his machinations against her for about eighteen 
years. This is obvious to every student of history ; 
and Mr. Froude himself (despite his assertion of 
her readiness to betray her Church) somewhat 
modifies his contemptuous and doubting references 
to her religious sincerity. His sneer at her as 
one ‘‘ disguised in the livery of a martyr” for the 
Roman Catholic faith, admits that the axe which 
severed her head from her body, also “ cut away 
the only interest on which the Scotch and English 
Catholics could possibly have combined.” In effect 
he shows that Mary Stuart’s death was necessary 
to the completeness of the Reformation; and that 
being the fact, most assuredly members of the 
Roman communion are entitled to regard Mary 
as a martyr for their faith. In her day, politics and 
religion were so interwoven as to be inseparable. 

You concur with the commentator who says, 
‘it would have been wiser in Elizabeth to have 
spared Mary’s life”; but it has not been established 
that Elizabeth consented to its forfeiture. The 
evidence is at least conflicting, and preponderates 
in Elizabeth’s favour. Sir Henry Ellis says there 
is “‘ ground to hope, if not to believe, that Elizabeth 
was really betrayed by her Ministers when the 
warrant for Mary’s execution was carried into 
effect ” (Original Letters, Ist Ser. vol. iii. p. 22). 
Miss Strickland, in her last edition of the ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England,’ (Bohn, vol. iii. p. 404,) 
mentions the discovery of a contemporary docu- 
ment (Cottonian MSS. Caligula C. ix. 463) which 
transfers the stain of Mary’s murder from Eliza- 
beth to her ministers. ‘‘This document (says Miss 
Strickland) is apparently the minute of a Star- 
chamber investigation, containing the depositions 
of two persons named Mayer and Macaw, stating 
‘that the late Thomas Harrison, a private and 
confidential secretary of the late Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, Secretary of State, did voluntarily 
acknowledge to them that he was employed by 
his said master, Sir Francis Walsingham, to forge 
the signature of Queen Elizabeth to the death- 
warrant of the Queen of Scots, which none of her 
Council could ever induce her to sign, and that he 
did this with the knowledge and assent of four of 
her principal ministers of state.’ Certainly the 
copy of the warrant of the Privy Council for 
Mary’sexecution (Cottonian MSS. Calig. ix. fo. 156) 
limits the responsibility of the Queen of Scots’ 
death to the ten Ministers who signed it. Eliza- 
beth’s warrant, which that of the Privy Council 
set in force, was declared by Sir Roger Manwood, 
Lord Chief Baron, “not a sufficient warrant for 
any kind of proceeding against the Scottish Queen.” 
Elizabcth’s complicity is an open question. 

S. R. TownsHenD Mayer. 





SERPENT WORSHIP IN AMERICA 
New York, Dec. 7, 1869. 

I have had a recent opportunity of looking over 
Mr. Fergusson’s sumptuous and interesting book, 
‘Tree and Serpent Worsbip,’ &c., Among the few 
pages devoted to this worship in America, I found 
the following paragraph, p. 38 :— 

“On the other hand, if we may trust the 





antiquaries of the United States, there are great 


| contemporary opinion. Sturdy John Knox was her | serpent mounds, formed of earth, 1,000. feet long 
| enemy even before she left France for Scotland | or more, which would seem to prove that before 


the present race of Red Indians inhabited the 
States of Ohio and Iowa, a race of Serpent Wor- 
shippers occupied their places, and they had been 
the ancestors of the Toltecs. When, however, we 
remember with what curious credulity Stukely 
manufactured a Dracontium out of Avebury, and 
Bathurst Dean saw a serpent seven miles long in 
the group of Menhirs at Carnac, we must pause 
before we feel sure that these American mounds do 
really represent serpents at all. This point cannot 
be settled without much more accurate surveys, 
and more cautious observers than have yet turned 
their attention to the subject.” 

Now as the only plan in existence of a serpent 
mound in Ohio was made by myself from a careful 
survey, in which I was assisted by Dr. E. H. Davis, 
and published, with many other plans of ancient 
works, in the first volume of the ‘Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge,’ and subsequently 
republished in my work, entitled ‘The Serpent 
Symbol in America,’ I beg to take exception to 
the slur contained in the latter paragraph of the 
above quotation. I have, first and last, published 
some hundreds of plans, elevations, &c. of ancient 
monumentsin the United States, Central America 
and Peru, with clear accounts of where those 
monuments exist; yet I never heard, nor do I 
believe Mr. Fergusson has ever heard, of their 
accuracy being called in question. Educated as 
a civil engineer, I know what accuracy means. 
The plan of the serpent mound in Ohio has 
been before the world for twenty-two years; 
the monument itself has been visited by many 
competent observers, and I have yet to hear of 
the first hint or whisper that the plan is in any 
respect inaccurate. As to the plans published by 
Mr. Lapham of mounds in the outline of animals 
and reptiles, examined and mapped by him in Iowa 
and Wisconsin, I am as confident of their accuracy 
as if they were authenticated by the whole engineer 
staff of Great Britain. 

Following Miiller, Mr. Fergusson observes that 
in Peru the worship of serpents prevailed, apparent- 
ly with qualities similar to those of the serpents of 
the Old World. In Cuzco, the old Inca. capital, the 
serpent is about the only object found carved on 
the monuments. The walls of the buildings sur- 
rounding the Coricaucha, or square of the Temple 
of the Sun, still bear numbers of figures of serpents, 
coiled or extended, cut in relief. Many of the lintels 
of the ancient doorways are thus distinguished. 
On the coast, among the Yungas (Chimus), the 
serpent was the prevailing symbol of the divivity 
of Earth, as distinguished from the divinity of the 
air, bearing the thunderbolt or lance, typical of 
lightning, while the crab or the turtle distinguished 
the god of the sea. The paintings and reliefs show 
frequent contests between the land and sea gods, 
the significance of which is lost. In Peru almost 
everything strange or striking, animate or inani- 
mate, was an object of reverence or worship, was 
huaca, or sacred. This was especially true among 
the families of the coast. The serpent would 
naturally receive special reverence. 

E. G. Squier. 





FRESH DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 
Rome, December 18, 1869. 

ARTISTIC and antiquarian news is brought up to 
me from Naples by our southern winds. It is not 
much, but will interest your readers who may have 
visited Pompeii. Only a fortnight has elapsed since 
T reported important discoveries that were made 
in the buried city under the direction of its 
indefatigable director, the Commendatore Fiorelli; 
now,—that is, during last week, —other interesting 
discoveries have been made near the site where 
the jewels and coins were turned out about three 
weeks since. They consist of five musical instru- 
ments, says‘the Naples and Florence Observer, 
a kind of clarionet, one half of silver and the 
upper part and mouthpiece of ivory. They are in 
an excellent state of preservation, and have been 
deposited in the Museum, in the room of small 
bronzes. 

The Catacombs of Santa Maria of Capua are to 
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be opened on the 27th inst. You will remember 
that some objections were made by the municipal 
body of that place as, some two or three hundred 

ears ago, those who had died of the plague were 

uried there. The most eminent medical men of 
Naples having, however, pronounced all fears to 
be groundless, the municipality have yielded. The 
attention of artists is much directed to the coming 
event, as pictorial treasures are expected to be 
brought to light. Returning to Rome, the journal 
I have quoted above speaks of the present from 
a priest, Don Mariano Matticini, of Rimini, as 
being the most remarkable that has yet been 
received by the Pope. It consists of a bell, designed 
and executed by himself, for his Holiness to make 
use of at the @Xcumenical Council. The substance 
is bronze gilt, and the decorations which enrich 
it are all allusions to the Council. The handle is 
formed of a kneeling angel bearing a cross—the 
papal cross and pastoral, the Pope's arms, tiara and 
keys. The hammer represents the mystic barque 
of St. Peter, with a cross reversed for a mast, and 
a smaller cross for the helm, whilst a serpent tries 
in vain to enter into the sacred craft. 

Several inscriptions are interspersed amongst 
the festoons which divide the ornaments. Could 
this have been the bell which the Cardinal Dele- 
gate De Luca used last Friday to call to order 
several members of the Second Congregation of 
Fathers assembled to choose their officers? The 
Roman journals are lavishing praises on the 
Pontiff for finding time in the midst of affairs of 
state and exertions for putting the world in order, 
for the promotion of Art and of Archeological 
inquiries. Pius the Ninth has just given orders, 
says the Correspondence, to recommence the exca- 
vations which have been suspended on that part 
of the Palatine belonging to the State, and has 
expressed a wish that Signor Visconti should 
undertake the direction of these interesting opera- 
tions. Last Monday week, in fact, the work was 
begun on the side of the Palace of the Czsars 
which looks towards the Circus Maximus, a point 
already marked by very important discoveries, but 
which leaves still certain interesting difficulties to 
be solved. Unfortunately the water of the Tiber 
during the last few days has risen above the 
ridge or road which Visconti had constructed to 
defend the Emporium. The waters, however, will 
retire on the approach of fine weather. As to 
the excavations of Ostia, they are also to be 
recommenced. 

From Naples I hear that the archeological 
fever is extending so rapidly in the South that 
in several provinces, as Terradi, Lavoro, Salerno 
and Naples, commissions, each to consist of twelve 
persons, have been formed for the purpose of 
advancing the work of excavation. Four members 
are to be chosen by the Government, and eight by 
the province. In Terra di Lavoro at least, and 
perhaps in all, these operations are to be freed 
from the restrictions by which they have been 
shackled hitherto, and an annual grant of 6,000 
lire will be made for aiding the good work. 

On Tuesday evening died the celebrated sculptor, 
the Commander Pietro Tenerani. Born in Carrara 
in the year 1798, he came when a youth to Rome, 
where he devoted himself to Art. He was Director- 
in-Chief of the Pontifical Galleries and Museums, 
of the Gallery and Museum of the Capitol, and 
President of the Academy of Fine Arts, bearing 
the name of St. Luke. On Thursday night his 
remains were taken with great pomp from his 
residence to the church near the Fontana de Trevi, 
and Rome offered distinguished honours to his 
memory. The procession was by torchlight ; from 
forty to fifty carriages followed, and the Via Con- 
dotti was for some time impeded by the great 
concourse of people. 

Another great artist has thus passed away, whose 
name has been for many a year a household word 
in the mouths of residents and visitors. Who that 
ever came to Rome, did not visit the studio of 
Tenerani! It was a kind of artistic Loreto, and 
not to have made a pilgrimage to see the works of 
the disciple of Thorwaldsen was almost to have 
committed a breach of the religious observance of 
Art. By Italians he was considered at the head 
of his profession, but Tenerani belonged rather to 





the past than to the present. In his finish and 
execution he was unrivalled, and in these he far sur- 
passed Thorwaldsen, but in grandeur and boldness 
of conception he was much inferior to his master. 
Among his works were the monument to Pius 
the Eighth, in the Sacristy of St. Peter’s, in which 
some think that he has excelled his master, by 
whom the Tomb of Pius the Seventh was executed ; 
the graceful group, ‘ Love plucking a Thorn from 
the foot of Venus,’ which is, I believe, in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire ; ‘ Fame Playing on 
a Pipe,’ executed for Count Schoeborn, of Bavaria ; 
‘Psyche Sorrowing,’ for the Imperial Palace at 
St. Petersburg; ‘The Genii of Hunting and 
Fishing,’ for Prince Corsini; ‘ Colossal Statue of 
St. John,’ for the Church of S. Francesco de 
Paola, at Naples; Colossal Statues of ‘S. Alphonso 
Liguori,’ in St. Peter’s; and of ‘S. Benedict,’ 
for St. Paul’s; ‘Sepulchral Monument of Count 
Orloff’; ‘ Vulcan and Venus,’ for Prince Torlonia ; 
monuments to the Marchioness of Northampton, 
to Count Giulio Bauche, and to a Polish Prin- 
cess, in Liverpool; also a basso-relievo—‘ Three 
Daughters of the Duke of Abercorn’; and a 
group—‘ Sons of Lord Carnarvon.’ H. W. 





MR. INGRAM’S ‘FLORA SYMBOLICA.’ 

Mr. Ingram, the author of ‘ Flora Symbolica,’ 
writes to us about what he calls our ‘ facetious 
review ” of his book, but he does not send us the 
expected botanical symbol of ‘‘I feel my obliga- 
tions,” which would have gratified us more than 
the date of his birth. He explains that he did not 
write all the title-page, nor all the matter of his 
volume—‘‘The vocabulary belongs to the pub- 
lishers.” He says nothing more of general interest, 
except that he lives in Mildmay Park, Islington, 
and that the “ common-place ” verses we attributed 
to him by mistake saw the light before he did. He 
asks us to present a copy of his book to our Mary 
of the lovely mind: but he should have sent us 
the copy to present. It seems we have both been 
florally unfortunate with our loves; but, as he does 
not clear up the mystery of his own ‘dear girl,” 
whom he handed into her carriage with a posy of 
forget-me-nots, he has no business to inquire about 
our Mary. There are plenty more “‘ dear girls ” in 
Mildmay Park for him, and in Hyde Park for us. We 
despair of nothing except the gratitude of authors. 
With reference to certain contingencies about his 
“long-lost dove” and “only love,” we cite a few 
lines from Mr. Tennyson’s new poem, which may 
suit and console the gay young spark of Mildmay 
Park :— 

And she a slender maiden. All my heart 

Went after her with longing. Yet we twain 

Had never kissed a kiss or vowed a vow.— 

And now I came upon her once again, 

And one had wedded her, and he was dead, 

And all his lands and wealth and state were hers. 
No doubt they will soon become the joint pro- 
perty of the floral symbolist and the dear widow, 
if she remembers the posy of forget-me-nots once 
presented to her by our author. We hope we shall 
be invited to the wedding in Mildmay Park. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 

OxrorD has at length followed Cambridge in 
admitting girls as candidates at the local examina- 
tions. The delegates require to be satisfied that 
a local committee of ladies will make all necessary 
arrangements for conducting the examination with 
propriety, and bear the expenses incurred in pro- 
viding suitable accommodation for candidates 
coming from a distance. Information may be 
obtained from Rev. J. Griffiths, 63, St. Giles’s, 
Oxford. 


At Cambridge a Committee of Professors and 
other resident members of the University has been 
formed for the purpose of instituting courses of 
lectures to young women above seventeen years of 
age. The subjects are English history, English 
language and literature, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, algebra, arithmetic, geometry, logic, poli- 
tical economy, botany, physical geography, chemis- 
try, harmony and acoustics in their application to 
music. The feefora single course is to be one guinea. 
It is hoped the scheme will be self-supporting, but 
subscriptions are desired to form Exhibitions. 





The trustees of Rugby School have resolved not 
to make any change in their original decision with 
regard to the head-mastership. It is not easy to see 
how they could have done otherwise. At the same 
time, it is hard to understand how either the assist- 
ant-masters or the boys, who have already shown 
sympathy with them in a most unbecoming way, 
can possibly work well with Dr. Hayman. 


At a meeting of members of the Society of Arts, 
held in the Mayor's parlour at Manchester last 
week, a resolution was passed declaring the neces- 
sity of establishing a complete system of primary 
education, extending the system of science-classes 
under the authority of a Government department, 
and establishing scientific colleges in the chief 
centres of industry throughout the kingdom, to be 
maintained partly by local contributions and partly 
by the State. A committee was formed to carry 
out the policy thus indicated. 


Mr. J. Scott Russell has been lecturing before 
the Leeds Philosophical Society on ‘Technical 
Education.’ Judging, not from statistics, but from 
personal intercourse with other nations, he declares 
that England is decidedly inferior to France, 
Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, in 
education for practical pursuits, and mentioned as 
one result the striking fact that the French send 
us Basle ribands as their own, and get a profit of 
thirty-five per cent. for selling them. He advocates 
the institution of technical colleges, museums, and 
schools, with professors supplied by Government. 


Lambeth Library will be closed during Christmas 
week ; after which it will be open as usual. The 
arrangements for warming it are completed. 


There 1s good news for literary antiquaries this 
week. A fragment of about 800 lines of an early 
History of the Holy Graal, in alliterative verse, 
has been found in the noble Vernon MS., in the 
Bodleian, by the well-known editor of Early Eng- 
lish texts, the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. The frag- 
ment is without beginning or end, but it describes 
chiefly the wondrous shield prepared by Evalash 
or Mordreins (Slow-of-Belief) for his descendant 
Sir Galahad. Its position in the romance is easily 
ascertained by reference to Lonelich’s translation 
of Robert of Borron’s French Romance, edited for 
the Roxburghe Club by Mr. Furnivall. This alli- 
terative Graal fragment will go to press at once 
for the Early English Text Society. 

The original of Chaucer’s ‘Man of Law’s Tale 
of Constance’ has been proved to be, as Prof. G. 
Stephens, of Copenhagen (in his Férteckning, 
Stockholm, 1847, p. 20), said it was, in an early 
French Chronicle in the National Library at 
Stockholm. In this chronicle the Constance Story 
occupies 18 quarto leaves (155-173). The story 
has been much abridged by Chaucer, but all his 
incidents, and some of his reflections, are in the 
original. That refers frequently to a chronicle of 
the Sessons, or Saxons, whence it took the story; 
and the French Chronicle even quotes in English 
(‘‘en sa langage”) the words of Constance to the 
blind beggar, when she ‘gives him his sight again,” 
as Chaucer says, ]. 4982. We may thus hope that 
some day the English original of the French chron- 
icle may turn up. In most pleasing contrast with 
the selfishness which disgraces at least one English 
collector, the Swedish authorities have, at the in- 
stance of their librarian, the Chevalier Flemming, 
most generously sent their MS. over to England, 
and deposited it with the Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum for the use of 
the Chaucer Society’s editors. For this Society the 
Constance episode will be forthwith copied and 
printed, with a translation, and a comparison of 
Chaucer's treatment of it. 


We mentioned some while ago Messrs. Moxon 
& Co.’s plan of a series of English poets, at a cheap 
price, to be edited by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. It had 
been intended to issue some of the volumes of this 
series within the current year; but the present idea 
is to wait until next summer, and then to publish 
the whole set of volumes, about twenty, altogether. 
Seven of the volumes are to be selections; the 
others will, of course, make no pretension to form- 
ing a complete body of the English poets, but need 
not be the less acceptable on their own showing. 
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The earliest writer included in the series, as at 
present sketched out, is Milton; Prof. Longfellow 
is the latest; but the series may be extended 
should it be found to meet a public requirement. 
The volumes will have a fair complement of illus- 
trations. Mr. Rossetti supplies a condensed notice, 
mainly biographical and partly critical, to tach 
poet. In the volumes of selections he will have a 
wider field for expatiating in. 


We have received from Messrs. Griffith & Farran 
Mr. Stephen Ayling’s photo-lithographic reproduc- 
tion of ‘The Fifteen O’s and other Prayers,’ printed 
by Caxton (circa 1490). The reproduction leaves 
nothing to be desired. The subject is peculiarly 
interesting, not only on account of the great rarity 
of the original, but for its beauty. It differs from 
other productions of Caxton’s press in every page 
being enriched by decorative borders, A woodcut 
of the Crucifixion, showing a capital design was 
ased by W. de Worde and Pynson. The original 
of ‘The Fifteen O's’ is in the British Museum, 
and derives its name from comprising that number 
of prayers beginning with the exclamation. It is 
thought probable that this is the first book of 
prayers in English issued by the followers of 
Wykiliffe. 

The Rev. P. H. Waddell, of Glasgow, has 
announced his intention of translating the Bible 
into Scotch if he meets with suitable encourage- 
ment—the first instalment to be the Psalms. 
Modern Scotch consists of more than one dialect ; 
however, were a certain dialect, such as the Ayr- 
shire, fixed on by the translator, with marginal 
motes rendering the word or expression into the 
patois of Aberdeenshire, &c., an enduring record 
might be given us of forms of speech fast passing 
away; but if, as we fear from looking over the 
specimens, the translation is to consist of an 
omnium gatherum of Scotch words and idioms 
from different districts and centuries, with occa- 
sional compounds, rarely, if ever, used by any 
former writer, philologically the work will lose 
nearly all its value. 


A Correspondent sends us a Christmas recollec- 
tion of more than fifty years old :—As the jovial 
time approached, the public-house keepers would 
look up their stock and utensils: and to meet 
their needs, various reminders would appear in the 
shop windows; among others, the boxes from 
which the tobacco pipes were to be filled. It was 
impossible to keep a servant to serve men who 
only wanted a fill; so these boxes, looking much 
like cash-boxes, had each a little slit, into which, a 
halfpenny being dropped, a detent was let go, the 
box would open, and the pipe might be filled. Of 
course if the filler did not close immediately, in 
doing which the detent was replaced, another 
might follow him without the halfpenny ceremony : 
on this it was comparatively easy to keep an eye. 
But the part best worth remembering is the verse 
by which everything was taught: 

A halfp’ny drop into the till, 

Then ope the box, and you may fill: 

When you have filled, without delay 

Shut down the box, or sixpence pay. 
It is possible that the custom, and even the verses, 
aay yet linger in some corner. 


Tn the Atheneum for Dec. 11 we stated that we 
supposed the Rev. A. B. Whatton could not have 
countenanced the late reissue of his ‘Memoirs of 
the Life and Labours of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Horrox,’ first published in 1859. Mrs. Whatton, 
his widow, writes confirming our suspicion. Mr. 
Whatton died in 1862. 


A correspondent complains that the new edition 
of Mr. Grote’s History does not contain the pro- 
mised maps and plans. It is a pity that the large 
number of students to whom the work is now for 
the first time made accessible, should be deprived 
of such necessary subsidia. 





Instead of keeping a poet, the London Stereo- | 
scopic Company has taken to torturing one. Its | 
‘‘Shakspearian Diary” contains an ‘‘event” for | 
each day, capped by quotations from Shakspeare. | 
Some deserve the praise of ingenuity. “A great | 
arithmetician” is appropriate to Mr. Bidder’s| 
birthday, and “Bones bear witness” to Prof. | 


Owen’s, while for Mr. F. Buckland’s we have 
* Toads, bats and beetles light upon you.” 


The Suez Canal and the Roman Council have each 
called forth a swarm of publications at Paris, and 
the French, like ourselves, have a special journal 
recording the doings of the latter. We are glad to 
see, however, that Dr. Hefele’s ‘ History of Coun- 
cils,’ a work of a stamp very different from the hasty 
pamphlets written to supply a temporary demand, 
18 appearing in a translation by Abbé Delarc. The 
learned Bishop of Rothenburg has himself gone to 
Rome, where he may be expected to lend the|weight 
of his name to the moderate party. It will be 
remembered that his predecessor in his see was 
by no means acceptable to the Ultramontanes, and 
that only his sudden death saved the Pope from 
an embarrassing controversy. 


The visit of the Emperor of Austria to the 
Sultan was attended with a characteristic act of 
courtesy on the part of the latter. It is well 
known that the library of Matthew Corvinus, 
King of Hungary, was captured during the old 
wars and transferred to the Seraglio. This has 
been a matter of wonder to Europeans, as being 
supposed to comprise many classic treatises. This, 
however, is not, we believe, the case; but the 
books are chiefly ecclesiastical. The Sultan pre- 
sented to the Emperor four of the handsomest of 
these books, bearing the arms of their former 
owners. They are, states the Levant Herald, a 
folio of St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei; twelve 
comedies of Plautus; a treatise on Rhetoric, by 
George, of Trebizond; and a portion of a Latin 
translation of the History of Polybius. The Em- 
peror has achieved popularity in Hungary by 
placing these volumes in the National Library at 
Pesth. 

Postage-stamp collectors may look out for new 
specimens, as the local post of Constantinople was 
resumed on the 13th of this month. 


At Pera, in Constantinople, M. Emile Julliard 
has produced a little volume of poems, entitled 
‘ Insomnies,’ which has reached a second edition. 


Mr. J. C. van Lier has been appointed editor 
of the Nieww Handelsblad, at Batavia. He was 
private secretary to the colonial minister at the 
Hague, but what is more noticeable is that Mr. 
van Lier is a Netherlands parliamentary reporter, 
showing that in Holland that branch of the jour- 
nalistic profession is cultivated. 

At Sucre, a well known Bolivian poet, Don 
— José Tovar, lately committed suicide with 
a rifle. 





THE INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
—NUW OPEN, the FOURTH WINTER EXHIBITION of 
Sketches and Studies, daily, from Nine to Six. 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies by the 
Members is NOW UPEN, 5, Pall Mall East. Ten till Five.— 

Gas on dark days. 


Admission, 1s. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 








GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond-street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten till Five (gas at dusk).—Admission, 1s. 





WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in OIL. 
—DUDLEY GALLERY, a Hall, Piccadilly.—The EX- 
HIBITION is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.-—Admittance, 
1s.; Catalogue, 6d. Gas at dusk. 

GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 
The Exhibition will CLOSE on the Ist of January next. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTORES, by British and Foreign Artists, is NOW 
OPEN, at the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, from Half-past 
Nine till Five o’clock.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY.—The WINTER EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, in Vil and Water Colours, IS NOW 
OPEN.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. Open at Nine. 

JAMES W. BENSON, Hon. Sec. 


UNPARALLELED NOVELTIES for the CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS.—Professor Pepper’s Lecture, A Shocking Jar. The 
Lightning Inductorium charges the largest Leyden Battery, and 
Gassiot’s Cascade Sggeeins. extant. The Neurocrypt, or Sen- 
sitive Automaton. Christmas and its Customs— Mr. Wardroper’s 
Pictorialand Musical Entertainment. The Mysteries of Udolpho 
—Ghosts innumerable! Three emanating from One. Accredited 
Relics of Maximilian. Petit Concert, introducing the renowned 
Baritone, Herr Angyalphi. The Electric Organ played by Herr 
Schalkenbach. The Mysterious Hand. Matthews versus Magic. 
Automatic Leotard Redivivus. Amsterdam Exhibition and 
Manners, from Professor Pepper’s Point of View. Peculiar People, 
depicted ty Messrs. Wardroper.—These varied Entertainments 
combined for One Shilling at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 











SCIENCE 


THE IRISH SPEAR. 


IF the subject has not already occupied more of 
your space than it deserves, I should like to say a 
few words in reply to some remarks upon “an 
Ancient Irish Bronze Spear,” which appeared in 
your columns of November 13 and December 4, and 
which spear has been described by me before the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Echnological Suciety, 
I was fully aware of, and I noticed in my commu- 
nications to the Societies above mentioned, the 
stories which had been set afloat in Ireland as to 
the alleged spuriousness of the shaft and ferule at 
the time when the owner of the spear decided upon 
sending it into this country for sale. But I formed 
my opinion upon it, as I think most of those who 
have any experience of Irish antiquities would 
judge of them, solely by the evidence of the thing 
itself, without regard to the history attached to it. 

It appeared to me to afford actual proof of the 
genuineness of both shaft and ferule. The story 
of the gold ferule having been removed and worn 
a3 an ornament for a watch-chain, was simply im- 
possible, for several reasons, and amongst others, 
that part of the gold onamentation is inlaid in 
the bronze. 

Not to mention other points of evidence which 
were favourable to the genuineness of the shaft, 
the state of the rivets by which it was secured 
to the spear-head, showed that they had received 
their patina at the same time, and in contact with 
the rivet-holes, To insert the old patinated rivets 
securely into a fresh shaft composed of hard bog 
oak without destroying the thin patina upon them, 
was an impossibility. Nor is it pretended that this 
was done. This alone is sufficient to prove that 
the shaft is the original one. Not wishing, however, 
to rely on my own judgment alone, I took the 
spear to one of the best jewellers in London, who 
gave me his unqualified opinion that for the reasons 
above stated, the shaft is ancient. I next showed 
it to Dr. Hooker, director of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, who was kind enough to examine and report 
upon the state of the wood, giving me his opinion 
of its antiquity in a letter which has been published 
in the Ethnological Journal, No. 1 of the present 
year, in which a small woodcut of the spear may 
be seen. Lastly, after reading the remarks on the 
subject in the Atheneum, I took it to Mr. Franks, 
who was so good as to re-examine it with special 
reference to the doubts thrown upon it. His opinion 
is recorded in the letter which 1 now append. The 
Italics are his :— 

“‘British Museum, Dec. 10, 1869. 

“My dear Fox,—I have examined for a second 
time your curious spear from Lough Gur, and see 
no reason to modify the opinion which I originally 
formed, viz., that the shaft of the spear is ancient. 
This opinion is in a great measure based on the 
state of the rivets, which appear to me wnquestion- 
ably ancient. As to the gold mountings having 
been removed and replaced, such a statement could 
not be made by any one who has carefully ex- 
amined the spear.—Y ours sincerely, 

Augustus W. Franks.” 


The moral of the story obviously is, that 
England, if anywhere, is the place in which to 
find appreciating purchasers of Irish antiquities. I 
think myself most fortunate in being the possessor 
of this interesting relic, and still more so in having 
obtained it at a time when doubt of its genuine- 
ness had, no doubt, the effect of depreciating its 
value. I have reason to believe it is the only bronze 
spear ever yet discovered with its shaft entire, the 
preservation of which is attributablein Dr. Hooker’s 
opinion to its having been originally constructed 
of bog oak, no doubt to be used as the state spear 
of some chieftain. The gold ferule is also of great 
| archeological interest, both on account of the 
| peculiar ornamentation in straight lines, which is 
| go characteristic of the period, and also from the 
fact that cithough bronze weapons inlaid and 
ornamented with gold have not, I believe, been 
previously discovered in Ireland, they occur not 
unfrequently in Denmark ; thereby adding another 
; to the links of evidence in proof of intercourse 
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between the inbabi ies durin 
between the inhabitants of those countries g 
the Bronze Age. A. Lane-Fox. 





THE SPADE IN WAR. 

TE Commission des Conférences Régimentaires 
has produced another work connected with the 
art and science of war. It is entitled ‘Sur le Réle 
de la Fortification Passagtre dans les Combats,’ 
and is by M. F. Prevost, Chef de Bataillon du 
Génie. (Paris, Dumaine.) In all time, from the 
very earliest to the present, the soldier has been 
taught to avail himself to the utmost of any means 
which would protect him from the projectiles of 
the enemy. No matter what the screen was, whether 
the tower mounted on elephants as in ancient times, 
or the buckler of the middle ages, it was efficient 
against the projectiles then in use. But if a pro- 
tection from the enemy’s fire was needed against 
the imperfect arms then existing, how much more 
go is it required in the present day, when opposed 
to weapons possessing such accuracy and range as 
those with which all nations of importance are 
now provided! Rapidly executed entrenchments, 
such as those employed in the war of Secession 
in the United States, have made their appearance 
along with the improvements in arms. An eye- 
witness who commanded a brigade in the Federal 
Army, Major-General de Trobriant, has thus 
written on the subject: “In a gradually executed 
movement I had to change my position twice in 
less than an hour, and I left behind me two lines 
of flying entrenchments nearly completed, so much 
celerity and skill had our men acquired in this sort 
of work.” Hear one of the greatest masters of the 
art of war, Napoleon the First, on the value of 
these accessories: ‘‘The principles of field fortifi- 
cation require improvement. Engineers must be 
encouraged to bring it to perfection, to raise this 
branch of their art to the level of the others. * * 
Officers and soldiers have a dislike to the handling 
of the shovel and pick; they echo and repeat to 
their heart’s content, ‘ fortifications are more hurt- 
ful than useful.’ * * Victory rests with him who 
marches, advances and manceuvres; Jabour is un- 
necessary: does not war entail enough fatigue ?’ 
Fulsome speech, and how contemptible !” 

In England we are only just opening our eyes 
to the consequences which might arise from our 
having no well-digested scheme whereby any por- 
tion of 2 line of battle might throw up a temporary 
screen to protect itself from an enemy’s fire, with- 
out confusion in the ranks incidental to the con- 
struction of such works in the presence of the 
enemy. The French, however, for some time back 
have recognized the value of instructing men in 
forming rapid entrenchments, their Camps of 
Instruction offering great facilities for doing so. 

In the order dated the 19th of April, 1868, 
**Sur les tranchées d’abris,” or screen trenches, the 
following profile is given for a rapidly thrown up 
screen, the dimensions varying slightly with the 
nature of the ground, the excavation to have a 
depth of 1°6 feet, a width of 4°3 feet at top, and 
8°6 feet at bottom. (The dimensions in the pam- 
phlet are given in métres. A reduction to feet has 
been made approximately.) The earth so excavated 
to be thrown up into a parapet, of which the crest 
is two feet above the level of the ground, the thick- 
ness at the crest 1°6 feet, and at the base 56 feet : 
between the parapet and the excavation a berm is 
left, which may vary from ‘6 of a foot to a foot in 
Width, forming a step to facilitate egress from the 
work, 

Men standing in the trench have the lower part 
of the body protected against projectiles, and can 
fire just as if they were behind the crest of a parapet 
in an ordinary fortification. By seating the front 
rank on the berm and the rear rank on the reverse 
slope, or, better still, in the trench itself, a nearly 
perfect ‘défilade’ from the enemy’s fire is obtained. 
it has been found that a mass of earth freshly 

‘own up, and of a thickness of 1°6 feet, is proof 
against the small-arm projectile of the 1866 pattern 
fired at twenty-eight yards. A tranchée d’abri of the 
above profile takes from twenty-five to thirty-five 
minutes to throw up, varying with the nature of the 
soil. Inthe recent excavations at Dartmoorentrench- 
ments of this sort were tried; twenty minutes were 





allowed for throwing up any cover of which the 
time would permit. This cover, slight as it was, 
gave efficient protection from both shrapnel and 
segment shell, at ranges varying from 900 to 1,500 
yards, the damage done to the dummies repre- 
senting men placed in the trench being as nil 
compared with what would have happened had 
there been no screen at all. The fact of this 
practice being carried on under all the favourable 
conditions of peace and with the help of a flag to 
indicate the positions of the intrenchments is a proof 


men. A division could, therefore, be placed under 
cover in two hours with the resources available ; 
but if these tranchées d’abri become more extended 
in their use some special arrangements must be 
made to expand the means at hand. 

The chapter on the ‘ Attack of Fortified Posi- 
tions’ has nothing new in it, the rules laid down 
having been taken from the ‘ Aide-mémoire de 
UOficier du Génie.’ 

We have given at some length the details of 
working a tranchée d'abri in the full conviction of 
the ity of having some system of instruction, 





of the value of these slight screens as a prot 

for the men. With regard to the working party, one- 
third of the total number of men to be protected 
is sufficient for the working party; thus two com- 
panies would be required for a battalion of six 
companies. Shovels and picks are supplied in the 
proportion of one-third picks to two-thirds shovels. 
Experience proves that in order to avoid loss of 
time the work must be carried on aa for a flying 
sap before a besieged work. 

In 1866, at Saint-Maur Camp, the operation was 
conducted in two ways: first, on the supposition 
that the engineers could bring the tools to the foot 
of the work ; secondly, that the tools could only be 
brought to within several hundred yards of the 
work, In the first case, the tools were brought by 
the engineers to within twenty-five yards of the 
required spot, and placed in two heaps, one of 
shovels, one of picks, a sous-oficier being in charge 
of them. In the mean time, one officer per battalion, 
assisted by a sous-oficier, commenced the tracing, 
taking with him some men for the purpose of using 
them as markers. These men were placed at inter- 
vals of about 50 yards apart, a man with a pick 
scoring the ground between the markers, the gruove 
thus made indicating the future exterior edge of 
the trench on the enemy’s side. The inner edge 
of the trench would be at a distance of 4°3 feet 
from the exterior, this dimension being precisely 
the length of the engineer’s round shovel. The 
working party in single rank are then filed past the 
place where the tools are deposited, and each man 
receives from the sous-oficier in charge a tool, the 
first two men a shovel each, the third a pick, and 
so on. For fear of confusion the men should, on 
no account, be allowed to help themselves to tools. 
When all are provided with tools, the men are 
marched on the markers, and as each man reaches 
the line he delivers up his tool to the sous-oficier, 
the one charged with the tracing, who places the 
tool on the ground; if a shovel, along the groove 
and end to end, if a pick, then transversely, or at 
right angles tothe groove. The men work in squads 
of three, the picks indicating the separation between 
the squads. 

In the second case, when the engineers can 
only bring the tools to within some hundred yards 
of the work, the men receive them when under 
arms and march to the required spot. The mode 
of proceeding is then precisely as in the first case. 

Taking the suppository case of the battalion 600 
strong, detaching 200 men as working party for 
the screen trench, they will have 134 shovels and 
66 picks. The 134 shovels placed end to end will 
occupy a length of 4°3 feet x 134=192 yards, which 
is sufficient to cover the 600 men of the battalion, 
supposing that they are in double rank, and that 
each file occupies 23 inches of linear measurement. 

Screen trenches of this sort, when quitted 
by the first line for an offensive forward move- 
ment, can be utilized by the second line or by 
the reserves. They also form a place of refuge for 
the first line, in which it might rally, and thus 
enable it to deliver a concentrated fire on the 
enemy, and await the occasion for reassuming the 
offensive. 

The carriage of tools, so as to be always at 
hand when required, is important. In France to 
each division of infantry in the field is attached a 
company of sappers, who carry 36 shovels and 
36 picks. In addition 94 shovels and 38 picks are 
carried in waggons. Thus each division has with 
it 130 shovels and 74 picks. Besides these each 
corps d’armée has a special park of 1,150 shovels 
and 542 picks. Thus to a corps d'armée of three 
divisions there will be 1,540 shovels and 764 picks; 
the means are consequently at hand for throwing 
up at one time a tranchée d’abri to contain 4,560 





since without it confusion and disorder must ensue ; 
and as it would most probably happen that such 
works would have to be executed before dawn of 
day, the necessity of quiet and systematic workin 
is obvious. Previous training in time of peace will 
alone enable men to set about their work in a 
methodical way when the exigencies of war 
require them. 

In the words of the author, such tranchées 
@’abri will prove a valuable auxiliary in battles, 
and an important element of success, when looked 
on not in the light of an obstacle, but as a screen 
for the men,—a sort of buckler, quickly improvised 
wherever the want of a cover for the troops may 
be felt, while it will place no check on their fire 
or on their movements. 

The pamphlet is well worth a perusal, not only 
on account of its treating of the value of the spade: 
in war, but also for its general utility. 


SOCIETIES. 

Rorat.— Dec. 16.—General Sir Edward Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—Lord Napier of Magdala 
was elected a Fellow.—The following papers were 
read: ‘ Researches into the Constitution of the 
Opium Bases; Part 3, On the Action of Hydro- 
chloric Acid on Codeia,’ by Messrs. A. Matthiessen 
and C. R. A. Wright,—‘On the Thermodynamic 
Theory of Waves of Finite Longitudinal Disturb- 
ance, with Supplement,’ by Prof. Rankine,—‘ On 
Approach caused by Vibration,’ by Prof. Guthrie, 
—‘On Abstract Geometry,’ by Prof. Cayley,— 
and ‘On the Action of Bromine on Ethylbenzol,’ 
by Mr. T. E. Sharpe.—The year just closing has 
been fatal to the veterans of the Royal Society. 
In looking through the list of Fellows, we notice 
that the Rev. H. H. Baber died at the age of 94; 
the Rev. John Barlow at 71; Sir J. P. Boileau at 
75; Dr. W. Clark at 82; J. Dickinson (the paper- 
maker) at 87; Sir H. Ellis at 92; J. J. Lister at 
83; Dr. Roget at 91; Capt. Vetch at 81. The 
first impression on reading these numbers is, that 
to belong to a scientific body is favourable to 
longevity. Graham, Bryson and Hogg, who died at 
64, 67 and 69 respectively, appear almost youthful 
by comparison. With the two oldest in the fore- 
going list disappears a relic of the early days of 
the Society, namely, a payment of 2/. 12s. annu- 
ally, or a shilling a week, which was the sum ori- 
ginally fixed. It is on record that Newton, when 
@ young man, prayed to be relieved from even this. 
moderate charge, and that his prayer was granted. 
Now that Baber and Ellis are gone, the treasurer’s 
annual balance-sheet will show no more payments 
of a shilling a week. 





GroLocicaL.—Dec. 8.—Prof. T. H. Huxley, 
LL.D., President, in the chair.—Messrs. Charles 
E. De Rance, John E. Taylor, the Rev. George 
Henslow, M.A., C. J. A. Meyer, J. Harper, John 
Yeats, LL.D., J. S. Holden, M.D., David Robert- 
son, Walter Bullar and J. H. Collins were elected: 
Fellows.—The following communications were read: 
—‘ Notes on the Brachiopoda hitherto obtained 
from the Pebble-bed at Budleigh Salterton, neat 
Exmouth in Devonshire,’ by Mr. Thomas Davidson. 
The author states that from the pebbles forming 
this bed, nearly forty species of brachiopoda have 
been obtained. The fossils contained in the pebbles: 
have been regarded as of Lower Silurian age; the 
author considered the great majority of the Bra- 
chiopoda to be Devonian. The President observed 
that he should like to see the rise of a new race 
of paleontologists relying on zoological character- 
istics, and not on geological position. A consider- 
able simplification of our classification would pro- 
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bably result.—‘ On the Relation of the Boulder- 
clay without Chalk of the North of England to the 
Great Chalky Boulder-clay of the South,’ by Mr. 
Searles V. Wood, jun.—The author described the 
Yorkshire glacial clays. He maintained that the 
chalk found in the Great Chalky Boulder-clay in 
the eastern and central Counties of England (equal, 
according to him, to a layer of at least 200 feet 
over the entire Yorkshire Wold) could only have 
been detached by the agency of moving ice, which 
he believed to have covered the whole world for 
a long period. 

Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 9.—Augustus 
W. Franks, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mrs. Mayle 
exhibited a medieval chafing-dish, found on the 
site of Preston Castle, near Hitchin, Herts.— 
Mr. Francis Bayley exhibited, by permission of 
the Rev. Sir George Cornewall, Bart., a collection 
of charters and documents of various dates, with 
and without seals. On this exhibition the Director, 
Mr. C. S. Perceval, read some remarks illustrating 
the more curious specimens of the seals. — The 
Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster, exhibited the photograph of a very 
interesting Sarcophagus found in the northern 
precincts of Westminster Abbey, together with 
a plan of those precincts.—Mr. Scharf also exhi- 
bited a drawing illustrating the position of the 
bones as found when the Sarcophagus was opened. 
The sarcophagus was Roman, and bore the following 
inscription, “‘MEMORIZ VALER. AMANDINI VALERI 
SVPERVENTOR ET MARCELLVS PATRI FECERVNT, 1.€. 
To the memory of Valerius Amandinus. The (two) 
Valerii, Superventor and Marcellus, put this up to 
their father.” The inscription was beautifully cut. 
On the sarcophagus was a lid with a cross in low 
relief running from end to end, and probably of 
the twelfth century. Such, at least, was the date 
assigned to it by Mr. Franks, who was also clearly 
of opinion that the skull found in the sarcophagus 
was not that of a Roman. This discovery in a spot 
where Roman antiquities are almost unknown is 
one of the very greatest interest. Prof. Huxley 
is believed to be engaged in examining the bones. 

Dec. 16.—Frederick Ouvry, Treasurer, in the 
chair.—John Evans, Esq., exhibited a gold ring, 
with the words “‘ Un boen an” thereon inscribed. 
—Two papers were laid before the meeting, one 
was by Padre Garucci, ‘On a Faliscan Inscrip- 
tion’; the other by E. P. Shirley, Esq., ‘On the 
Descent and Arms of the House of Compton.’ 


Nomismatic.— Dec. 16.—W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—A. B. Wyon, Esq., was 
elected a Member.—Mr. T. J. Arnold exhibited 
a copy in bronze of the medal commonly known 
as the “ Descente en Angleterre” medal, struck 
by Napoleon the First to commemorate his (in- 
tended) invasion of England. Napoleon is repre- 
sented as Hercules strangling Antzeus, who appears 
as a sort of sea-monster; his legs ending in fish- 
tails: below is the assertion that the medal was 
“‘ Frappé (sic) & Londres en 1804.’ Mr. Arnold 
also exhibited a medal commemorating the election 
of Louis Napoleon as President of the Republic. 
On the obverse is the inscription, ‘‘ Louis Napoléon 
Bonaparte élu Président de la République, 10 
X-bre, 1848. Suffrage Universelle. Immense Majo- 
rité.” And, on the reverse, ‘‘En Présence de 
Dieu et devant le Peuple Franegais représenté par 
PAssemblée Nationale, je jure de rester fidéle & la 
République Démocratique une et indivisible, et de 
remplir tous les devoirs que m’impose la Consti- 
tution."—The Rev. Assheton Pownall exhibited 
a Sterling of Marie d’Artois, struck at Méraud, 
found at Peckleton, Leicestershire.—Mr. Evans 
exhibited two gold Gaulish coins, found at Paris, 
in the Seine, both with the obverse purposely 
defaced, having probably been offerings to the 
Deity of the stream.—Mr. Johnson exhibited a 
rare Irish Half-Groat of Mary.—Mr. Blades exhi- 
bited a set of medals, struck by order of the corpo- 
ration of London, and communicated a paper on 
the subject.—Mr. Corkran exhibited a cast of an 
unpublished and very remarkable coin of Maximian 
Hercules.—Mr. Jennings communicated an account 
of some Roman Coins found in the neighbourhood 
of Southampton.—Mr. Vaux read a paper, by 





himself, on an unpublished small Silver Coin of 
Seleucus Nicator, of a type known only upon a 
tetradrachm of the same king.—Mr. Evans read 
& paper, communicated by Mr. Sharp, ‘On the 
Stamford Mint.’ 





SratisticaAL.—Dec. 21.—William Newmarch, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The following gen- 
tlemen were elected Fellows :—Messrs. John 
Oldfield Chadwick, Alfred Hutcheson Smee, Cor- 
nelius Inglis, M.D., Samuel Ingall, James Mair 
Davies, Hammond Chubb, Dr. William Robert 
Macauley, Hon. H. N. D. Beyts, and Sir Massey 
Lopes, Bart.—A Report on the seventh Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress at the Hague was read 
by Mr. Samuel Brown; after which Mr. R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave read a paper ‘On the House 
Accommodation of England and Wales.’ Mr. Pal- 
grave commenced by stating that the population 
of England is now probably better housed than at 
the commencement of the century. The average 
number of inhabitants to a house has slightly 
diminished since 1801. Mr. Palgrave continued 
to point out that covered by a general average, 
which appeared to show ample accommodation, 
were great inequalities. The information obtained 
in the English Census inquiries scarcely gives the 
means of tracing the subject further ; but the last 
census in Scotland showed that one-third of the 
population lived each family in dwellings of only 


one room, another third in dwellings of two rooms; | 


only the remaining third being lodged with comfort 
and decency. Mr. Palgrave showed by an analysis 
of Mr. Dudley Baxter's calculations that the lowest 
section of the population in England was nearly 
twice as closely packed as the general average, in 


dwellings more than proportionally inferior, and | 


by a reference to the report on the Employment 


of Children and Women in Agriculture, that the | 


condition of some rural districts, apparently well 
provided for, was scarcely superior to that of Scot- 
land. Mr. Palgrave concluded by proposing that 
the Census inquiry for 1871 should include more 
details on the house accommodation of England, 
Wales and Scotland; thus to ascertain present 
deficiencies and to assist those who desire to 
remedy the evils arising thence. In the discussion 
on the paper, Messrs. Newmarch, Hendriks, Hyde 
Clarke, Lumley, and Prof. Levi took part. 


ErHNnoLoGcicaL, — Dec. 21. — Prof. Huxley, 


LL.D., President, in the chair.—An ancient Cal- | 


varia, which had been assigned to Confucius, was 
exhibited and described by Prof. Busk. This cal- 
varia was formerly set in gold and mounted on a 
tripod, probably for use as a drinking-vessel. It 
was taken from the Emperor of China’s Summer 


Palace, at Peking. The author has discovered upon | 


it four figures in faint relief; that upon the frontal 
portion being the letter A in a Tibetan form of 
Sanskrit, referable to about the seventh or eighth 


century of the Christian era. All the evidence | 
afforded by the skull was entirely against its having | 


belonged to Confucius. Remarks on this commu- 
nication were made by Prof. Huxley, Mr. Fergus- 
son, Mr. Mummery, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Donovan, 
and Dr. Oppert.—Major Millingen read a long 
paper, ‘On the Koords and Armenians,’ in which 
he gave his reasons for identifying the modern 
Koords with the ancient Karduks mentioned by 
Xenophon. The language spoken in Koordistan 
was said to be entirely different from either Persian 
or Turkish, and to be divided into numerous dia- 
lects. The Koords were described as a wild and 
faithless people, rejoicing in plunder and slaughter. 
Some curious particulars were given respecting a 
peculiar system of female brigandage. 


InstTiTUTE oF Actuaries. — Dec. 20.—Samuel 
Brown, Esq., President, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected :— Fellows: Messrs. 
Cornelius Walford and Joseph John Dymond. 
Associates: Messrs. Edward I. Sims, jun., John H. 
Elder, Jonas Ashton, M.A., J. D. Hobson, Henry 
Jeula, Ainslie Talon, Joseph Burne, and Alfred 
C. Waters. — Mr. J. B. Sprague read a paper 
‘On the Rate of Mortality prevailing among 
Assured Lives, as influenced by the length of 
Time for which they have been assured.’ 





~ MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
ESDAY, TauRspAy, SaturDAy.—Ro Instit' a 
F Prof. Tyndall (J ae oy ——— 





SCIENCE GOSSIP. 

THE Royal Society, at their last meeting befo 
the Christmas holidays, did honour to heaeien 
and to a famous captain by electing Lord Napier 
of Magdala a Fellow of the Society. 

We understand that the new telescope to be 
used as refractor or reflector, constructed for the 
Royal Society by Grubb & Son, of Dublin, will be 
ready for trial by the end of the present year. It wag 
ordered last July, and those who know anything 
of the operations required for the production of a 
large and perfect instrument will understand that 
the manufacturers have not been idle. Mr. Huggi 
is building his observatory to suit the telescope, 
and we may expect in the course of the coming 
year to hear of his making fresh spectroscopic 
discoveries by aid of the new appliances. 


It appears that the preliminary Report of the 
Scientific Exploration of the Deep Sea, drawn up 
by the three naturalists engaged in it, is shortly to 
be published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. Readers will then have an opportunity of 
judging in how far certain off-hand conclusions ag 
to a disturbance of geological theories is supported 
by the facts set forth in the Report. For the present 
we confine ourselves to stating that the questions 
raised are undergoing lively discussion, and that 
physical science as well as natural history will gain 
by the results of the expedition. 
| The Council of the British Association have 
| appointed a Committee to draw up a Report on 
| Metric Standards, keeping in view a communication 

on that subject received from Prof. Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburg. The Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
that city have made known their opinion that 
the continuance of the errors at present existing 
among the standard metric weights and measures 
of the different countries of Europe and of the 
United States “would be highly prejudicial to 
science.” These errors, though small in amount, 
are nevertheless fatal when regarded from the 
scientific point of view, and the Academy being of 
opinion that no private labours, however meritori- 
ous, would suffice for the required rectification, 
recommend that an international commission 
should be appointed to consider the question. 
Hence the appointment of the Committee of the 
British Association may be regarded as a prelim- 
inary step to the nomination of some competent 
person or persons to act on the proposed commission 
| on the part of England. Should the report of the 
| Committee be favourable, an attempt will doubtless 
| be made to obtain the aid of Government in carry- 
ing on the affair. Prof. Jacobi has laid the question 
before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, who, as 
| we hear, have expressed their willingness to co- 
| operate. 


| The Statistical Society is co-operating with the 
| Board of Trade in the reform of the Customs 
| returns, for which purpose it has convened a con- 
| ference in the City. The errors complained of 
| appear chiefly to originate in a particular depart- 


| 
} 


| ment of the Customs, which is not organized for 
statistical purposes. 


A Correspondent writes to ask whether it is true 
that Lee’s Readership of Anatomy at Oxford, 
| which is in the gift of Christ Church, and has 
hitherto, he states, usually been conferred by 
examination, has not during this week been filled 
up by selection without examination ? 


The Société Impériale des Sciences Naturelles of 
Cherbourg have published their thirteenth volume 
of ‘Mémoires.’ It contains evidence of scientific 
activity in geology, natural history, meteorology, 
and astronomy. M. Jouan contributes a paper on 
the Typhoons of August, September and October 
1867 in the China Sea; Prof. Ragona, on regular 
and irregular variations of atmospheric pressure ; 
M. Serge Rosanoff, observations on the functions 
and properties of the pigments of different alge, 
with conclusions relative to the structure of photo- 
plasmatic formations. The respiration of seaweeds 
is treated of in this paper, and investigators who 
are studying the constitution of sea-water will per- 
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haps be glad t to know where to look for it. Another 
paper, ‘ Sull’ oculare a separazione di immagini 
applicato all’ equatoreale del Reale Osservatorio 
i Modena,’ we commend to the especial attention 
of Mr. J. Browning, for it describes an appliance 
by which astronomers may largely benefit. 

A sad catastrophe is announced from Smyrna. 
The considerable town of Hoola, or Oola, near the 
southern shores of Asia Minor, was swallowed up 
by an earthquake, on the Ist of this month, after 
three successive shocks. Three men only lost their 
lives. The neighbouring towns of Mooghla and 
Marmaritza have also suffered severely. 

At Singapore, the planters have found that the 
killing of tigers has been attended by the greater 

est of an increase of wild hogs, which destroy 
the crops. One English planter has therefore 
become a protector of tigers, to restore the balance. 


The Nawab of Rampore has given 1,4801., 
and the Rajah of Benares 500/. towards the Uni- 
versity for North -Western India at Allahabad. 


There is a dispute as to the boundaries of New 
Granada, in Columbia. The Brazilian Boundary 
Commission has attempted to include the river 
Putumayo, to the mouth of a stream called Guequi. 
It also claims the mouth of the Iza. The New 
Granada Government denies this. 

The work of making the Darien Canal is soon 
to begin. The United States screw steamer 
Nipsic has been ordered to convey a surveying 
party to the Isthmus, and the storeship Guard 
will carry the provisions, tents and scientific ap- 
paratus of the party from the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

We have received letters from Mr. Frederick 
Whymper, and from other members of the Russian- 
American Telegraph Expedition, criticizing Mr. 
W. H. Dall’s account of the exploration of the 
Yakon which appeared in Dr. Von Petermann’s 
Geographische Mittheilungen, and of which we gave 
an abstract.in the Atheneum for Nov. 6. Mr. 
Whymper’s map was never intended to be more 
than a sketch-map, but Mr. Whymper denies that 
Mr. Dall had any means of arriving at more trust- 
worthy results. Capt. C. W. Raymond, an engineer 
officer on General Thomas’s staff, has this autumn 
gone up the Yakon in a small steamer, and his 
observations establish the general accuracy of Mr. 
Whymper’s map. Mr. Dall, it seems, was not the 
chief of the expedition, Col. Balkley commande 
the expedition, and his adjutant, Major Wright, 
gave Mr. Whymper leave to travel in Alaska. 
Mr. Whymper, as we stated, was employed by the 
telegraph company as an artist, not as an explorer. 





FINE ARTS 
Examples of Art-Workmanship of various Ages 
and Countries.—The Cathedral of Santiago 
de Compostella in Spain.—The Sculptured 
Ornament of the Monastery of Batalha in 
Portugal. (Arundel Society.) 
Eacu of these handsome volumes comprises 
twenty large photographs taken in Spain and 
Portugal under the sanction of the Art Depart- 
ment, by the late Mr. Thurston Thompson. 
They form portions of a series designed for 
the use of schools of Art and amateurs, and 
illustrate in an extremely beautiful manner 
two edifices which, although of very unequal 
value, are peculiarly interesting in respect of 
the art which was employed upon them, the 
historical events with which they were con- 
nected, and to which they owed their origins. 
For English students, and practically for the 
rest of the world of architects, Mr. Street may 
be said to have discovered the magnificent 
cathedral of Santiago de Compostella, which 
contains the remains of a shrine that was once 
almost the rival of that of St. Peter in Rome. 
Such remains as Marshal Ney left unravaged 
are still in this old goal of so many pilgrimages, 
—a city which, strangely enough, bears few 
traces of the laborious as well as happy marches 
of millions of pilgrims who through several 


Italy, from Norway, and wherever Western 
Christianity prevailed, to visit the so-called 
relics of St. James, and wore the cockle hat and 
shoon. The church is still a grand edifice, and, 
except for the incrustations and additions of 
ugly Renaissance character to the exterior and, 
above all, the rococo towers which appear so 
large in the photographs, is still nearly as the 
twelfth century builders left it in expressive 
dignity and massive grace. It is an early 
example of Gothic work in Spain, with high 
round arches standing in the interior on lofty 
piers, which have columns attached to their four 
faces, and vaulting shafts of great length rising 
from the floor to the huge waggon vault. The 
capitals are carved with foliage and animals. 
Of the effect of this interior upon the mind of 
the spectator, who leaves the gew-gaws of the 
outside and passes the door, Mr. Street’s 
account is all that can be desired: “The com- 
plete change of the character of the work as 
one goes through the door is more than usually 
striking, for you are at once transferred from 
what is all modern to what is almost all very old, 





uniform, and but little disturbed. The interior 
|of the transepts is very impressive; their 
| length is not far from equal to that of the nave, 
| and the view is less interrupted than in it, as 
| the rails between the Coro and the Capella 
| Mayor are very light, and the stalls are all to 
| the west of the crossing. The whole detail of 
| the design is very simple. * * The triforium 
| opens to the nave witha round arch, subdivided 
| with two arches, carried on a detached shaft.” 
| Further, the height of the interior from the 
| floor to the centre of the barrel-vault of the 
| nave is little over seventy feet; but compara- 
| tively low as this is, the effect of the whole is 
impressive by means of the absence of a clere- 
| story, and the consequent gloom of the roof, 
which gives an apparent vastness to every part. 
Mr. Street has with more than usual care done 
| justice to the great structure which he thus 
brings to mind. To his book on the Gothic 
Architecture of Spain the reader will do well to 
| turn, in order to obtain a fair idea of that 
‘whole, of which some interesting fragments 
are here before us. 

We may at once dismiss the frippery of the 
exterior as reproduced too lavishly and un- 
wisely here, much of which is anything but 
desirable to be set before students of Art and 
amateurs, and, in fact, utterly unworthy of a 
moment’s serious attention even as illustrating 
the phase of debasement in architecture to 
which it belongs. If examples of the sort were 
desired, how many scores of finer works could 
be found than that elaborate piece of cabinet- 
maker’s design, for all the world like an early 
eighteenth-century cabinet front, “The Pilgrims’ 
Gate,” with its hideous pyramids capped by 
balls and pendent bunches of fruit! It is a 
pity that so much good photography was wasted 
on these toys when fine works abounded. 

From these we will turn to that which is pro- 
nounced by one of the first authorities to be 
among the greatest glories of Christian Art, the 
impressive western entrance of the church, the 
chief work of Master Matthew, the great archi- 
tect, of Santiago, that marvellous thought in 
stone which is worthily called the “Portico de 
la Gloria.” This is the more interesting to us 
because, thanks, we believe, to the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Street, the South Kensington 
Museum has recently been enriched with casts 
of the entire work. These are not yet placed 
so as to display to the best advantage all the 
elements of the tremendous design upon which 
much of the grandeur of the architect’s con- 
ception and, of course, the architectural compo- 








sition absolutely depend. It will need larger 


centuries travelled from the Orkneys, from | 





space than is at present at command in the 
Museum ere this wonderful porch is fairly seen 
and understood. Meanwhile, it was wise to 
publish photographs such as those before us, 
which were taken from the casts, because, owing 
to the mode in which the original is lighted, it 
is declared to be photographically impossible 
to copy those ancient carvings, which are un- 
surpassed in expressiveness by anything in the 
world. In this western porch there are three 
doorways, as was frequent, of which that in 
the centre opens to the nave, the others to the 
aisles of the church. In front of these doorways 
is an advanced porch with a groined roof, such 
as is amply illustrated in the photographs 
before us; its ribs are richly carved with 
foliage. In front of, and completely masking 
this superb piece of design, is the foolish 
Renaissance facade, which the noble photograph, 
No. 2 here, most faithfully represents. The 
central doorway, which we may consider in 
the first place, is divided by a pier, in front of 
which is a figure of St. James, seated on a 
column, holding a scroll and pilgrim’s staff— 
a great nimbus behind his head, his foot resting 
upon the lion of Fortitude. The shaft and 
capital of the pillar are richly carved in the 
most admirable manner, “ exquisitely refined 
and delicate, beautifully executed, and with a 
singular appreciation, in some respects, of the 
good points of classic sculpture.” We think 
a set of photographs from details of this 
central shaft would have been infinitely more 
serviceable to students and amateurs than the 
general views of the bad Renaissance architec- 
ture which accompany the transcripts from the 
nobler specimens. The base of the column 
rests upon grotesques of the most vigorous 
kind. The capital of the central shaft has the 
figures of the Trinity, with angels on either 
side censing. The main capital of the pier 
behind the statue of St. James, which appears 
above the head, is carved on three sides with 
the Temptation, and on the fourth with minis- 
tering angels. Above this is the tympan, the 
central portion of which is occupied by a great 
statue of Christ in the act of benediction, with 
his feet resting on acanthus foliage, which 
springs above the capital of the central pier. 
On either hand are the Evangelists, three of 
them with their proper emblems, the paws 
of which mystic creatures are placed in the 
laps of the saints; exterior to these are great 
figures of angels holding the instruments of 
the Passion of our Lord, the cross, the sponge, 
scourge, spear, and the vessel. Leaning over 
these, as if out of Heaven, angels swing censers, 
and behind them is the great multitude of wor- 
shippers, some of them naked, as if free from 
sin. The archivolt, as Mr. Street says, in terms 
which are by no means superior to the occasion, 
“is perhaps the most striking feature of the 
whole work, having sitting figures of the four- 
and-twenty Elders arranged round its circum- 
ference in a manner which is quite original 
and singularly effective. The skill and fancy 
shown in the treatment of this crowd of figures 
is beyond praise, and there is a certain degree 
of barbaric splendour about the profuse richness 
of the work, which is wonderfully attractive. 
Traces everywhere remain of the old delicate 
colouring with which the sculpture was covered, 
and this just suffices to give a beautiful tone 
to the whole work.” 

It is to the varied designs of this line of 
figures of the four-and-twenty Elders on the 
archivolt which incloses the statues of Christ, 
his angels and worshippers, that we wish to 
draw attention. Excellent as are the photo- 
graphs before us, it would have been fortunate 
for the purposes of students if, in place of the 
rococo trivialities of the publication, the figures 
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of the Elders had been copied on a larger scale and wide hollow moulding exteriorly to the 
than that which was imperative when half the exuberant mass of carvings which enrich the 
line of the archivolt was included in a single above-named archway: vide Plate 18, No. 2. 
photograph. It may be quite true that no one This is wonderful in its spirit, firmness and 
would need to reproduce the comparatively | originality. 

archaic style of these figures; but that their, In concluding, we must not omit to praise 
extraordinary vigour and freshness of design is | the fine qualities of the photographs in ques- 
of the greatest value in studies cannot be denied. | tion. Both volumes exhibit these excellencies 
In these qualities they are models of the finest | in a very high degree ; but that which illus- 
order. They are ranged concentrically to the trates Batalha has precedence in fortune, if 
statue of Christ, and appear in different atti- | not in merits. No. 19, for example, ‘ Towers, 
tudes, all with musical instruments in their | seen from the Interior of the Capella Imper- 
hands, all crowned and clad in loose draperies ; | feita,” is charmingly wealthy in rendering the 
some bear lutes, others harps, violins, dulcimers, | lucid character of the shadows of the original, 
and rotes; all instruments which seem attuned to | and is a study even for a painter. The clear- 
the praise and glory of God in the highest. Their | ness of No. 18, before named, leaves nothing 
faces are as various as their attitudes and in- | to be desired. No. 16, ‘ Capella Imperfeita, the 
struments ; their expressions are full of dignity | Entrance-Archway, seen from the Interior,’ is 
and holiness. On a level with the figure of | a perfect study for tone and solidity,—a true 
St. James are, on the north jamb, statues of the | picture. The sunniness of No. 15, a clerestory, 
prophets and kings,—Jeremiah, David, Isaiah | is very striking ; one could not wish for any- 
and Moses. On the south jamb are worthies thing better than either of the views of the 
of the New Testament. The side doorways, | interior of the cloisters, Nos. 9 and 10. In 


the tympans of which are vacant of sculpture, | No, 8 appears a beautifully-designed fountain 








bear on their jambs corresponding statues. An 
angel blows a trumpet on the north side. It is, 
in fact, an original representation of the Last 
Judgment,—a subject common and most apt 
to such places, and conceived in the noblest 
spirit of Christian Art. In these photographs, 
or in the casts which are now at South Ken- 
sington, the work may be studied ; so that it 
will be hard indeed if the observer does not 
recognize the extraordinary value of the example. 

Among what may be called the curiosities 
of this series, may be named a photograph, 


from the high altar in the Chapel of the Reliquary | 


in Santiago,—a strange piece of semi-barbarous 
Art and crude splendours. 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
devote to the reproductions of the architecture 


of the Monastery of Batalha in Portugal. This | 


edifice was erected in accordance with a vow of 
the king, Dom John the First of Portugal, to 
commemorate his victory over the Spaniards, 
under his namesake of Spain, at Aljubarrota, 
August 14th, 1385, a combat which sealed the 
independence of Portugal. The structure is 
remarkable to Englishmen on account of the 
work of English architects which it exhibits. 
The architect of the rich Capella do Fundador 
is said to have been an Irishman named David 
Hacket,—“ Mestre Whitaker” must have been 
an Englishman. The work, as a whole, shows, 
as might be expected from its late date, clear 
signs of the predominance of the Perpendicular 
style in this country,—in its traceries on the 
walls, its flying buttresses, pierced parapets 
and pinnacles. There is a large amount of 
florid decoration and fretwork that recalls the 
oriental influences which must have operated 
on the designer's mind ; much of the tracery, 
—of the cloister arcade, for instance,—reminds 
us of Indian architecture of nearly the same 
time, as exemplified at Allahabad ; oriental 
work, which is strikingly Gothic in exuberance 
and treatment. These examples are by no means 
unimpeachable in taste, yet they are often very 


lovely. The cloisters, vide Nos. 9 and 10, are | 


superb, and perfectly photographed. The tombs 
of Dom Anrique and Dom John, No. 12, are 
among the finest of studies for their time. It 
is in the superbly-decorated Capella Imperfeita 
that one recognizes a strange mixture of semi- 
oriental details with others which are absolutely 
French, of the early Renaissance period ; the 
undercut work on the jambs of the entrance 
archway to the Capella Imperfeita is a marvel 
of labour, wealth and delicacy. As to design, 
the finest detail in the whole work is a noble 
line of carvings of bold, cusp-like foliage and flat, 
sharp-tongued leaves, which is placed in a deep 


| or lavatory, such as appears in like places,— 
| the cloisters of more than one of our English 
monastic buildings; but better in Art than 


any we possess. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


THE Royal Academicians made on the 15th 
inst. one of the most important of the lately pro- 
posed changes in the constitution of their society, 

| when they elected several foreign honorary mem- 
| bers. Of these the first to be chosen was M. Louis 
| Gallait, painter, who was elected by a majority 
| of one vote. M. Guillaume (Claude Jean Baptiste 
Eugene), sculptor, came next. This artist is famous 
for his fine works; his name is familiar to those 
visitors at the International Exhibition who noticed 
‘The Tomb of the Gracchi’ (No. 331, ‘ France,’ 
Sculpture), which was suggested by the double 
busts of the great brethren placed as on a tomb and 
side by side. M. Guillaume was a pupil of Pradier; 
he obtained the prize of Rome in 1845, and was 
elected member of the Institute in 1862. His 
| statue of Napoleon the First, which was at the 
French Universal Exhibition of 1867, attracted 
great attention. The name of M. Violet-le-Duc, 
architect, is well known to readers of the Atheneum. 
M. Henriquel-Dupont (Louis Pierre) is known 
everywhere by his engravings of Delaroche’s 
‘ Hemicycle’ in the Palais des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
the same master’s ‘ Moses in the Bulrushes,’ ‘ The 
Virgin and Child,’ after Raphael, ‘The Marriage 
of St. Catherine,’ after Correggio, in the Louvre, 
and ‘The Pilgrims of Emmaus,’ after Paul 
Veronese, in the Louvre. This engraver was a 
pupil of MM. Pierre Guerin and Bervic; he was 
elect 1 member of the Institute in 1849. MM. 
Meissonier and Géréme are well known. It will 
be observed that these artists are all Frenchmen 
in Art, and with the exception of M. Gallait, 
who was born at Tournay, are Frenchmen by birth. 
We believe M. Louis Knaus, Professor at Wies- 
baden, a Prussian, was the only German artist 
proposed on this occasion. 


Mr. A. Clint has been elected President of the 
Society of British Artists,—an office which the late 
| Mr. Hurlstone held since 1835. 
In his note on the spelling of Memlinc’s name, 
| which appeared in our last number, Mr. Major 
confined himself to confirming by new evidence 
the use of M instead of H as the initial letter of 
| tbat name. The final letter has not less been in 
question than the first. It has been accepted 
| for some time that this final letter is ‘“‘c” and 
not ‘‘g.” The name has been accordingly spelt 
**Memlinc” in the Atheneum for several years 
past. Mr. Weale is an authority with respect 
to the painter in question; in this, if not in every 
| other particular, he is a more trustworthy critic 
| than Dr. Waagen. Mr. Weale states that during 
\a series of researches in this matter he found “ out 
| of forty-nine documents, discovered by the writer 


in the archives of Bruges, thirty-two gave the 
termination INC, fifteen YNC; one has YNCGHE, and 
one YNGHE, but none have ING, which, indeed, ig 
a termination never found in Flemish or Dutch 
names of the fifteenth century.” We presume this 
is conclusive. 

The following note is from the priced catalogue 
of the sale by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woodg 
on the 13th inst., of Lord Willoughby D’Eresby’s 
plate: it will interest many readers. A set of 
eighteen dessert knives, the handles of which had 
belonged to Horace Walpole, 26/. 15s. (Benjamin), 
“A magnificent” melon-shaped tea-kettle, en- 
graved with heads in medallions and scrolls, b 
Hogarth, on a circular stand finely chased with 
masks, scrolls and medallions, and engraved, date 
1722; from Lord Tenterden’s collection, 366/. 15s., 
being at the rate of 16s. per ounce. 


More than one engraving of the famous portrait 
of Richard the Second in Westminster Abbey is 
known to collectors, but none of these is, so far 
as we are aware, so old as that we observed in the 
frontispiece to one of those ominous tracts which, 
appearing just before the beginning of the Civil 
War in England, seem to have shadowed forth its 
momentuous result, and may have been intended 
towarn and threaten Charles the First, the Richard 
the Second of the seventeenth century. Neither 
Granger nor Bromley mentions an earlier engraved 
portrait of Richard the Second than that which 
Hollar produced in 1639, and which represented the 
King as a youth at his devotions. This, of course, 
is not from the Westminster picture. The tract in 
question, however, seems to have had that invalu- 
able painting for the original of its frontispiece, 
This print strongly recalls the face of this picture, 
and, curiously enough, is, like it, incorrectly drawn 
as to the features. The expression of the face, the 
character, if not the minute details of the crown 
and robe, are alike in picture and print, and an 
inscription on the latter, in referring to the removal 
of the King’s corpse from its first resting-place at 
Langley to Westminster, seems to connect the 
print with the Abbey in a remote degree. It would 
be worth while to compare the two works. The 
print bears no engraver’s name or date; it shows 
the badges of the King at the lower corners of the 
oblong frame, which incloses an oval border. The 
latter bears the name, &c. of Richard and surrounds 
the half-length portrait. The title of the tract is 
*A Trve Relation of that Memorable Parliament, 
which wrought Wonders. Begun at Westminster, 
in the tenth yeare of the Reigne of K. RicHarD 
the Second. Whereunto is added an Abstract of 
those Memorable matters, before and since the said 
King’s Reigne, done by Parliaments. Together 
with a Character of the said amiable but unhappy 
King, and a briefe Story of his Life and Lamentable 
Death’ 1641. (British Museum Library, E. 157/12.) 
This is a tract not unknown to collectors of books. 
The copy to which we now refer is one of the 
“ King’s Tracts.” The earliest engraving from the 
picture at Westminster mentioned in Granger’s 
and Bromley’s texts is that which Vertue engraved 
from Grisoni’s drawing, 1718. 


Certain works of reparation, if not of restoration, 
are about to be done at Carnarvon Castle—a 
building which we do not hesitate to describe as 
by far the most interesting and important of its 
class in Great Britain, and, unlike most of that 
class, almost unharmed by other influences than 
those of Time. This edifice is in charge of the 
Government, whose “engineer officers,” as @ con- 
temporary very truly says, ‘though doubtless 
well qualified to superintend ordinary military 
works, are liable in a matter of this nature to 
commit irreparable archzological and artistic 
damage under the guise of practical renovation.” 
It is asserted that the trifling works which are 
already in hand at Carnarvon Castle are performed 
in a manner which shows how much the operators 
need the supervision of a competent architectural 
antiquary. It is proposed to place an iron raili 
round the moat of this castle, than which nothing 
of the sort could be less fortunate. A low stone 
wall would be apt, and in keeping. All artiste, 
antiquaries and students of military architecture 





will share our hopes that care may be taken to 
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gave this castle from the fate which has so wofully 
reduced the number of uninjured medieval build- 
ings. 

Admirers of Barry .will wonder when we say 
that the great cartoons which hang in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts might easily have fallen into 
the hands of the Strand Union any day last week. 
The Society, which has never till now contributed 
toparish funds, has lately been rated, and has refused 
to pay, pending a legal opinion or decision in a 
court of law. In the mean time a distress might 
legally have been issued against the property of 
the Society, and an artistic “white elephant” 
would have been temporarily acquired by the 
guardians of the poor. 

A circular has been issued by a Committee now 
sitting at Cracow, inviting sculptors to send in 
proposals for a monument, which is to be erected 
in memory of the three great national poets of 
Poland: Adam Mickiewicz, Zygmunt Krasinski, 
and Juliusz Slowacki. It seems strange that it 
should be possible for the Poles of Galicia to pay 
such an honour to patriots about whom it would 
scarcely be prudent to speak in the Grand-Duchy of 
Posen, and whose very names could not be safely 
whispered in what used to be the Kingdom of 
Poland. But Austria is now treating her Polish sub- 
jects with a kindness to which they have long been 
unaccustomed, and so it is to be expected that the 
statues of those three eloquent exiles, who loved 
Poland so fervently, and sang about her so nobly, 
will before long be set up on Polish soil. 

A monument is to be erected in St. Petersburg 
in honour of a distinguished sailor who once served 
in our own navy—Admiral Krusenstern. He is 
best known as having commanded the Exploring 
Expedition sent out by the Russian Government 
in 1803, and as the author of the account of its 
successful voyage round the world, which, after 
his return home in 1806, he drew up and published 
(in Russian) at St. Petersburg between the years 
1810 and 1812. He was born in Esthonia, in the 
year 1770, and he died in his native province in 
1846. 

The restoration of the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars being nearly complete, the edifice, which 
our readers will remember was seriously injured 
by fire a few years since, will be re-opened for 
service in a very short time. 

Mr. O’Brie#® the Secretary of the Royal Irish 
Academy, writes to us to suggest that for ‘‘Fran- 
ceschini” should be read “ Fracassini,” in the 
last letter of our Correspondent at Rome. 

A fine new mosque has been added to Constan- 
tinople. Being near the Konak of the Grand Vizier, 
it has been named Aali Pasha Jamissi: a great 
compliment to the learned and devout minister. 








MUSIC 
—— 

SacrEpD Harmonic Socrery.—‘ The Messiah.’ 
—There is little to be noted in the performances 
of ‘The Messiah ’ which have been given night and 
morning every day during the past week. At the 
Sacred Harmonic Society's representation Madame 
Sinico made her first attempt in sacred music. 
She interpreted Handel with scrupulous care, 
but obviously without any comprehension of the 
author’s meaning. Not a note was interpolated 
or altered ; not a phrase was sung with any devo- 
tional feeling. Like all her compatriots, Madame 
Sinico articulates English words with great dis- 
tinctness, and in some oratorios her bright voice 
May prove valuable. The other singers were Miss 
Elton, Mr. Rigby and Mr. Santley. On the follow- 
ing (Saturday) morning Malle. Nilsson took the 
principal part in the same oratorio, and in the same 
place; at Mr. Barnby’s performance Madame 
Rudersdorff was chief soprano, and at Mr. Martin’s 
Miss Arabella Smyth. It is, however, needless to 
record all the changes that have been rung on the 
same singers. 

Music ry Amentcoa.—If we may judge rightly 
from the reports which reach us, music is cultivated 
More than ever in the United States. Boston is, of 
eourse, still the head-quarters of all that is clas- 





sical. Two of the “ Symphony Concerts” of the 


Harvard Musical Association have already taken 
place. The first included Spohr’s ‘Weihe der 
Tone,’ styled on the programme ‘ The Consecration 
of Tones,’ an improvement on our prescriptive but 
incorrect ‘Power of Sound,’—and Beethoven’s 
‘Namensfeier’ Overture; the second, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, Gade’s ‘ Reminiscences 
of Ossian,’ and Schumann’s Overture to ‘ Manfred.’ 
The only blemish in the scheme was the mutilation 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, in the performance 
of the first movement only. The orchestra, con- 
sisting of sixty-two players, appears to be quite 
efficient.— Matinées have been given by Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, a pianist, the second of these being made 
up entirely of Beethoven’s works; and at Liste- 
mann’s Quartet Concerts, some little-known works 
have been brought forward.—In New York, the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic opened with the ‘ Eroica,’ 
Sterndale Bennett’s ‘ Wood-Nymph’ Overture,— 
played better than anything else during the 
evening,—and Liszt’s Concerto in £, ‘‘ so termed,” 
says a Correspondent of Dwight’s Journal, “ for 
the excellent reason that this particular key is 
less used than is any other of the twenty-four.”— 
Chopin’s E minor Concerto and a Concert-Overture, 
by Raff, were among the quasi-novelties brought 
forward by the “Arion” Society. Liszt’s Concerto 
was repeated by Miss Alide Topp at the New 
York Philharmonic; the programme including 
Mozart’s E flat Symphony, and the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ Music ; Mrs. Scott Siddons read- 
ing the text.—The Parepa-Rosa troupe, as it is 
called, is at Chicago, where they have not been 
content with the worn répertoire of English opera, 
but have attempted more ambitious works, Among 
these, for instance, is Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro,’ Susanna being personated by Madame 
Parepa, and the Countess by Miss Rose Hersee. 
We have devoted considerable space to this bare 
enumeration, because all connoisseurs in England 
must take some interest in what interests our 
American brethren. 








MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

Ir is necessary to mention the statement made 
by a musical contemporary that Signor Mario had 
poisoned himself only in order to contradict it. The 
rumour was utterly unfounded. 

Signor Mario has resumed his duties at St. 
Petersburg. It is his intention to retire from the 
stage after he has fulfilled his engagement at Covent 
Garden for the coming season. 

Madame Arabella Goddard intends to play in 
Paris this winter. Our neighbours will have to 
acknowledge that it is not impossible for England 
to produce artists who are beyond rivalry. 

Among the engagements reported to be made by 
Mr. Gye for next year is that of Herr Wachtel. 
Has he not already been tried, at least twice, at 
Covent Garden, and found wanting ? 

According to the Revue et Gazette Musicale, Mr. 
Gye has also engaged for three years Signor Vianesi 
as the successor of Sir Michael Costa and Signor 
Arditi. Is the manager still determined to 
demoralize his orchestra by having two conductors? 
And in that case is the second chef to be the 
gentleman who brought so much discredit on last 
season's performances ? 

Mr. Henry Gadsby’s overture to ‘The Golden 
Legend,’ would probably have produced a deeper 
impression had it been heard in conjunction with 
the cantata to which it is a prelude. The work is 
based upon Mr. Longfellow’s well-known poem ; 
and the overture is intended to describe the chief 
incidents of the story. ‘‘ Programme-music” of this 
nature is not to be judged by the rules that pre- 
scribe the form of an ordinary overture: neverthe- 
less the hearer involuntarily resents any deviation 
from the standard shape. We prefer to withhold a 
decided opinion of Mr. Gadsby’s work until it shall 
be given entire. Meanwhile it is only just to state 
that his themes are elegant and effective, and 
that his orchestration is invariably admirable. The 
other overture was Schumann's ‘ Genoveva,’ and 
the symphony Beethoven’s © minor, which has 
seldom been more nobly played even at the Crystal 











Palace. The singers were Madame Sinico, Miss 
Poyntz, and Mr. Harley Vining. The Saturday 
Concerts are suspended until the 15th of January, 
when Christmas entertainments will in their turn 
give way to music. 

There was a morning performance of Verdi's 
‘Trovatore’ at the Lyceum last week, remarkable 
only for the object in behalf of which it was insti- 
tuted, the extension of Schools in Italy. Thescheme 
is warmly supported by General Garibaldi. 


Was it not Elliston who, when a new play, 
brought out under his management, was remorse- 
lessly hissed, came forward on the fall of the curtain 
and addressed the audience thus: “ What! you 
don’t like the piece! Then you shall have it every 
night till you do”? The English manager’s impu- 
dence has been rivalled by the confidence of a 
French concert-giver. M. Pasdeloup’s enthusiastic 
worship of Herr Wagner is well known. This ad- 
miration led him into the error of bringing out the 
noisy, blatant ‘Rienzi’ at the Théatre Lyrique, 
and it impels him to interpolate specimens of music 
of the future into the programmes of his “Concerts 
Populaires.” Hence perpetual disturbances. The 
other day the overture to ‘Die Meistersiinger,’ 
played for the first time in Paris, aroused a hurri- 
cane of impatient disapprobation : on which M. 
Pasdeloup assured his hearers “that a work of 
such importance could not be understood in a single 
hearing, and that he would therefore repeat it on 
the following Sunday.” Why will Herr Wagner's 
disciples insist on thrusting his music down the 
throats of those to whom it is distasteful? This is 
not the way to make it popular. But the prophet 
of the future has at least the consolation of being 
looked upon as a martyr. 

The exclusiveness of the Paris Conservatoire has 
become a reproach of the past. Witness the first 
concert of the season, when not only was Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Manfred’ overture played, but a complete 
novelty was brought forward in the shape of a 
violin concerto, of no great merit, by M. Joncibres. 
Bach’s motet, ‘Qui propter me,’ tried the capabil- 
ity of the chorus, while the orchestra was tested in 
Mendelssohn’s A major Symphony. The concert 
was gloriously concluded by a selection from 
Beethoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens.’ Why not let us 
hear all that wondrous music some Saturday at the 
Crystal Palace? 

It will be remembered that M. Gounod’s 
‘Mireille’ was founded upon a long epic poem 
written in the old Provengal tongve still spoken in 
the strange wild district to the north of Marseilles. 
Another work by M. Mistral, entitled ‘Calendal,’ 
is to be turned into a libretto by M. Paul Perrier, 
set to music by M. Georges Bizet, and produced 
at one of the lyric theatres of Paris. Meanwhile 
M. Gounod, who was erroneously reported to have 
undertaken ‘Calendal’ is still engaged upon his 
‘ Polyeucte.’ 

We presume it is in fun that a French musical 
journal announces another novelty promised by 
M. Auber to the Opéra Comique for next year, 
under the super-sentimental title ‘Soupirs du 
Ceeur,’ libretto by MM. Dennery and Cormon. 
After all, where would be the absurdity? Why 
should a ‘Réve d’Amour’ not be followed by 
*Soupirs du Coeur’? 

A curious subject was discussed a few days 
ago by a commission appointed by the dramatic 
authors of Paris. The Opéra Comique is now com- 
pelled to bring out ‘‘ twelve new acts ” every year. 
The question is, whether or not works originally 
produced at another theatre shall be taken to be 
new. To the great joy of composers the question 
has been answered in the negative. When will 
musicians receive as much encouragement in Eng- 
land as they do abroad? 

M. Offenbach makes his plans betimes. He has 
already agreed to supply to the Opéra Comique, 
in conjunction with MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
a novelty for October, 1871. 

Madame Vaneri has been engaged by M. Bagier 
to appear as Donna Elvira in ‘Don Giovanni.’ 
She may be remembered as having sung at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre some nine years ago. She then 
made no particularly agreeable impression, and 
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when we heard her in Rome some time afterwards 


she had not improved. Since then Madame Vaneri, 
who, we understand, is English by birth, has married 
Signor Filippi, a musical journalist of Milan. 

There is some question of bringing out at the 
Théatre Italien M. Reyer’s ‘ Erostrate,’ written for 
Baden-Baden, and played there a few years ago. 

The new ballet about to be brought out at the 
Grand Opéra, is on the subject of the Poupée de 
Nuremberg, but the title is not yet determined 
upon. The principal divertissement is founded upon 
Schiller’s ‘Lay of the Bell.’ Has not Hamlet before 
now been turned into a ballet? The music, by 
M. Léo Delibes, is well spoken of. 

Apropos of a project to revive ‘Si j’étais Roi’ 
at the Lyrique, the new paper, Le Télégraphe, 
inquires what has become of ‘Le Dernier Bal,’ 
the three-act opera left by Adolphe Adam. The 
same paper also asks, pertinently enough, why the 
two operas recently ‘‘crowned” should not be 
represented in the state in which they were deemed 
worthy of that honour? Both M. Lenepveu’s 
‘ Florentin’ and M. Diaz de la Pena’s ‘ Coupe du 
Roi de Thule’ stand in need of so much alteration 
that neither can be brought out before next 
September. 

The temporary theatre, at Dresden, has been 
opened with ‘Iphigenia in Tauris.’ The house is 
built somewhat like an arena, and will hold 2,300 
spectators. The splendid theatre destroyed by fire 
did not hold more than some eighteen hundred 
persons. 

‘Don Giovanni,’ originally produced in Prague, 
as everybody remembers, was played the other night 
in the picturesque Bohemian capital for the 228th 
time. The fact is quoted as though so great a 
number of repetitions were remarkable. To the 
play-goers of London where a successful burlesque 
has a continuous “run” of 400 nights, there seems 
nothing extraordinary in 228 performances of ‘Don 
Giovanni.’ 

Madame Clara Schumann is performingin Vienna, 
where the violinist, Herr Straus, is also now stay- 
ing. He played Beethoven’s concerto at the opening 
Philharmonic Concert. 


The centenary of the establishment of the mili- 
tary order of St. George, founded by Catherine 
the Second, in 1709, has been celebrated “ with 
musical honours.” The Emperor invited 3,000 
knights of the order to a gala performance at the 
Italian Opera House. Four hundred generals occu- 
pied the stalls, the balcony was reserved for the 
diplomatic body, and the Emperor attended in 
state. The opera was fitly chosen, and the per- 
formance acquired an additional interest from the 
circumstance that Madame Patti had not pre- 
viously appeared in St. Petersburg in the costume 
of la Figlia del Reggimento. Applause was for- 
bidden, but the opera was doubtless none the less 
enjoyable on that account. 


The third volume of the indefatigable M. De 
Coussemaker's ‘Scriptorum de Music medii vi 
nova Series’ has just been published. It is chiefly 
devoted to musicians of the sixteenth century. 


Among the works left by Michel Beer, author 
of the tragedy ‘Struensee,’ to which his brother 
Meyerbeer wrote incidental music, is a drama 
‘The Pariah.’ This has been transformed into a 
libretto, by M. Jausseau, author of ‘La Coupe du 
Roi de Thule,’ and is to be set by M. Jules Beer, 
nephew of the celebrated composer. M. Beer is 
best known by his ‘ Filled’ Egypte,’ an opera brought 
out at the Lyrique some years back. 


M. Ambroise Thomas has been appointed 
*¢ Officier d’ Instruction Publique,” and M. Laurent 
de Rillé has received the order of Charles III. of 
Spain. 

Signor Braga’s ‘ Aventurieri’ has been played 
at Trieste. His new opera, ‘Caligula,’ is to be 
brought out at Milan. 

M. Strauss has resigned his office of conductor 
of the Court balls. 

The Philharmonic Society of Lima has again 
revived and has provided for three concerts, but it 
is complained that the directors are not successful 
in their musical arrangements. 





At Shanghai the Germans gave a concert to the 
Duke of Edinburgh at the Concordia. 

The contest between the partisans of Madame 
Csillag and the management is still going on at 
Pera (Constantinople). The subscribers demand the 


promised performance of the ‘ Prophete,’ that their | 


prima donna may reap more applause. 

















DRAMA 

Lycrum.—Mrs. Lander, an actress in whom 
few playgoers will recall Miss Davenport, formerly 
of the Olympic Theatre, re-appeared in England 
on Saturday last, after an absence of almost a 
quarter of a century. During that period Mrs. 
Lander has obtained a high reputation in America. 
Ker fame in latter days has rested mainly upon 
her impersonation of Queen Elizabeth, in a trans- 
lation of Signor Paolo Giacometti’s drama of 
‘Elisabetta.’ This part is sufficiently arduous to 
test severely the capacities of an actress. It is the 
same in which Ristori triumphed in 1858, when 
on alternate evenings she appeared as Llisabetta 
in Signor Giacometti’s play, and Maria Stuarda 
in an Italian version of Schiller’s ‘ Mary Stuart.’ 
Mrs. Lander has, we need hardly say, neither the 
inspiration nor the artistic sense of her predecessor. 
She has, however, many serviceable and some 


high gifts, and her representation of the heroine | 


of this clever but rather tumid play was creditable 
in most respects. The appearance of the Queen, as 
preserved in pictures, was well rendered, and the 
author’s conception of the character was adequately 
interpreted. Giacometti has depicted Queen Eliza- 
beth as vain, queenly, hot-tempered, and capable 
of being easily swayed by emotion, whether the 
result of her own sympathies or of the representa- 
tions of others. This corresponds fairly with the 
estimate of the character that, until recent days, 
has been received. All these qualities, except the 
queenliness, are presented by Mrs. Lander. But 
in her representation, the feminine nature wins 
an easy triumph over the regal, and many of her 
actions in the early scenes are unduly familiar. 


Add to this that the upper notes of Mrs. Lander’s | 


voice are strident and disagreeable, and the prin- 
cipal defects are noted. That the play went slowly 
during the earlier acts is assignable to the author, 
who has crowded it with scenes which are intended 
to exhibit different phases of character in the 
heroine, but are altogether irrelevant to the action. 
At the close of the third act, Mrs. Lander tho- 
roughly roused her audience. In her quarrels with 
Essex, and when reluctantly she signed the death- 
warrant of the man she most loved, her acting had 
much power; and in the last scenes,—when the 
reminiscences of her past joys were almost more 
painful to endure than the phantoms of her victims, 
which thronged around her couch,—it displayed 


command of tragic emotion. The gestures em- | 


ployed in shielding herself from the spectral illu- 


sions conjured by the presence of James of Scotland | 


were very fine and impressive. The make-up was 
also effective ; the appearance of age having seldom 
been more impressively conveyed. In Mrs. Lander 
we have undoubtedly an actress of experience and 
talent. It is not likely she will be so much ofa 
favourite in England as with the Americans, to 
whom she is dear as the widow of a General who 
died in active service during the recent war. But 
she is sure of the welcome to which her talents 
entitle her. The translation of ‘ Elisabetta’ was 
literal, spiritless, and not calculated to diminish 
the feeling of dullness inspired by the original. 
Other characters in the play were poorly sustained. 
Mr. Allerton was Essex, Mr. Brandon Ellis Bur- 
leigh, and Mr. Coghlan Sir Francis Bacon, whom 
the author has treated very scurvily. Mrs. Lander’s 
reception was decidedly favourable. 


GateTY.—The burlesque of ‘ Wat Tyler,’ played 
on Monday at the Gaiety, is the first dramatic 
composition by Mr. Sala which bears its author’s 
name. It completely disappoints the expectations 
to which its announcement gave birth, differing 
only from preceding burlesques in being, if possible, 
more feeble and void of invention. Its jokes are 
poor and old, and its verses spiritless and defective 








in rhyme. So vapid was the entire production that 
the beauty of the mise en scéne and the attractive. 
ness of the ballets alone saved it from complete 
condemnation. Had the burlesque, however, had 
merits it did not possess, its chances of Success, 
acted as it was, would have been few. It is ap 
insult to audiences that a piece so inadequately 
rehearsed should be put upon thestage. Mr. Toole 
who is ordinarily a careful actor, delivered his part 
in a manner that marred whatever small meagure 
of harmony Mr. Sala’s verses possessed. His ex. 


| ample was followed by other actors, and the lines 


were spoken with total disregard of their metrical] 
structure. The management of the Gaiety has done 


| much to render this class of performance attractive 


by furnishing it with dresses that are appropriate 
as well as beautiful, and, sometimes, with music 
that is good as well as popular. In the case of 
‘Wat Tyler’ real burlesque talent is shown in the 
costumes, and in them alone. We wish the manage- 
ment would go further and secure for us, as well 
it might, a proper first night representation. It 
is grievous that audiences should be summoned 
to witness rehearsals instead of performances. Of 
the actors engaged in the burlesque we may speak 
when they have learnt to give their respective 
parts. At present, we refrain from the mention of 
names, which would be equivalent to the pillorying 
of their owners. 

QUEEN’s.— Mr. Tom Taylor’s drama, ‘The 
Fool's Revenge,’ founded upon ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ 
of Victor Hugo, has been produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre, and has served for the re-appearance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wybert Rousby. Though a clever 
and, up to a certain point, powerful play, with 
some claims to absolute originality, ‘The Fool’s 
Revenge,’ considered as an adaptation, affords 
proof of the degradation of dramatic art in this 
country. In the endeavour to avoid offending 
English prudery, Mr. Taylor has deprived the 
original of its strength and its morality. The true 
subject of ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ is, as Victor Hugo 
says, the curse which Saint-Vallier pronounces 
upon Triboulet. This gives to the subsequent 
sufferings of the minister of royal pleasures their 
terrible significance. Mr. Taylor has omitted 
the curse, the personage by which it was spoken, 
and the episode of which it formed part. He 
has moreover weakened the character of Tri- 
boulet, and by depriving the dramaaf its tragical 
termination has taken from it all claim to moral 
grandeur. How poor beside the tragic lesson of 
‘Le Roi s‘amuse’ appears a termination such as 
that of ‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ where a man, after 
having gone through sufferings beyond death, and 
after having seen his daughter betrayed and mur- 
dered by his own agency, recovers and becomes 
didactic! With a tragic termination, ‘ The Fool’s 
Revenge,’ though unworthy of comparison. with 
the play on which it is based, would still have 
been a fine composition. 

In some respects Mr. Taylor is entitled to credit. 
He has constructed a drama which departs so 
widely from the original as to be in fact a separate 
work. But, pandering to the worst forms of English 
prejudice, he has marred his work at the moment 
when its beauty and its triumph seemed assured. 
The acting of Mr. Rousby was fine enough to 





| bring into full light all that was best and most 


characteristic in Triboulet, and to render corres- 
pondingly more apparent the fault of which we 


| complain. Mr. Rousby is an actor of genuine ability. 


His impersonation of Triboulet has great breadth 
and power. Gesture and facial play are alike good, 
and some of the expressions of suffering and heart- 
break in the last act are remarkably powerful. 
The cry with which he falls to the ground when 
he learns that his own child, and not the wife of his 
enemy, is closeted with the King, is almost ultra- 
realistic, and causes in the audience a feeling of 
absolute pain. But in proportion to the skill with 
which the sufferings of Triboulet are depicted, is 
the difficulty felt by the audience in believing in 
the sudden recovery of equanimity, which enables 
the man whose whole life had been bound up in 
thoughts of vengeance, to preach a sermon upon the 
wickedness of revenge. Mrs. Rousby played Fior- 
delisa with grace, intelligence and pathos. Her 
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demeanour in her interview with the Duke had all 
the charms of freshness and simplicity with real 
and concentrated power. Mr. and Mrs. Rousby 
are actors from whom much is to be expected. 
They received competent support from Mr. George 
Rignold, Mr. Dalton and Mr. Belford. 








DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Mr. T. W. Robertson has written for the 
Adelphi a play, called ‘The Nightingale,’ which 
will be produced early in 1870. 

Miss Fanny Josephs will on Monday succeed 
Mr. Sefton Parry as manager of the Globe Theatre. 

Miss Hazlewood has re-appeared at Sadler's 
Wells and played Adrienne Lecowvreur in ‘The 
Reigning Favourite,’ and Anne Carew in ‘A 
Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing.’ 

The large theatre in the Rue de Malte, by the 
Boulevard du Temple, has, under the direction 
of MM. Cogniard, Pere et Fils, been re-opened 
witb the title of the ThéAtre du Chateau d’Eau. 
A prologue in verse by M. Théodore de Ban- 
yille, the author of ‘Odes Funambulisques,’ was 
first recited, and was followed by a programme, 
the principal feature in which was a comedy by 
M. Cadol, entitled ‘ La Belle Affaire.’ The subject 
of this is mothers-in-law. Madame Langelois is a 
provincial celebrity. On the strength of the reputa- 
tion she enjoys she has long tyrannized in most 
exemplary fashion over her husband. Having 
succeeded, after much trouble, in marrying her 
daughter to a Baron, she proceeds to Paris to 
dwell with the young couple. Here she soon estab- 
lishes a despotism as unqualified as that formerly 
seen in her own house. Her son-in-law is powerless, 
when aid arrives from an unexpected quarter. 
M. de Langelois re-appears and displays courage 
and resolution with which no one had credited 
him. ‘‘ While I was the only sufferer by your 
assumption of authority,” says he, “I allowed you 
to be as foolish as you chose; when the happiness 
of my child is at stake it is time for me to inter- 
fere.”’ Madame is accordingly carried back to 
St.-Amand, and domestic peace in the youthful 
ménage is re-established. This is but a slight plot 
for three acts. The success of the piece, which was 
genuine, was mainly due to the wit of the dialogue. 
‘Trois Fenétres sur le Boulevard,’ by MM. Lauren- 
cin and Grangé, was the lever du rideau. It is a 
clever little farce, showing the difficulties to which 
is subjected a bachelor, whose apartments have 
three windows, from which the procession of the 
Beeuf Gras can be seen. ‘La Foire d’Andouilly,’ 
a one-act absurdity, by MM. Jules Moineaux and 
Henri Bocage, terminated the opening perform- 
ances. 

Two novelties, by M. Paul Foucher, have been 
produced at the Théatre de Cluny, and both have 
proved failures. ‘ La Jeunesse de Voltaire’ intro- 
duces Voltaire in his early youth visiting Ninon 
de l’Enclos, whose granddaughter he saves from 
an enforced union with a man she hates. The 
neatness of the versification did not save this trifle 
from condemnation. ‘Le Démon de l’Amour’ 
is a four-act drama, dealing with the loves of a 
painter and a duchess. Its crowning scene is one 
in which the duchess, vielding rapidly to the mad- 
ness which possesses her lover, uncovers a devo- 
tional picture painted by him in early days, and 
secretly purchased by her. The first effect of this 
disclosure was to restrain the ardour of the artist. 
A second and unexpected result was to move the 
audience to hilarity, from which it never recovered. 


* La Cour des Miracles,’ a melo-drama, by MM. 
Marot and D’Albert, is the latest novelty at the 
Beaumarchais. 


In honour of the anniversary of the birth of 
Racine, who was born December the 21st, 1639, 
‘ Britannicus’ has been given by M. Ballande at 
his Matinées Classiques. Mdlle. Marie Laurent 
played Agrippine, Madame Debay Junie and M. 
Laroche Néron. The conference was by M. Hip- 

eau. ‘Britannicus’ was regarded by Racine as 

masterpiece. 





*Lucréce Borgia,’ and not ‘Ruy Blas,’ is the 
play by Victor Hugo which will succeed the 
‘ Chevalier de Maison Rouge’ at the Porte-Saint- 


Martin. Madame Marie Laurent will play Lucréce, 
M. Mélinge Alphonse d’Este and M. Taillade 
Gennaro. 

The production, at the Vaudeville, of M. Bar- 
ritre’s ‘Feu au Couvent’ has been postponed in 
consequence of the death of the father of Mdlle. 
Fargueil.—A piece, entitled ‘ Fitvre de Nuit,’ by 
M. Pagts de Noyez, has been accepted at this 
theatre, and will serve as a pendant to the ‘Fitvre 
du Jour,’ now in course of performance. 

Among entertainments given to the Duke of 
Edinburgh in China, we may refer to the perform- 
ance at the Lyceum at Shanghai of Boucicault’s 
‘London Assurance,’ by the Amateur Dramatic 
Corps, and Woltman’s burlesque ‘ Einer aus der 
Gerichts Zeitung,’ by the Germans at the Concordia. 
The Mon Ding Fong Chinese Theatre at Hong 
Kong was also visited. The Duke likewise was 
entertained with English and German amateur 
performances. 

MISCELLANEA 

Kew Observatory—Can any of your readers 
direct me to historical notices of this Observatory 
in the time of George the Third ; that is, before it 
came into the hands of the British Association ? 
It appears to have been maintained in a very 
sumptuous manner as a royal plaything, but I want 
to obtain particulars. How was its cost defrayed ? 
Of what did its establishment consist? What, of 
scientific value, was done there ? : 

Memling.—Is it worth consideration that fy] 
may be neither an M nor an H, but a combination 
of both letters—a monogram? Memling appears 
to have been christened Hans, and the adoption 
of this mystical initial may have been a mere 
whim on his part. A. H. 

Cambridge.—I now give the results of my inves- 
tigations into the origin of the name of this town. 
In Asser’s ‘ History of Alfred’ (end of 9th cent.) 
I find (‘Monumenta Historica Britannica,’ pub- 
lished hy Government, 1848, p. 478 c, D) the form 
Grantebrycge. In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (pro- 
bably 9th-12th cent.) the town is called (see Index, 
ed. Thorpe) Grantanbrycge, Grantabrycge, Grante- 
brycge. In ‘Ethelwerdus’ (end of 10th cent.) I 
find (‘ Mon. Hist. Brit., p. 515 a) Grantanbricge. 
In Domesday Book (A.D. 1080-1086) I find Grente- 
brige and Grentebrigescire. In ‘ Florence of Wor- 
cester’ (end of 11th, beginning of 12th cent.) we 
have (‘Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ p. 558 c) Grantebrycge 
twice ; also Grantebricgeie (p. 586 D), Grantebricge 
(p. 586 pv), whilst the Latin adjectival forms Grante- 
bricgensis and Grantebrigensis occur in pp. 586 D, 
604 c, 644 a. In ‘Simeon of Durham’ (end of 
llth, beginning of 12th cent., a few years later 
than ‘ Florence of Worcester’) I find (ibid. p. 681, 
A, B) the form Grantabric ; and Bosworth quotes 
from him also the forms Granthebrige, Grantebrige. 
In ‘ Henry of Huntingdon ’ (middle of 12th cent.) 
I find (ibid. p. 692 a, lib. i.) Cantebrigia, with 
another reading, Grantebrigia; also (p. 693 a, 
lib. i.) Cantebrigesyre, with the variants Grante- 
brigesyre, Kantebrigesire (p. 739 ©, lib. v.); Grante- 
brige (p. 753 ©, lib. vi.), Grantebrigescire, Grante- 
brigiensis, and (p. 753 D) Grantebrige; p. 748 a, 
there is also Cantabrigia. In ‘Geoffrey Gaimar’ 
(middle of 12th cent.) I find (ibid. p. 803) Grante- 
brige. In ‘Benedict of Peterborough’ (about 
A.D. 1177) I find (ed. Stubbs, 1867) Cantebrige- 
siriam with another reading Grantebrigesiram 
(vol. i. p. 45), and (ibid. pp. 107, 239) Cantebrige- 
sire. In ‘ Roger of Hovenden’ (end of 12th cent.) 
I find (ed. Stubbs, 1869) in vol. i. pp. 42 (twice) 
and 74 Grantebrige; ibid. pp.-74, 75, 96, 131, the 
adj. Grantebrigensis ; also the Lat. form Grante- 
briga (ibid. p. 131), and (vol. ii. pp. 87, 190), Cante- 
brigesire. Bosworth also quotes from this writer 
the form Grauntebrigge. In ‘ Matthew Paris’ (first 
half of 13th cent.) I find (vol.i. p. 210) Cante- 
brugge, and vol. ii. pp. 172, 186, Cantebruge. In 
‘ Bartholomew Cotton,’ or de Cotton (latter part 
of 18th cent.), who frequently copied ‘ Henry of 
Huntingdon’ almost word for word, I find (ed. 
Luard, 1859, p. 32) Cantebrigia and Kantebrigensis 
where ‘Henry of Huntingdon’ has Grantebrige 
and Grantebrigiensis. This is important, as it shows 








| that the name of the town which in the latter half 
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of the 12th cent. was wavering between Grante- 
(brige) and Cante(brige). I also find Cantebrigia 
in ‘Cotton,’ pp. 127, 142, where he had copied 
from ‘Matthew Paris.’ In ‘ William Rishanger ’ 
(end of 13th cent.) I find (ed. Riley, 1865, p. 44) 
Cantabrigia. In Chaucer (A.D. 1828-1400) we find 
(‘ Reve’s Tale,’ line 1,) the form Cantebrigge. In 
‘Thomas Walsingham’ (15th cent.) we have (ed. 
Riley, 1864) the forms Cantebrigia (vol. i. p. 297, 
vol, ii. pp. 82, 213), Cantebriggia (vol. ii. pp. 5, 
137, 188, 141, 177, 185, 186), Cantabrigia (vol. ii. 
pp. 806, 312, 318, 318, 338) and Cantibrigia, 
(vol. i. p. 453). In Capgrave’s ‘Chronicle of Eng- 
land’ (A.D. 1394-1464) I find (ed. Hengeston, 
1858) Cambriggis (p. 236), Cambrigge (pp. 241, 
250, 251), Cambrig (p. 222). In Cooper’s *‘ Annals 
of Cambridge’ (I find from a.D. 1445-1525) the 
forms Cambrygge, Cambryge, Cambryg, Cam- 
brigge, Cambrige, Cambrig; and once (A.D. 
1454) Canterbrigge. After a.p. 1525 the name 
seems to have been generally spelt Cambridge ; 
aud, indeed, for perhaps twenty years before this 
date, if we can trust Mr. Cooper’s extracts from 
the town records, the present spelling would seem 
to have been occasionally adopted. In addition to 
this evidence from books, I have also the evidence 
of coins and of a monumental slab. Ruding, in his 
‘Annals of the Coinage’ (ed. 1817) says (vol. i. 
p- 287) that the coins struck at Cambridge in 
the time of Edward the Confessor (1041-1066), 
who had a mint there, had on the reverse Crant. 
and not Grant. In the time of William Rufus, 
however, it was again Grant., as it had been 
(generally) before the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. And Blomefield (‘Collectanea Cantabrigi- 
ensia,’ A.D. 1750, p. 59), tells us that in his 
time there was in St. Clement’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, a stone with an inscription (or rather 
double circumscription) in Norman French. This 
inscription, which he gives in full, bears the date 
1329, and begins as follows :—‘‘ Ici gist Joun de 
Helysingham jadis meyre de Caunbridge.” This 
stone is still to be seen in the nave of St. Clement’s 
Church, and I have myself examined it. Much of 
the inscription is almost obliterated, but I have, 
independently of Blomefield’s statement, but little 
doubt that the town is there called Caunbridge. 
I can trace out the cawn pretty clearly, and there 
evidently have been ten letters. These results may 
be expressed more compendiously thus: From the 
9th to the beginning of the 12th cent. the form 
Grante(bridge) or Grantabridge, with unimportant 
variations, seems exclusively to have prevailed, 
though the form Grant(abridge) in the middle of 
the 11th cent. (Edward the Confessor), seems to 
show that at that time the G already had a tendency 
to change into c. In the 12th cent. the form 
Grante(bridge) still seems to have been the most 
generally used, but the form Cante(bridge) was 
evidently beginning to creep in. In the 13th and 
14th cents. Cante(bridge), and afterwards Canta- 
(bridge), seem entirely to have supplanted the old 
forms Grante(bridge) and Granta(bridge). Still, 
from the form Caunbridge in St. Clement’s Church 
(A.D. 1329) it would seem that it was in the 14th 
cent. that the syllable te or ¢a first began to disap- 
pear from the English form of the name of the 
town. Here, however, there is a gap of half or three 
quarters of a century, between Chaucer, I mean, 
and Capgrave. It was certainly during this time 
that the Cante or Canta became Cam, for Cam- 
(bridge) seems to have come into general use early 
in the 15th cent. The forms used by Thomas 
Walsingham must be disregarded, because he wrote 
in Latin, and in Latin the ta has been retained to 
the present day. I quoted him merely because the 
second half (briggia) of his form Cante-briggia 
accords well with the spelling of Chaucer, Cap- 
grave and Cooper’s extracts, and because we see 
Cantebrigia passing into the more modern form 
Cantabrigia, though this is once found in ‘ Henry 
of Huntingdon.’ Let me now consider whether 
these facts support the theory which I formed 
before I had ascertained the facts. The theory I 
enounced was that Grantabridge gradually became 
corrupted into Cambridge, and that the successive 
changes probably were (see Athen. No. 2172): 
Grantabridge, Gantabridge (I should have added, 
or Crantabridge, because of course the G might 
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become a Cc either before the dropping of the r or 
after), Cantabridge, Cantbridge, Canbridge, Cam- 
bridge. Now all these forms really do occur, with 
the exception of Gantabridge (which, as we do 
meet with Grant(abridge), was not likely to occur) | 
and Cantbridge. We do, indeed, find Grantbridge | | 
in Stow and Blome (see Athen. No. 2180), but I | 
believe this is only a made-up form. But that the 
a or e might drop is evident from the form Grant- | 
chester, from Grantaceaster. And again that the | 
te or ta might drop is evident from the fact that 
in two quotations from old documents, which 
Master gives in his ‘ History of Corpus Christi 
College’ (ed. Lamb, 1831, p. 441) Grantchester | 
is actually spelt Grancester. In Speed’s Map of | 
Cambridgeshire also (1610) the village is called | 
Granceter. That Cantbridge might readily become | 
Cambridge is shown by the fact that Cambridge | 
on the Severn (or more strictly on the Cam, a small | 
branch of the Severn), near Dursley in Gloucester- | 
shire, once bore amongst other names the name | 
of Cantbricge: see ‘ Ethelwerdus’ (quoted above, 
p. 519 p; and Bosworth, s.v. ‘“‘ Cwatbricge.” In 
my last article (Athen. No. 2180) I said I had | 
been unable to confirm Dyer’s quotation from | 
‘Henry of Huntingdon’ (A.D. 1148) about the 
river Granta. I have since found the passage. 
It occurs in Lib. V. (‘Mon. Hist. Brit.,’ p. 748 a) 
and runs thus: “super Grentam fluvium Canta- | 
brigie.” This is a strong argument in favour | 
of my theory that the original name of the 
river was Granta; for I do not find the river 
called Cam till more than 400 years later, that 
is, until after the town had already for some 
time taken the name of Cambridge. ‘‘ W. B.” 
(Athen. No. 2169), says ‘Cambridge is Canta- 
brigia in Bede.” He does not, however, say where | 
it is to be found, and I suspect that he is guilty | 
of a gross anachronism ; for, if my quotations prove 
anything, it is that the ‘form Cantebrigia or Canta- 
brigia did not begin to come into use till the time | 
of Henry of Huntingdon, i.e. till the middle of the | 
12th cent., or fully 400 years after the death of 
Bede. The only passage I can find in Bede’s ‘Eccle- 
siastical History’ at all bearing upon Cambridge | 
is where he speaks of Grantchester as a “civitatu- | 
lam quandam desolatam...que lingua _—.| 
Grantacestir vocatur” (‘ Mon. Hist. Brit., 

230 c). Whether I have proved my point, "tht 
Grantabridge , gradually became corrupted into | 
Cambridge, I must leave to others to decide. | 
I allow myself that I should like to find other | 
instances of the forms Crantabridge and Canbridge, | 
and that I am vexed at not being able to discover 
one single instance of the form Cantbridge. As I} 
said before, there is a gap—that is, a lack of writers | 
—just at the time (14th to 15th cent.) when Cante- | 
bridge or Cantabridge was passing into Cambridge. 
Still, it seems to me, from the facts which I have 
collected, far more likely that Grantabridge gra- 
dually became corrupted into Cambridge than that 
suddenly,—in the course, that is, of 50-75 years, — 
@ new name, having nothing in common with the 
old name excepting the common ending bridge, 
was given to the town. The Roman Camboricum 
(or Camboritum) seems to be adduced in support 
of the notion that the river was anciently called 
Cam; but it is very uncertain that Camboricum 
was situated where Cambridge now is, and those 
who assert that Camboritum means ‘‘a ford over 
the Cam” fail to give any explanation of the syl- 
lable bo. I object to W. B.’s derivation from Ken, 
**head,” because Ken could scarcely produce the 
form Cantabridge, and could not possibly give rise 
to the form Grantabridge; and still more, because 
the derivation is a mere conjecture. I have learnt 
one thing from my investigations, and that is, that 
no one should presume to give a decided opinion 
(I mean, of course, in print) with regard to the 
derivation of the name of a town (and the same 
may be said of any word) until he has thoroughly 
investigated the different forms through which the 
name or word has passed before it assumed its 
latest form. F. CHANCE. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Dr. J. H. H. 8.—G. R. F.— 


J. B. T.—F. W. (C. W. R.)—D, 8.—E. A. B.—P. M.— 
8. G.—M. S.—received. 


Erratum.—Last week, page 826, col, 1, line 31, for 
“XE, Glover” read G, Glover. 
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INVALIDS. B: y MI GRABHAM, 
gravings, cule ‘bv. tothe oy 


WINTER and SPRING on the SHORES of 


the MEDITERRANEAN ; or, the Radha ee Italy, Corsten, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, 
and Biarritz, as Winter Climates. ede wh hs BENNET, M = Fourth Ec ition, much 
enlarge: A 40 Engravings on Wo ¥ Six P: Maps, post 
8vo. cloth, 128. 


A TREATISE on ASIATIC CHOLERA. By 


Cc. MACNAMARA, Surgeon to the Calcutta Ophthalmic Hospital. With Charts and 
Diagrams, 8vo. cloth, 168. 


SCARLET FEVER: a Manual for Mothers 


and Nurses. By Dr. MARSHALL, Dover. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 


ASTHMA: its Pathology and Treatment. By 


HYDE SALTER, M.D. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician y 
Charing Cross Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged and revised, 8vo. cloth, lvs, 


The INDIGESTIONS or DISEASES of the 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., 
Hon. Physician to H. the Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician to, and Lecturer on 
Medicine at, St. Mary’s Hospital. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 

















M.D. With Coloured Map and Wood En- 




















On DISEASES of the CHEST: Contributions 


to their Clinical History, Pathology, and Treatment. Part " Bn “si the L ee —Part 
Il. Diseases of the Heart, and Thoracic Aneurism. By A. T. WATERS, M.D. F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Liverpool Northern Hospital. 8vo. with Pintes, cloth, ia. ‘6d. 





The SPINE, Lateral and other Forms of Cur- 


vature: their er, and Treatment. By WILLIAM ADAMS, + ae to 
the Royal Orthopedic and Great Northern Hospitals. 8vo. with tor ete we 


HEALTHY SKIN and HAIR. By Erasmus 


WILSON, F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 28. 6d. 


On the DISEASES of the TESTIS and of the 


SPERMATIC CORD and SCROTUM. By T. B. CURLING, F.R.S., Consulting Surgeon 
to the L — Jioapitel. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. with 57 Engravings on 


Wood, cloth, 
Third 








By the same Author, 


On the DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


Edition, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


PROSTITUTION CONSIDERED in its 


MORAL, SOCIAL, and SANITARY ASPECTS, in London and other large Cities and 
Garrison Towns. With Proposals for the Control and Chae of its Attendant Evils, 
By WILLIAM ACTON. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


ORTHOPRAXY: a Manual of the Mechanical 


Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, and Deficiencies of the Human Body. By HEATHER 
ns aye —— Mechanician to H.M. the Queen. With 303 Bpatevines: Second Edition. 
‘ost Svo. cloth, 108, 








On the CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 


By t, . MUxLST, F. aA. Eptene of a Pht | maf the Ra F neem of Mines, 
nd Professor of Comparative Anatomy an siolo, e 
of England. With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, ts, m i a Surgeons 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


7 E. A. PARKES, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Hygiene in the Army Medical School, 
ember of the General Council of Medical Education. Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Revised, with numerous Engravings on Copper and Wood, 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


A VETERINARY PHARMACOPQ@IA, in- 


cluding the Outlines of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. By RICHARD V. TUSON, F.C.S., 
inte of Chemistry and Materia Medica at the Royal Veterinary College. Post 8yo. 
clo é 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL of the DISEASES 


of CHILDREN: with a Formulary. By_ EDWARD ELLIS, M. D.. . Physician to the 
Victoria Hospital for Sick a late Ph to the 1 fur Women 
and Children. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


On LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and 


a TREATMENT by the SCIENTIFIC USE of SPECTACLES. By J. SOF yo 
— fessor of Ophthalmology in King’s College; Ophthalmic Surgeon to Kin: 
College H to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. Third 

Edition, revised, vo. with Plates, cloth, 6s. 


DIGESTION: its Disorders and their Treat- 


ment. By F. W. PAVY, M.D. F.R.S., Senior nage re aye aga to, and Lecturer on 
Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. Second | Edition, 8vo. cloth, 83. 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of PHARMACY: 


Medica, Botany, Chemist 
F. HARWOOD LESCHE 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and 


Treatment. By ARTHUR LEARED, = > Senior Physician to the Great Northern 
Hospital. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


CLUB-FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTOR- 


TIONS involving the eas TARSAL ARTICULATION: their Nature and Treatment. 
By BERNARD BRODH F.R.C.S., of St. George's Hospital, and the Royal Ortho- 
paedic Hospital. WW ith amet os cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. 


By Dr. McCALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Anderson’s Uni 
versity, Glasgow. Second Edition, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


On the OBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 


and DISORDERS of the MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C...Oxon. Fourth 
Edition, carefully revised, with important Additions, post 8vo. cloth, 108, 6d, 


A MANUAL of DIET for the INVALID and 


DYSPEPTIC. Witha few Hints on Nursing. By DUNCAN TURNER, L.R.C.P. Lond. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2g. 6d. 





























Materia 


» Pharmacy, Eresestgiions and Progen Manipulation. By 
. Pereira Medallist. 8vo. cloth, 7: 




















A HANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEU- 


TICS, and of Diseases of Women. By E. J. TILT, M.D. M.R.C.P. Third Edition, revised 
and enlarged, post 8vo. cloth, 1vs. 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM: with Cases 


illustrating the SeoR of Hemorrhoids and Lage by the Improved Clamp. lett- 
somian Lectures. By HENRY SMITH, , Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


STRICTURE of the ‘URETHRA and URIN- 


ARY FISTULZ: their Patolosy and Treatment. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon-E xtraordinary to H. the King of the Belgians ; Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
and = to University Coliese Hospital. Third Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. 


A TREATISE on SYPHILIS. By Walter 


J. COULSON, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to a Lock Hospital and to St. Peter's . for Stone 
and Urinary Diseases. vo. cloth, 10s. 


STONE in 


Reference to its Preventi 








By the same Author, 


the BLADDER, with Special 








, Early Symptoms, and T: t by Lithotrity. 8vo, cloth,6s. 





LONDON: NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
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On January 1, in post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 


IAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures 

delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 

March, 1869. By the Rev. F. W. FARRA -R.S., late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; z Author of * ‘ Chapters on 
ag Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. price 12s. 


ERD’S COLLECTION of ANCIENT and 

MODERN SCOTTISH SONGS and BALLADS: a Ver- 

batim reprint (with engraved Vignette Titles), and fair imitation 

of the Edition of 1776, with an Appendix, containing the addi- 

tional or Reger matter of the first and last Editions. Im- 

ye limited. A fewon thick paper, 16s.; and on large super- 
hick ribbed 


aper, 213. 
<err & Richardson, Glasgow. 
us YOUNG VOCALIST. Twelve Songs, 
selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, &c. 

“*There is no need to prove that Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 
as discovered a real want ; that she has satisfied —_ admir- 
ar = have erpones in testifying.”— Musical 

name of Bartholomew on the ‘title-page’ is a sure 
of its appa trated New 


and 3s. 6d. 
Published by Grimith. & ent St. Paul's Churchyard. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AYMOND LULLY’S GREAT ELIXIR. 
Basil mealies > Piskoring tne 196, Piccadilly. 





{In crown 8vo. price 128. 


YMBOLISM ; or, Mind—Matter—Language 
J —as the Elements of Thinkin and Reasoning, and as the 
Necessary Factors of Home Know edge 
AMES HAIG, M.A 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


\ SITAR ERS ALMANACK for 1870. 

e Best, Most Complete, and Cheapest Almanack ever 
poblised .- this Country.—To be had of all Booksellers, Sta- 
tioners, | and Newsvenders, and at all Railway Stations. 








Just published, price One Shilling, 





Published under the Sanction of the Department of Science and 
Art, South Kensington, for the Use of Students, Schools, 
Lecturers, &c. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. _ By Prof. 

MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Nine Sheets, Life i fully 

coloured, 128. 6d. each ; or mounted on canvas, rollers, and var- 
nished, 218. each. 


OTANICAL DIAGRAMS. 

By Professor HENSLOW. Nine Sheets, 40in. by 30in., 

fully coloured. The Set in sheets, 21.; or mounted on canvas, 
Tollers, and varnished, 


lea Alfred Tarrant, Bookseller, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s 


Inu-fi 
N URAL or MONUMENTAL DECORA 
TION; its AIMS and METHODS, comprising wan 
rT | Water- -glass, Mosaic, Oil Painting. By W. CAVE 
London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, and all Book- 
sellers, and Artists’ Colourmen 


New Edition. 





1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. 





Just published, price 6a. 
| GLACIAL MAN and Geological Chro- 


For Ehree sigh of ¥ oops, before the the Year 1800 a.p. 
Second pono with y $B and owe A of the maoenarscity 
of the Earth’s Orbit for Four Millions of Years. 
Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co. 104, Grafton-street, Booksellers 
and Publishers to the U niversity. 
The ADDENDA can be had separately, price 1s. 





Now ready, 28. each, 
By SARA S. HENNELL, Author of ‘ Present Religion,’ 


c™ PARATIVISM: explained asa Principle 
‘aes which involves Necessary Antagonism of Religion to Posi- 
vism. 


OMPARATIVE METAPHYSICS, I. 

/ Method the Reverse of that of Science, argued to be the 

means, in reality, to the deepest kind of Harmony with Science. 
London: Triibner & Co. 


Now ready, Coloured Edition of 
ARNARD'S TREES; containing 30 Plates, 


Coloured by Hand, with Exp lanatory Text. Price, com- 
plete, 3l. 38.; or in Parts of 10 Plates, 11. 1s. 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, and all Book- 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 








DEAN STANLEY’S WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Now ready, Third, Revised and Enlarged ogg with many 
additional Illustrations, 8vo. 
Fi stem annex. MEMORIALS of ' WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
Dean of Westminster. 
ya e additional Notes and Illustrations may be had sepa- 
rately. 8vo. 63. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CANTER- 
BURY. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 12s, 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
THIANS. 18s. 


SINAI and PALESTINE. 14s. 


SERMONS PREACHED DURING a TOUR 
inthe EAST. 9. 


SERMONS PREACHED at CANTERBURY, 


78. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








N = WwW B Oo K §& 
The HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. Poet-Laureate. Small 8vo. 
78. 


LAST WORDS in the PARISH CHURCH of 
DONCASTER. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

The RESURRECTION. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL COX. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

A TALE of ETERNITY, and other Poems. 

By GERALD MASSEY. Crown 8vo. 78. 

CHILD-NATURE. 

By one ofthe AUTHORS of, and uniform with ‘ Child-World.’ 
With Illustrations, square 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

The PEACE of GOD. 

By W. BASIL JONES, Archdeacon of York. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS. 

Written for wer Representation. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘The Life of David Gar- 
rick.’ Crown 8vo. 68. 

OTHER FOLKS’ LIVES. 

By M. B. SMEDLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The LIFE of JOHN LONSDALE, BISHOP 
of LICHFIELD. By his Son-in-Law, E. B. DENISON, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EASTWARD. 
Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. a? NORMAN 
MACLEOD, Popular Edition, with Illustrations, 


crown 8vo. 78. 

POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the WORKS 
of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L. Poet-Laureate. 10 vols. in 
neat case, 458. 

Ree See Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 3 


New Volume of Poems, ready at all Booksellers’, 
URPOSE and PASSION. By KENINGALE 
COOK, B. “ ane 4to. toned paper, choicely bound, 
20 rice 7 
= ~ (london: Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
No. 3, Just out, 
PAPERS on the DOCTRINE of the ENG- 
LISH CHURCH, concerning ge Eaomaamens Presence. 
By AN ENGLISH PRESBYTER. 
No. I. Views of our eeepc all of Canterbury. 
I. Views = our Reformers—Reformers of the Reigns of 
ry VIII. and Edward VI. 
III. Reforming Divines of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 12mo. paper, price 6d. 
MIDSYMMER DAY’S DREAM. 
A APSODY. 
London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3d. 





YIRL of the PERIOD ALMANACK for 
THOMPSON. Post free, four sta! 


mp 
Offices, 183, Strand, "Lond on. 
Sold at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 





Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 


AUDE; or, the Anglican Sister of Me 
Edited b: Miss WHATELY, Author of ‘The 
Archbishop WHarréo 
ison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Now ready, in super-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 
price 11. 10s. in extra cloth, Mlustrations 


OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER j in 
Soren eR Eg Mai 


London: Robert John Bush, 32, Charing Cross, 8, W, 


lifes 








In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21a. 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 
of GEORGE SECOND. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crna OF THE PREM. 


I 


turday 
“*Mrs. Oliphant’s style 1 is always charmin, and it w 
difficult to find pleasanter reading than ie two ce Me 
Sketches....Her aim has simply been by means of judicious 
selection, and careful and ilastrate’ painting, to form a 
portrait-gallery, which shall illustrate the characters of a given 
We think that she has been, on the whole, very successful. 
cami 


ner. 

“Mrs. Oliphant’s Historical Sketches form two attractive 
volumes whose contents are happily arranged so as to bring out 
some of the salient points at a period in our social history Tichly 
illustrated by epistolary as ay remains 


age. 


“The most graphic and vigorous Historical Sketches which 
have ever been published. It is indeed difficult to exaggerate the 
interest which attaches to these two volumes, or the hi zh li literary 
merit by which they are marked.” 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


With numerous us Engravings, crown 8yo. 78. 6d. cloth, 


HE MARTYR CHURCH of MADA. 
GASCAR: a Record of the Introduction, Progress, and 
Triumph of Christianity in that Island. With Notices 0 of 
Personal Intercourse and Travel. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
ELLIS, Author of ‘ Three Visits to M: r,’ &. 


London: John Snow & Co. 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 











Now ready, feap. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth, 53. 


OVE POEMS of all NATIONS, from 
CHAUCER to TENNYSON. With Translations by Sir 
John Bowring, Ada Swanwick, Monier Williams, &. Selected 
by JOSEPH KAINES. 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly, W. 


"Now ready, large crown 8vo. 108. 6d. a a Seesbaien by 
Frederick Walker, 
O ESTHER, and other Sketches. By Miss 
THACKERAY. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. 88. 6d. 
Dedicated, by Permission, » un Royal Highness the Princess 
0: ales. 


OURNAL of a VISIT to EGYPT, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, the CRIMEA, GREECE, &c., in the Suite 


Edited by Miss set Illustrated by ALFRED | of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





NEW WORK PUBLISHED BY THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Price to Members, 12s.; to Strangers, 16s. 


THE VIRGIN 


AND CHILD. 


A FAC-SIMILE in COLOUR of the FRESCO by FRA BARTOLOMMEO, 
Lately removed from the Dominican Convent at Pian p1 MuGNoneE to the Convent of St. Mark, at Florence. 


From a Drawing made by Herr KAISER, under the direction of Mr. W. HoLMan Hunt. 
24, Old Bond-street, W. 





LORD LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 
This Day is Published, in square 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt, 


WALPOLE; 


oR, 


EVERY MAN 


HAS 


HIS PRICE. 


A COMEDY IN RHYME. 


By LORD 


LYTTON. 


Wituram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. 


HAMERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, 


WEN DERHOLME. 
A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of ‘A Painter's Camp,’ &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Witt1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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NOW READY, 


And to be had of all Booksellers at Home and Abroad, in 2 vols. 4to. cloth gilt, and gilt edges, price 11. 10s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 


ROB 


OF 


ERT BURNS, 


Critical and Analytical Edition, 


BY THE 


Rey. P. HATELY WADDELL, LL.D., 


Is Illustrated by upwards of Thirty Engravings, Fac-similes, and Woodcuts; contains upwards of Sixty Original 
Documents, Letters, or Poems ; with an immense amount of original Biographical Anecdote and Memoranda hitherto 
unknown; and has been pronounced by the Press universally the best, fullest, and most perfect edition of Robert 


Burns ever published. 


Glasgow: Davip Witson, 14, Maxwell-street. 





——_—— 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sixpence Monthly, 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
And Illustrated by ARTHUR HUGHES and Others. 


The JANUARY PART contains— 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. By the Editor. Chapters X.—XII. 
TACKLING OLD EPHRAIM. By the Author of ‘The Green Hand.’ 

WILLIE’S QUESTION. By the Editor. 

Mrs. BLUNDERBORE'’S TRIALS. By William Gilbert. 

AMONG the BUTTERFLIES. By the Rev. B.G. Johns. First Paper. 

GIACOMO and PALLIDINA;; or, the Italian Beggars. By the Countess Marie Montemerli. 
AT the BACK of the NORTH WIND. By the Author of ‘ Dealings with the Fairies.’ Chaps. V.—VII. 
HYMNS for the YOUNG. With Music by John Hullah. No. 3. 

THE BOY WHO HAD NO MEMORY. 

TO BOYS. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

THE SWALLOW. By one of the Authors of ‘ Child-World.’ 

BEES and BEEHIVES. By H. B. Tristram, LL.D. F.R.S. 


Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





The JANUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS, 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


Begins a New Volume, and contains as follows :— 
CARLINO. By the Author of ‘Doctor Antonio,’ ‘Lorenzo Benoni,’ &c. Chaps. I., II. 
The AIR-MOTHERS. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
DAYSin NORTH INDIA. By the Editor. I. Calcutta to Benares. 
LADY NOEL BYRON. Written in 1852. 
DOROTHY FOX. By the Author of ‘ How it all Happened.’ 
Chap. I. The Fortune of War.—II. “ Like the Prince and Princess in the Fairy Tales.”—III. At King’s-Heart. 


TWO SONGS. By Jean Ingelow. 


A VISIT to the COUNTRY of the VAUDOIS. By Samuel Smiles, Author of ‘Self-Help.’ I. 

The CHRISTIANITY of the PRESENT and of the FUTURE. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

OUR WORKING PEOPLE, and HOW they LIVE. By Good Words Commissioner. I. The Newcastle Collier. 
WORK. A Dramatic Sketch. By the Author of ‘ Lady Grace.’ 

MY TIMEPIECE. By the Rev. Charles Turner. 

The FRENCH REFORMATORY of ST.-MICHEL. By F. M. F. Skene. 

DEVOTED LIVES. By the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, Author of ‘Praying and Working.’ I. The Apostle of 


Greenland. 





The Publishers beg to announce that they have made arrangements for the Eleven important New Works enumerated 
Lelow appearing in GOOD WORDS next year :— 


Days in North India, 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Carlino. 


Working People, and How they Live. 
By Good Words Commissioner. 


The New Story by the Author of ‘ Doctor Antonio.’ Good Words Lectures in Science. 


Visits to the Country of the Vaudois. 


By Writers eminent in their several Departments. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of ‘Self-Help.’ Devoted Lives. 


Letters from the Tropics. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Mission Tableaux from the last Two Centuries, by the 
Author of ‘ Praying and Working.’ 





Dorothy Fox. New Poems. 
The New Three-Volume Story, by the Author of By JEAN INGELOW. 
‘ How it all Happened.’ 
Half-Hours in the Temple Church. Fernyhurst Court. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. The New Story by the Author of ‘Stone Edge.’ 


In addition to the above, there will sowed be satin a most of the other Authors whose Contributions have raised 


YIIM 


to its high position, 
inaniat . Co, 56, Ludgate-hill. 





MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 


A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, in small and 
convenient volumes, printed in good clear type, on 
fine paper, fcap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each 





The following azz Now Ready. 
ABERCROMBIE on the INTEL- 


LECTUAL POWERS. 38. 6d. 
ABERCROMBIE onthe PHILOSOPHY 


of the MORAL FEELINGS. 22. 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. By the Rev. Toomas 


JAMES. With 100 Woodcuts by Tenniel and Wolf. 28. 6d. 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE POET- 


ICAL WORKS. 2s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE'S 


TABLE-TALK. 332. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S CONSO. 


LATIONS in TRAVEL. 38. 6d. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’sSALMONIA, 


or Days of Fly-fishing. 38. 6d. 


GIFFARD’S DEEDS of NAVAL 


DARING. 33. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALLAM’S REMAINS; 


Prose and Verse. 38. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 33. 6d. 


JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 


HISTORY. 38. 6d. 


LOUDON’S INSTRUCTIONS in GAR- 


DENING. 33. 6d. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace 


and JAMES SMITH. 3s. 6d. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, cloth elegant, 58. 


parnas AS: Spanish Stories, Legendary and 
Traditional. By the Author of ‘ Traditions of Tirol.’ 
Illustrations by E. H. CORBOULD. 
Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Qoorrisa, U UNION INSURANCE COM- 
NY.—( FIRE AND LIFE.) 
Established a and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
ndon—37, Cornhill ; inburgh and Dublin. 
The following results of the operations during the year ending 





August 1, 1869, were reported at the Forty-fifth Annual Court of 
Proprietors, held a Edinburgh on the 1st day of December, 1869, 
name 
Number of Life Policies soscgtaale ++ 889 
Sums insured thereby os os . £523,243 0 0 
Yieldin in New Premiums ee se 14,136 12 5 
In unds +» 1,162,764 2 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in force .. 4,450,000 0 0 
The Total Revenue of the Company from 





all “Eo now Amounts to 234,602 2 
Copies of Prospectus and all other Information ty be ob- 
tained at the Offices of ret Company, as above, or at any of the 


Agencies throughout meh 
OBERT S STRACHAN, Secretary. 
i OHNS JACKSON, Assistant Secretary. 
No. 37, Cornhill, London. 
NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 
Directors, Trustees, £c. 





James Bentley, Esq. George Meek, E 

Daniel Britten, Esq. J. Remington Milis ~~ 2 
harles Charrington, Esq. zooeph Trueman Mills, iq. 

Beriah Drew, Esq. John Morley, Esq 

John Hibbert, —_, - ohn np ieerenins Rogers, Esq. 


“as oy meer Smith, Esq. 
Alderman William , — Ste en Soames, Esq. 
| w. ter White, Esq. 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. Colonel Wilson, Alderman. 
The Funds of the Company are invested exclusively in first- 
class Securities, and amount to more than 1,230,0001. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE INSURANCES due at CHRISTMAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 25th of December. 
The Directors are ready to receive pro posal for insuring pro- 
arty uy penned at equitable rates. All losses promptly and 


@ Abolition of the Duty from Midsummer, of which the 
Public receive the whole benefit, reduces the expense of insur- 
ance, in the case of private houses, by one half, and in all cases 
by 18. 6d. per cent. 

An Insurance may be made for seven years by pre-payment of 
six times the annual premium. 

we DEPARTMENT. 

This Office bi offered by any Assurance 
Company. Its great ws jen aes pa afford perfect security; 
the Premiums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distribu 
have oe, anny large. Thirty days are allowed for the 

ment of renewal premiums. 
Pothe Published Accounts give the fullest details as to the posi- 


tion of the Society. = CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 
December, 1869. 
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Just Published, super-royal 16mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


QUEENSLAND. 
FOUR YEARS IN QUEENSLAND. 


By E. B. KENNEDY. 


With Photograph of “A Squatter’s House,” and a COLOURED MAP (Scale, 64 miles to an inch; size, 23 inches by 18), 


Showing all the Latest Discoveries, from Private and other Sources ; with the Agricultural Districts 
and Gold-Fields clearly defined. 


London: Epwarp STanrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAI. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


ILLUSTRATING 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OF SINAI, 


Made by Captains C.W. WILSON and H. S. PALMER, R.E. 
Colonel Sir HENRY JAMES, R.E. F.R.S., Director. 


.. £13 0 0 


Three Volumes, half bound morocco 
5 5 0 each. 
210 0 


Or, separately, Volume I. and II. 
- Volume III. .. a 


Kach Photograph, separately, 9d. and 1s. unmounted ; 1s. and 1s. 6d. mounted. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, thirty-six in number, in a Box-Stereoscope, price 21. 2s. 


*,* A Descriptive List can be had upon application. 


London : EpwarpD STanForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





On and after the 1st of January, 1870, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


will appear as 


A MORNING JOURNAL. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The Patt MAL GazeETrTe, as a Morning Journal, will sometimes consist of sixteen pages, sometimes of twelve, 
according as demand is made upon its space. 

The pages will be somewhat smaller than those of the other London Morning Journals, in order to avoid the 
inconvenience of handling a large and cumbersome sheet. 

The large clear type, good paper, and generally handsome appearance which have hitherto been characteristic of 
the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be maintained. 

Whatever merits the PALL MALL GAZETTE may possess as a Political and Literary Journal will not be wanting 
to it in future. In fact, the Morning Journal may be described with tolerable accuracy as the PALL MALL GAZETTE as 
it is now written, with more of original matter, and, besides, all that constitutes a well-conducted news-sheet. 

All the News of the Day, as it appears in the Times and similar Journals, will be printed in the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE, with such additions, modifications, and improvements as we may have the good fortune to make. 

Evening Editions of the PALL MAL GazerTrTe will be published in the same shape and of the same size as the 
Morning Paper, and at the same price. 


OFFIcE : 2, Northumberland-street, Charing Cross. 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
Now Ready, the Fortieth Thousand of 


THRE HOLY GRAIL, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 


MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 
POEMS. Small 8vo. 9s, IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo. 7s. 
MAUD, and Other Poems. Small 8yo. 5s.| ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s. 
The PRINCESS. Small 8vo. 5s. SELECTIONS. Square 8yo. cl. extra, 5s. 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 





Now Ready, 


THE POCKET-VOLUME EDITION 
OF MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


10 vols. in neat ease, price 21. 5s. 
Srrawan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


ee — $= 
GoN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, > 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 
The attention of persons desirous of making a provisi 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is ‘dirested ~ ry thelr 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an of 
a Ships Aiciihaatticmsiitaan Utarath 
mongst the advan ere this old-establish Society 
to_persons effecting Assurances ov Beg anes 
Low rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable 
— rise — soma eth 6 
articipation in Eighty per cent. of the ts, i 
conditions in the Soc ety's Pros ictus. SRNR EMER tes. 
nus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of diyi. 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 
sum assured or red of the premi » at the option of 
the policyholder. 
POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1870, wil] 
participate in the PROFITS at the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary, 


ey 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established a.p. 1806. 


No. 15, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
London, E.C. 








R= LIFE 


Directors. 


T. H. Longden, Esq. 


P. Bidder, Esq. : 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Law. 
L., C.B, 


G. 
J. G. Dodson, Esq. M.P. 
D. A. Freeman, . 


rence, K.C.S.1., 
C. T. Lucas, Esq. 
J. D. Magens, Esq. 
F.R.S. C. Rivaz. Esq. 
W. B. Towse, Esq. 
H. Tritton, Esq. 
8. H. Twining, Esq. 


8. Laurence, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has 
established upwardsof Hatra Century, has an ACCUM ULATED 





FUND of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, invested 
in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities :— 
Viz., on the 20th August, 1868 : £3,172,604 15 8 
Sum Assured—inelusive of Bonus Additi 

thatdate .. a es oe 5,380,750 211 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table 

of Mortality, 3 per cent. interest) 1,481,569 0 4 


That is less than one-half the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years 
ending 20th August, 1868 ee - . 

Annual Income ee “a oe oe 314, 
Total Claims paid—inclusive of Bonus Additions 6,627,044 7 7 

Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of 
the Periodical Valuation Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every 
information to be obtained on application. 


JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 


[*@PERBIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No.1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 


The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 

muses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0002. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 








THE 


LB peg sonal ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 


Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and 
No.7, PALL MALL, S8.W. 


JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
John A. Hankey, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 
Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
William Renuie, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 


Nath. Alexander, Esq. 
J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
Harvey brand, Esq. 


Mark W. Collet, Rsq. 
Sir F. Currie, Bart. 
F. G. Dalgety, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, Esq. 
John Entwisle, Esq i 
George L. M. Gibbs, Lewis A. Wallace, Esq. 
Roberts Gillespie, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 
The Share Capital of this Corporation is 896,5501., of which one 
half, or 448,2751., has been paid up. The total Invested Funds 0B 
the 31st lecember, 1863, amounted to 2,502,5400. , 
A priuted abstract of the General Balance Sheet, together with 
particulars of the Life Department, may be had on application at 
the Head “ffice. The following items relating to the Life Busi- 
ness, have been extracted therefrom :— 


Policies im force for ......s+cseseeeeee++ £4,806,489 
Annual Income from— 
Premiums ........++se0++. £159,083 
Interest .....ccccccccccree 54,560 
——_ £213,643 
A lated Premi pevepeccnce 





The Fire Duty having been abolished, Fire Insurances are now 
effected without any charge beyond the Premium. 

Marine Insurances can be effected at the Head Office, and at 

utta, Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, Hong Kong and Shi 





JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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nM PEN SB ATIO SB 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
a be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
P t of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1,0001. at Death, and 
fniomees at the rate of Gl. per week for : Infury. 
For pertioulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





DHENIX “FIRE OF FICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


PELICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IFE are 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD-STREET, City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
— Westminster. 
Directors. 
Exton. Hodgson, Esq 
Henry Lancelot Holland, t iteq 8q. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.R.5. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 





——_—$—$—$$—$$—$—_—— 


enry R. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
ees E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq 
Chas. Emanuel Goodha art, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. P.R.S. | Marmaduke W. yvill, jun., Esq. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION, 


Total Amount Insured with Bonus Additions .. anon 431 
Liability on the same at 31. per soe ae " +» _ 846,712 
Accumulated Funds .. . "253 
Annual Revenue from Premiums 
from Luterest.. 











The whole invested in Government, Real, and other first-class 
Securities, in addition to which the assured have the guarantee of 
a large and wealthy Proprietary. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of ny og apply at the Offices as 
above, or to the Agents of the Company. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


(\UARDIAN FIR E AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
ll, LOMBARD-STREET, London, E.C, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—W illiam Steven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 


J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esa. M.P. 





Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 








les F. Devas, Esq. brs Martin. Est 
Francis Hart Dy ke, Esq. Rowland Mitchel Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. James Morris, 
| ames Goodson, Esq. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
‘Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 


N.B. Fire Falicies which EXPIRE at CHRISTMAS must 
be RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or 
before the 9th of p awed 

The Government Duty” is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of troposal, with Statement of the 
Assets and Liabilities in the Lite Branch, free on application to 
the Company’ 's Agents, or to the Secretary. 





AN D- IN - H: AN D FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London, E.C. 

The oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each Department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the 
} mw Ral of Five Years’ standing and upwards—there being no 

are! 

The rate of ‘abatement of Premium thereby given for Got 
year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 pe: 
cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of amp o Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 6d. 
per cent.) is 66 per 

The Directors ny willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
Position and charact 





Founded and still 


24th December, 1868. 
Claims paid on Life Polivies to this date . 
Returmed in Abatement of Premiums do. .. 


ASSETS. 





-. £738,092 
«+» 555,544 





Accumulated Fund . £1,252,174 








Present Value of Life Premiums .............. 1,271,369 
LIABILITIES, 
Present Value of Sums Insured (3,166,5961.) ........eees von 


resent Value of Life Annuities .8,737l. per annum) . 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the pm. ste 
be had on application to the Secretary. 


No8WicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1821. 
The Rates of this Society are the same as other offices, whiles 
persion yetarne have beea made to the parties insured amount- 
his Oftice is distinguis hed by ie liberality and promptness in 
the settlement of claims, 2,37: 1. having been paid to Insurers 
for losses ~ fire. 
2 proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct 
of this Establishment, it will suffice to state that the total tase 

ess Now exceeds 80,000,0002 

No charge is made for policies. Duty repealed. 





J. NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
e WINTER DRESS for 


BOYS RETURNING FROM SCHOOL. 


Knickerbocker suits, from ee «s +. Qle, 

erning suits, a o ee ~ 
ening Dress suits, from” .. oo oe 

Highland suite, trom ee os ie. 6d. 


Frieze Cloth Overcoats .-¥- ieatiis of age, 15s. 6d.; six years, 
178.; eight nap tg oye hee m years, 208.; 5 twelve years, 21s. 6d.; 
fourteen years. sixteen years, 248. c. 

Milled Melton pice and Mig Overcoate :—Four years of 
age, . 6d. 5 years, 24s. 6d.; eight years, 26s. ; ten pears, 
288. 6d.; twelve years, 308. 6d.; foartech years, 32s. 6d.; and sixteen 
years, 

Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &., suitable for each 


For every article, one fixed and moderate price is charged for 
cash nena, Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or 


to order in a few hours. 
H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the 
LONDON .. 


Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, W. 
. 941, 44, 45, Warwick-street, Ww. 
22) Cornhill, E.C 
10, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
-BRANCHES .. eo tomatoe’ diverpool. 








PECIAL N Oo T 7 "OC £ E. 
ALFRED WEBB MILES, 
No. 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W., 
ORIGINATOR of the inimitable World- — SIXTEEN- 
SHILLING TROUSE 

is quite prepared to submit for gee ap one the New Materials 
and Designs for Overcoats, Frock and Morning Coats, Vests and 
Trousers. That good faith is ian and —— the best cut, 
fete ae and material are ensured, are facts abundant} 
na ver: ALFRED WEBB MILES 

ae is a a on the principle of minimum 
profits for cash payment o: 

The Ontet WATERPROOF OYRRCOATS. pos yim for USE, 

n all Colours and Sizes, 21s., 35a., 388. and 42s, 
ALFRED WEBB MILES regrets the specious disguise af- 
— iby persons imitating and advertising in his name. 
d by him, and his only address is 

12, BROOK-~ STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. —Established 1841. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


QC\SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN. 
DELIERS, WALL LIGHTS and LUSTRES, for Gas and 


CHANDELIERS in Besuse and Orm 
spirana LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 














Candl 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ize Medal—London and Paris. 


PpAscuEr & SOLIDAIRES ~~ FLOORING, 
OWARD’S PATENT, 





No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


26 and 27, emer AT — W., and 
EVELAND WORKS. 





NDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the 
above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW- 
RVOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, mney- Pieces, Fire-Irons and General Ironmongery as 


cannot approach elsewhere, either for variety, nove aty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 

Black Seto) IB nc vcasatnscoccscecencescesecorcsed 88. to 91. 5a. 
Bright ie Stoves, with mela ornaments. -31. 88. to 331. 108. 
Bronze Fende 38. 6d. 1 
Steel ‘Or-mulu E Fenders. m 3l. 251 
a ne ul. 





WILLIAM 8. BURTON, “Furnishi ng aa pay by appoimt- 
. the Prince of Wales con- 


ment to H.R.H talogue, 
taining o! 0 of his u tin ivalled Stock, with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 taree Sh w Rooms, post free. 
—39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, 4, STowmsnn-sbveet « 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry’s-place, and a. Senssen-seed. Belge the present 
way Facititres, the cost of delive ring _— 0 the ment distant 
parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. ILLIAM 8 BURTON 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS for all who Court the Gay and Festive 


nes. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
preserver and beautifier of the Hair oo all precedent. 
povtsuws KALYD' 
for imparting a radiant bloom to the complexion and a softness 
and p ~ to the Skin. 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for giving a pearl-like whiteness to the Teeth, and a pleasing frag- 
rance to the Breath. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
#.* Ac Ks “ ROWT, AND’S” articles. 
ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and and 
BED-ROOM FURSIFUES. —An ILLUSTRATED ‘CATA. 
o 


LOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-room Furniture, 
sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 


31 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 











Mess, Export, and Furnishing’ Orders promptly 
All Articles marked in plain Spas 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Boom, Broad-street. 
* Established 1807. 


ARE OLD WINES, for Connoisseurs. 
—Messrs. HEDGES a, BUTLER invite attention to their 
extensive STUCK of CHOICE OLD PO selected and bottled 
with the utmost care, and ~~ in the highest state of perfection, 
embracing all the famed Vintages, at moderate prices. 


Wines for Ordinary Use :— 
14s. 188. a. Qe, 











RARE svnccsccecicces . 808. 368. per doz. 
Sherry .. 248. 308. 368. 428. per doz. 
Port 24s. 308. 368. 423. per doz. 
Cham eee 368. 428. 488. 608. per doz. 
Hock ea ‘Moselie” ni 248. 308. 368. 48s. per doz. 
Fine old Pale Brandy 483. 608. 748. 848. per doz. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; 
and 30, KING’S-ROAD, BRIGHTO 


Originally eieiaine A.D. 1667. 


URE CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 

90, 922, WIG MORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1. Family Claret .. .. Vin Ordinaire .. +. 198. 
No. 3. Dinner —— :. .. Sound Full Bordeaux *. 24s. 
No. 5. Dessert Clare ° Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 368. 








HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, agg =! 130 Llustrations, of =a sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Si Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, se st. Paul's € Churchyard, London. 


SEFUL and ELEGA NT PRESENTS.— 

F. MORDAN’S EVERLASTING GOLD ae have 
received extensive patronage for 25 years. They possess ev qua- 
lity requisite for a good pen. Quite 4 yt for clear. rapid 
writing. Should an accident happen, they 








LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. ‘LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors < the ay Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PI ae AUCES and CONDI- 


a view to mislead the Baw Cc. — GMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late aaaree hg Portman- 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, 


HAEVE's SAUCE.—CAU TION.—The 
to obse th: et Bottle ; = red b; E TAZENBY SON, 
bears the label used so many yonse, cigned * * Elizabeth Lazenby. 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOT H BRUSH ES, and Penetrating mabtended Hair 











Brushes, Im Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna 
8 es, and every description of Brush. Com) and Perfumery. 
The Tooth ‘Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 


_ bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
‘ooth Powder, 2a. per box.—Address 131s, OXFORD-STREET. 


IELD’S 





“TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beoutifalty scented, and “* YORK 
AND LANCASTER” Tablets. Exqui rose perfume. Both 
the above packed in handsome boxes of 3 5 Tablets aah, 1s. per box. 

Wholesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8 


ANILA CIGARS. — Messrs. VENNING 

& Co., of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just re- 

ceived 2, Consianment of No.5 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent 

condition, in Boxes of 500 each. Price 378. 6d. per “Box. Orders 
to be dbya 

N.B. Sample Box of F100, | 8s. 











small fixed rates. Sold by all J ewallece an ‘Stationers, or at the 
Works, 326, City-road. 


ALVIATI & CO.’8S VENETIAN CHAN- 
DELIERS, rage BEADS, saa ae. MOSAICS, 
and BLOWN GLA at the Venice and Murano Glass and 
Mosaic Company, Himited (SALVIATI & CU.), 30, ST. JAMES's- 
STREET, Piccadilly, 8.W. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’ s- COCOA— — 
The Civil Service Gazette remarks—‘* By a thorough know- 
ledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Pps has provided our breakfast 
tables witha omen flavoured beverage — may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made > Gaay with boiling water or 
milk. Sold only in labelled tin-lined packets. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


ag wi geen FLUID MAGNESIA. — 











medy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN. HEADAC CHE, GOUT, and wo tegen s E 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitu 


for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFA NTS. 





Offices: 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


FvBeY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the 
a my age ea og yg owe ~ gee wo 
trengt te ilmen, Col - 
toners, at 308 8. or dos. eM WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original 
Makers, WORCESTER HOUSE, 3, Eastcheap, E.C. 
Lewis & Co., Agents, Worcester. 


Ce RE of COUGH, CHEST, em BRON- 
CHIAL DISORDER, by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Mr. Matuerr, Angel cars ul red rom a very bad cough 
in’ = Noles Sia never eee sifecding me almost instant 
re! 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS ive immediate relief to Asthma, 
M.. y ones ~ al ee of the Breath, Throat, 
e easant taste. . 
es mg try ond "2s. Ou. per Box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 











INDIGESTION. 


N O2tTONS CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 





DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2. 9d. and 118, 





THE ATHENZUM 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO/S CHRISTMAS LIST. 


NEW BOOKS IN READING AT | NEWILLUSTRATED AND OTHER 
GIFT-BOOKS. 
A SEARCH for WINTER SUNBEAMS FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS and 


ETS. An entirely New and Extended Edition. With 320 
Nae ings on Wood, produced in the very best style of wood- 


ALL LIBRARIES. 


. Corsi Algiers, and Spain. By the Hon. 
UBL SCO x _ owt Woodcuts, Chromo- 


lithographs, and Osa Engravings. 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


NORMANDY PICTURESQUE: a New : 


Artistic Book of Travel. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author | 


of ‘ Artists and ier ty & 


rous Illustrations, 
NOTES in EN NGLAND and ITALY. 


By Mrs. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (Widow of the Novel- 
ist). Post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ART in ENGLAND, Notes and Studies. 


By DUTTON COOK. Small post 8vo. 63. 


FAIR HARVARD: 2 Story of American 
College Life. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 

The LAST of the TASMANIANS: a 
Histo fs the Biack War in Van Diemen’s Land. By JAMES 
BONWICK, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &. 
With numerous Illustrations, 168. 


c. Demy Svo. cloth extra, with nume- 


ers, 


cut 
band, 


rinti 
&e.,1 


“It contains seeidiad of 200 


anuin of our sweetest sing- 
illustrated by abo 
engravings. 


are satisfied with this noble | 


ove 300 
Eye and sentiment 


, dlandsomely bound in cloth extra, silk head- 


Messrs. Harrison Weir, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, Charles 
Keene, Percival Skelton, John 
Gilbert, Gustave Doré, and 

Duncan, and that each of these 


gathering of _ poets of our| appears to have done his very 
nd.” ZUM. 


—Athenc 


| best, and to have worked in 


*What we most like in the | harmony, we have said enough 


Editor is that, with scarcely | 


an exception, he selects whole 


poems. Extracts and _ beauties | 


to recommend the re-issue of 
this volume far and wide. The 
| poems are taken mostly from 


are often as unfair to the writer | writers of the last three cen- 


as they are misleading - the 
reader "—Saturday Revie 
ne we say that the list 


en 
of artists includes the names of ' 


A DREAM - BOOK. 


Drawings in Pen and Pencil, }4 Sela by E V. B., Illustrator 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARA- 


Y: a Narrative of Personal Service and Captivity. 
$v é. YE MASTERMAN, late Assistant-Surgeon Paraguayan 
Military Service. 8vo. with Map,4as. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. By 


HESBA STRETTON. 2 vols. 21s. 

“The critical mood is not the one in which the last 
touching chapters of this pleasant novel leave us. Two 
short volumes make the perfection of length; agd there 
is not a word that gives the impression of having been 
written to spin it out. We do not mean that the novel is 
perfect : there are plenty of points which we could, and 
perhaps shall, el but it has, nevertheless, taken us 
captive. There WO cComtsalk cHarac Ts full vt scallly, 
and a e. cunate “one which is a most life-like and origi 
ual sketch.” —Spectator. 


HITHERTO: a Story of Yesterdays. 
By the Author of ‘The Gayworthys.’ 3 vols. 31s. 

** How this is brought about, we must leave our _ 
to ascertain from the book itself, which is far too well 
worth reading for us to wish to save any one the task of 
studying it. Especially is the character of Richard Hath- 
away an exquisite conception—excellent in its weakness 
and in its strength ; excellent in its shy self-depreciation, 
and yet in its occasional glimpses of its own real worth 
and deservingness. We cannot think ourselves wrong in 
rating it as one of the most faithfully-drawn characters in 
modern fiction.” —Literary Churchman. 

““We can hardly recommend the book to mere novel- 
readers; but to all who can appreciate a book of high 
purpose, of real power, and at the same time of great 
interest—for, though there is nothing sensational, the 
story has in it a wonderful amount of life and variety— 
it will prove a most inviting and useful companion. 

Nonconformist. 

‘“*The scenes and people are American, of the New 
England type, and in many respects they will remind 
those readers who are acquainted with them of Miss 
Wetherell’s works, ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ &c.; only 
there is more strength and character about the present 
story, though it abounds with philosophizing and only 
deals with persons and acts of unimpeachable morality.” 

Observer. 


**Had we sufficient space, we might go on multiplying | 


extracts of unmistakeable beauty and originality ; but our 
readers must, if possible, procure the volumes for them- 


selves, and so form their own opinion, which, we trust 


and believe, will entirely agree with ours.” 
Literary World. 


“Our readers may order this book from the library | 


without fear. There are touches of nature and family 
scenes which will find a ready response in the female 
heart ; and there is nothing that can offend the modesty 
of the most fastidious critic.” —Athencewm. 


OLD TOWN FOLK. By the Author of | 


* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” With Frontispiece by Sidney P. Hall. 

New and ae er Edition. Small post 8vo. cloth ee gilt 

Ryn te price is day. 

“ This pret must make its way, as bag is easy to predict 
it will, by its intrinsic merits.” —T'ime. 

we “novel of great power and beauty, and something 

more than a mere novel ; we mean that it is worth thought- 
ful people’s reading. ....It is a finished literary work, and 
will well repay the reading.’ ’—Literary Churchman. 


MERE STORY. By the Author of 
Grace,’ ‘Twice Lost,’ &c. Third and Cheaper Edition. 

a 8vo. with Frontispiece by Sidney P. Hall, 6a. 
“‘A story that we strongly recommend our readers to 
Altogether, it is a very pleasant little book, 


| Tate. Talk 


| Persons of mature ago. 


sparkling and original, which no one wiil read without | 


a good deal of enjoyment.” —Guardian. 


of * A Story without an End,’ 


simile. 


of photographs reproduced by 


the Autotype (carbon) process, 


aud printed in permanent tints 
in fuc-simile from the originals, 
twelve exquisite scenes from 


Dratentignt: toeach of which is 
| appended an appropriate ex- 


turies, and the illustrations 


amount to upwards of 300.” 


Times, December 6. 


By E. V. B. Twelve 


eproduced in perfect Fac- 


Medium 4to. Le tm feted. gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

“Under the modest title of 
*A Dream-Book,’ Messrs. Samp- 
son Low have given us a series 


tract, from ancient and modern 
sources, In prose or in verse. 
The subjects are all treated 
more or less distinctly in what 
is generally known as the pre- 
Raphaelite style, and with 
minds of that acheal. they will 
be immensely popular. They 


form a handsome < quarto volume, | 


tastefully got up.”— 7'imes. 


CHRIST in SONG. Hymns of Immanuel, 


selected from all Ages, with No 
paper, qo Fe printed at the 
With Initial Letters and Ornaments, anc 


D.D. Crown 8vo. toned p: 
Chiswick Press. 
handsomely bound, 8s. 6d. 

“If works of a religious cha- 
rectet are ever seasonable as 
tehon' that time  scrtainly 

& Christmas. Foremost among 

them we have ‘Christ in Song,’ 

by Dr. Philip Schaff (Sampson 

Low), a complete and carefully- 

selected ‘Lyra Christologica,’ 

embracing the choicest hymns 
on the person and work of Our 

Lord from all ages, denomina- 


HEBER’S HYMNS. 


the Illustrations. 
Watts’s Hymns. 


PHILIP SUHAFF, 


tions and tongues. When we 
add that the sources whence its 
contents are taken are early 
Greek, Latin, uud German 
hymns, that most of the modern 
ones ure from English and Ame- 
rican writers, and that the se- 
lection appears to be made with 
care and discretion, we have 
said enough to recommend i it to 
most of our readers.”— Ti 


New Edition, with all | 
Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 
Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MARVELS of GLASS-MAKING:; Its De- 


on Wood, and History. By A. SAUZAY. With 48 Illustrations | 


and 8 Autotype Copies of the best Examples of 


Roman, Venetian and German Glass. Square demy 8vo. hand- | 


somely bound, cloth extra, gilt edges, 128. 6d. 


“A very beautiful and a very 
interesting book. The letter- 
press gives a clear, succinct, 
and untechnical account of the 
origin and progress of the art, 
and of the various modes in 
which it has been developed in 
different times and countries ; 


while the wy og present 
some of t nest and most 
curious Fh Boom of art-manu- 
facture in glass remaining to us 
from former epochs. The volume 
is a very charming one.” 

Daily News. 


The ABBEY and PALACE of WEST- 


MINSTER. 
HARRINGTON. 


With 40 National Photographs. 
Royal 4to. morocco extra, 51. 53. 


By JOHN 


WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. By Louis 


DOT. 
ieeeiedions of celebra 


handsomely bound, cloth hestra,g 


Square ho Soe. illustrated with 10 Autotype 
yy my 50 Woodcuts, | 
t 


edges, 128. 


New Volume of the Bayard Editions. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS, 


SENTENCES, and MAXIMS. With Introduction by the 


ey and Essay on Chesterfield by the late M. DE 


EUVE. 


extra, gilt leaves, with sitk headbands and registers.— 


The Story of the Chevalier Ba- 
yard. y M. de Berville. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King} 
of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley. 

Abdallah ; or, the Four Leaves. 
By Edouard Laboullaye. 

and 

leon Buonapa: 

Vathek: an Oriental 1 Romance. 
By William Beckfor 

The King and the -, Ay 
a Selection of Cavalier and) 
Puritan Song. Edited by} 
Prof. Morley. 


a of <i Religio Medici. 


Words of Wellington: Maxims 
oF 


Dr. ‘Johnson's Rasselas, Prince 
Ab: 
Hesittee Re Round Table. With 
Biographical Introduction. 


By Sir 
‘homas Browne. 
Ballad Poetry of the Affections. 
By Robert Buchanan. 
| Coleridge’s Christabel, and other 
Imaginative Poems With 
Preface by A. C. Swinburne. 


“We have here two more volumes of the Series appropriately 


called the * Bayard,’ as they certainly are sans reproche. 


Of con- 


venient size, with clear typo; raphy and tasteful binding, we know 


no other little volumes w 


yhich make such good gift-books for 
are Tormy 


our readers who have never yet seen this collection we 
| recommend the cheap experiment of sending for one of the books 


comprised in it. 


ey are selec’ 


with pas judgment, and 


cheaper, handsomer little books are not to be ha 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


* Other volumes in active progress. 
A suitable Case to contain twelve volumes, price 38. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 198, Fleet-street. 





STE.- | 
| Forming the New Volume of the Bayard Series. | 
The following Volumes are also ready, price 28. 6d., each complete 
in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, bound, flexible cloth | 


Opinions of the Great | GEOGR 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. A tirel, 
tion of Mr. Dana’s Narrative extended. ently Sew 


«Oar haat eae a ee aes oes =) 
ur boys wi an r. . ~. 
ection of cr Two Years a the Mast ast Betish : 
narrative, in every sense of the oy fa ll of 
excitement, and bearin a 38 every e' the of sient pet 
and truthfulness. In this edition Pehe author tells 8 The 
sequent story and fate of the vessels in which he ore 

Also, now ready, ends, Des. G 


PHYSICAL cay set oringti 4 of the SEA and it 
OGY. By Ca: F. a . With hatte: sod Fans, oe 

MARVELS of OF By arion. 70 Illustrations. 
PHENOMENA and Laws. ot ‘HEAT: a Vol 

Science chille Cazin. Transl i 
ee er 

oO! I an GHTNIN 
Edited by Dr. Phipson. 58. NG? By De on 


LOST; or , What Came of a Slip from 
Honour Bright. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. Small peat 
8yo. with Tilastrations: cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5a. 

Also, now ready, 

Tie CRUISE of the FROLIC. 5s. By 

The FIRE SHIPS: a Story 

CAST AWAY in the COLD: an Old Man’s Story of a Young 
Man’s Adventures. By the Author of ‘The Open Polar Seas \ 
Illustrated. roe me, 6s. 

SEA By the 


The OPEN POLA [2 seanetive of Discovery. 
The - AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SMALL — 


a 
ume of Marvels. of | 


W. H. G. Kingston, 
of the Days of Lord Cochrane 


same Author. Titustrated. 
. By the Author of ‘ School-Days at Saxonhurst,’ &¢, 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 5s. he 
Also, now ready, 
STORIES Loe the GREAT PRATRIE. From the Novel’ 
per. Illustrated. 52. 
somites vot = WOODS, from the Adventures of Leath + 


STORIES | of the SEA, from Cooper’s Naval Novels. ; 

ONE THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. By, 
John Macgregor, M.A. 5s. 

The ROB RvY on the BALTIC. By the same Author. 

SAILING ALONE; or, 1, ~ O Miles Voyage in the Yawi Rob Roy. 
By the same Author. 


The STORY of a BAD BOY (not a very 
Bad Boy), By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. With # 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price 5a. 

TANTON GRANGE. By the Bev ons 

S' y the Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 38. 6d. 

ALWYN MORETON: his School and his Schoolfellows. 58, 

The BOY’S OWN BOOK of BOATS, and How to Make ant 
mt a a of Model Shipbuilding. By W. 

ny 
ouz ¢ SALT an and Tn As age ia a Story of that 
me— s at the Ca Edite: 
nnwatt G, Kineston With Hiustpations, : vt 8 sa 
7 oF, 's Book o! 
Pastimes. By the same Author. Be 6d. ne 


'The WOOD-NYMPH: a Fairy Tale. 


a CHRISTIAN an RSEN. Translated by A. a4 
d AUGUSTA PLESNER, With Illustrations in ‘colours. 
Square, cloth extra, ae. 6d. 


Also, now vont 


| The STORY WITHOUT an END. 


pape Iss casa ROBINSON, ‘A SEQUEL. In One 


olume, 3s. 6d. 
The VOYAGE of the CONSTANCE. By Mary Gillies. Pe 6d. 
we SE aSBS 5 oF. ig in Holland. “By M. A. Dodge, 
te 
“es GAURINEY'S’ @ GiRLHOOD. By Mrs. D. T. Witney, 
enth Thousan 3. 6d. 
The GAYW ae “By the same Author. Third Edition. 38. 6d. 
ny n LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE. By the 


38. 6d. 
| CHILD Ss PLAY. iiiustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 


N Edition, with India Paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 78. 6d. 


JACOB and JOSEPH, and the Lesson 
of their Lives for the Young. By ELIH U BURRITT, Author 
of ‘Old Burchell,’ &c. Numerous Illustrations, 33. 6d. 

Also, now ready, 

WHat. ' nety stan: S$? A Treatise on Astronomy for the 
You . E. Storey Lyle. Feap. 8vo. with numerous 

Hilustrations, Mioth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

-HY for MY CHILWREN Arranged and Edited by 
an Evglich Lady, w nder the direction of the Authoress. Wit! 
upwards of 50 Illustrations. Cloth a oF 6d. 

CHILD’s BOOK of ry SAGACITY of. ANIN ALS. 338. 6d. 

CHILD'S PICTURE LE-BOOK. 


‘AB 3 rr coloured, 68. 6d, - 
pe ty TREASURY of STORY- Bvo! 


. 38. 6d.; or ccleutedl 


LOST inthe JUNGLE: a New Book for 
BOYS. By PAUL DU CHAILLU, Author of * Travels in 
Equatorial Africa.” With spirited Ill 
Feap. cloth extra, price 68. 

Also, now ready, 

WILD Lag under the EQUATOR. 


rice 
STORIES of the GORILLA COUNTRY. 63. 
GOLDEN aaa a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir Las- 


celles Wraxall. 5. 
, : a Boy’s Adventures amongst the Red 
same Author. 5:. 
wit th the ESQUIMAUX. By Captain Hall. Coloured” 
Plates and 100 Woodcuts. 72. 
GEORGE CATLIN’S ADVENTURES ovens the INDIANS. 
Also LAST RAMBLES. 2 vols. price 5s. 
ADVENTURES on ihe GREAT HUNTING- ‘GROUNDS of the 
WORLD. Price 5a. 





By the same Author. 
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